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The August Review 


The number of poor increased by 1.3 
million people in 2001, according to data 
recently released by the Census Bureau. 
This underscores the continuing need 
to carefully evaluate and improve our 
measures of poverty. Kathleen Short 
and Thesia I. Garner use Consumer 
Expenditure Survey data to explore how 
accounting differently for out-of-pocket 
medical expenses may affect poverty 
measurements. The two alternate 
poverty measures they look at—one 
subtracts medical out-of-pocket ex- 
penses from income, the other adds them 
to the poverty threshold—would have 
added 1- to 1.5-percentage points to the 
official poverty rate for 2000. 

Joe G. Baker uses economic analysis 
to understand the rapid increase in the 
number of women entering the legal 
profession. He points out that in 2001, 
there were more women than men 
entering law schools. He attributes the 
attraction of the profession to factors 
such as high earnings early in the career 
and relatively easy re-entry after periods 
of nonparticipation in the labor force. 

Ming Lu, Jianyong Fan, Shejian Liu, 
and Yan Yan provide a survey of recent 
employment trends in China. In addition 
to documenting a shift away from 
agricultural and extractive primary in- 
dustries and toward the goods-pro- 
ducing and service-providing secondary 
and tertiary sectors, the authors provide 
a number of interesting details on the 
educational profile of the workforce, the 
demographic structure of employment, 
and the changing relationship between 
private and public ownership in China. 


Regional trends in 2000 


The proportion of the population with 
jobs was the highest in the Midwest in 
2000. Among Midwesterners, 67.4 
percent of the population was employed 
on average in 2000. The percentages for 
the other three regions were clustered 
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within a narrow range: 64.7 percent of 
those in the West were employed, 63.4 
percent in the South, and 62.8 percent in 
the Northeast. In the Nation as a whole, 
64.5 percent of the population had jobs. 

Regional unemployment rates varied 
from a low of 3.7 percent in the Midwest to 
4.6 percent in the West region. Workers 
unemployed for 27 weeks or more made 
up 14.3 percent of the total unemployed 
in the Northeast. This was nearly 3 
percentage points higher than in any of 
the other broad geographic regions. In 
the West, 11.5 percent of the unemployed 
were in a spell of unemployment that had 
lasted 27 weeks or more. Such long 
durations of unemployment accounted for 
10.8 percent of those unemployed in the 
South and 9.8 percent of those in the 
Midwest. 


JOLTS starts 


A new Job Openings and Labor 
Turnover Survey (JOLTS) was intro- 
duced in July 2002 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Job openings are a 
measure of unmet labor demand and 
may be compared with unemployment, 
which measures unused labor supply. 
Job openings refer to the number on the 
last business day of the month, and the 
number of hires and separations are for 
the entire month. The sample of 16,000 
business establishments covers both 
the private sector and government. 
The first release of JOLTS estimates 
covered the period from May 2001 to 
May 2002 and showed that the number 
and rate of job openings in May 2002 
were substantially lower than a year 
earlier. On the last business day of May 
2002, there were 3.5 million job open- 
ings, 2.6 percent of the number of total 
filled and unfilled positions (employ- 
ment plus job openings) in the United 
States. This was down significantly 
from 4.3 million openings, or a job open- 
ings rate of 3.2 percent, in May 2001. 
Over the same period, the total U.S. 
unemployment rate (not seasonally 


adjusted) rose to 5.5 percent from 4.1 
percent. 

The pace of hiring also declined com- 
pared with a year ago. The hires rate, or 
the number of hires during the month 
divided by employment, was 3.7 percent 
in May 2002, down significantly from 4.3 
percent a year earlier. Hires are any addi- 
tions to the payroll during the month. 

The total separations, or turnover, rate 
(the number of separations during the 
month divided by employment) was 3.1 
percent in May 2002, down significantly 
from 3.7 percent a year ago. Separations 
are terminations of employment that occur 
at any time during the month. Total 
separations includes quits (voluntary 
separations), layoffs and discharges 
(involuntary separations), and other 
separations (including retirements). 

Hires and separations estimates help 
show dynamic flows in the labor market 
that net changes in the employment level 
do not. Over the year ended in May 2002, 
employment declined by 1.4 million. Over 
the same period, 52.3 million hires and 52.9 
million separations occurred at U.S. 
businesses. For more information see the 
Job Openings and Labor Turnover 
Survey page at http://www. bls.gov/jlt/ 
home.htm 


Veterans in the labor 
force 

Two-thirds of veterans discharged from 
active duty between 1998 and 2001 were 
ages 18 to 34. These young recently 
discharged veterans had a labor force 
participation rate of 84.9 percent, and an 
unemployment rate of 4.4 percent in 
August 2001. Nonveterans of the same 
age had a labor force participation rate 
of 85.7 percent, and an unemployment 
rate of 6.7 percent. 

In August 2001, 76.6 percent of male 
veterans of the Vietnam era were in the 
labor force. Among male Vietnam-era 
veterans, 91 percent were between 45 
and 64 years of age in August 2001. Their 
nonveteran peers had a labor force 
participation rate of 82.2 percent. 
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Experimental Poverty Measures 


Experimental poverty measures: 
accounting for medical expenditures 


Alternate methods of measuring medical expenses affect 
the relative incidence of poverty, the depth of poverty 
experienced by the poor, and the number of people 

who are classified in extreme poverty 


States has been in place since the 1960s 

and has served to inform many policy de- 
bates. However, over the years, debate has en- 
sued concerning the level and extent of poverty 
estimates, as well as the methodology that should 
be used to measure poverty. One issue that has 
arisen is whether medical care is or should be 
accounted for in poverty measurement. Based on 
research, and recommendations by an expert 
panel, experimental measures of poverty have 
been developed that account for medical care 
costs as well as other dimensions. Accounting 
for health care costs considerably increases the 
number of people who appear to be struggling to 
get by. Particularly, it increases the number of 
elderly who are considered poor, while only 
slightly affecting other groups, such as poor chil- 
dren and Blacks. 

This article describes and compares the size 
and composition of the poverty population un- 
der the official poverty measure and two experi- 
mental measures of poverty. The major focus is a 
discussion of methods and data used to estimate 
medical out-of-pocket expenses. All statistics 
shown in this article—poverty rates, poverty 
gaps, and income-to-poverty thresholds ratios— 
are affected by the method chosen to account for 
medical expenses in the measure. Results indi- 
cate that, while many groups are somewhat more 


Ts official measure of poverty in the United 


likely to be classified as poor under the experi- 
mental measures, the depth of their poverty is 
less than is generally found under the official 
measure. In general, results show that alternate 
methods of measuring medical expenses affect 
our perception of the relative incidence of pov- 
erty, the depth of poverty experienced by these 
groups, and the number of people who are clas- 
sified in extreme poverty (those with family in- 
come below one-half of the poverty threshold). 

Experimental poverty measures are pre- 
sented here that update those presented in the 
1999 Current Population Report by the Census 
Bureau.' Two experimental measures that use 
Consumer Expenditure (CE) data to estimate 
poverty thresholds and medical out-of-pocket 
expenses are presented. These measures and 
resulting poverty rates are contrasted with the 
official poverty measure for 2000. 


Background 


The official poverty measure has often been the 
focus of criticism from scholars and policymakers 
alike. In her book, Drawing the Line,” Patricia 
Ruggles describes alternative concepts of 
poverty and methods for measuring poverty; she 
also proposes methods to update and revise the 
current official poverty threshold and resource 
definitions. In response to this work, the Joint 
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Economic Committee held Congressional hearings in the 
early 1990s. These hearings lead to the formation of the 
National Academy of Sciences Panel on Poverty and Family 
Assistance (the Panel, for short, henceforth). The goal of the 
Panel was to examine the current official measure of poverty 
in the United States. In 1995, this panel of scholars published 
their findings in a report titled Measuring Poverty: A New 
Approach. In general, the report proposed eight broad sets 
of recommendations that focus on the following tasks: 


¢ Adopting a new poverty measure 

¢ Setting and updating the poverty threshold 

e Adjusting the threshold for geographic differences in 
prices 

¢ Defining family resources 

¢ Identifying needed data 

¢ Highlighting other issues related to poverty measure- 

ment 
¢ Relating poverty measurement to assistance programs 
¢ Linking States’ needs to the panel’s proposed measure 


The Panel stated that poverty thresholds should represent 
a budget for food, clothing, shelter (including utilities), and a 
small amount for other needs. Family resources would be 
defined—consistent with the threshold concept—as the sum 
of money income together with the value of near money 
benefits minus expenses that cannot be used to buy the 
goods and services in the threshold budget. The panel also 
stated that: 


The U.S. Office of Management and Budget should adopt a 
revised poverty measure as the official measure for use by the 
federal government. Appropriate agencies, including the Bureau 
of the Census and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, should 
collaborate to produce the new thresholds each year and to 
implement the revised definition of family resources.* 


According to the Panel, the basic criteria for developing 
the poverty measure are that it should be understandable 
and broadly acceptable to the public, statistically defensible, 
internally consistent, and operationally feasible. 

In response to the Panel’s report and recommendations, 
staff from the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) and the Census 
Bureau have been conducting research. Their work has 
resulted in several papers and conference presentations that 
reproduced the Panel’s work, and examined and tested 
underlying assumptions and measurement issues.° 

Building on this joint research, the Census Bureau 
released two reports that presented several variations of 
alternative methods of measuring who is poor, based on the 
recommendations of the Panel. The first report, published in 
July 1999, contains 1990-97 results and the second report, 
published in October 2001, has results for 1999.° The second 
Census Bureau report includes improved methods for 
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measuring individual elements of experimental measures and 
further refines the concepts outlined in the Panel report. In 
particular, the second report examines two new methods for 
handling medical out-of-pocket expenses: accounting for 
them in experimental thresholds, or subtracting these 
expenses from family resources. The treatment of medical 
out-of-pocket expenses in a poverty measure has proved 
most controversial in the discussion that followed the release 
of both the Panel’s and the Census Bureau’s first reports.’ 


Medical out-of-pocket spending 


Medical out-of-pocket expenditures include those for health 
insurance premiums, medical services, drugs, and medical 
supplies. The method that the Panel used to value these 
expenses in a poverty measure using survey data is 
somewhat complex. Data from the 1987 National Medical 
Expenditure Survey were used to develop a model that 
assigned the occurrence of such expenditures and the 
amount spent. Once these amounts were assigned to families, 
then the aggregate amount assigned across all families was 
adjusted to match benchmarks developed from the Health 
Care Financing Administration’s National Health Accounts.® 
The adjusted amounts of out-of-pocket expenses were then 
subtracted from income as a necessary expense before 
comparing family resources to poverty thresholds. This step 
introduced some inconsistency in a complete poverty 
measure in that no other component in the Panel’s measure 
was adjusted to match independent aggregate estimates. 
That is, while other elements in the Panel’s proposed poverty 
measure suffer from nonsampling error, such as the 
underreporting of income or benefits, they are nevertheless 
unadjusted in the poverty measures reported here, as they 
are in the official measure. This inconsistent treatment likely 
resulted in an overstatement of the effect of out-of-pocket 
expenses on poverty rates in the Panel’s report and the first 
Census Bureau report that mimicked the Panel’s approach. 
In light of both the conceptual and practical issues raised 
by this approach, an alternative was proposed to add out-of- 
pocket needs to the thresholds and not to subtract such 
expenses from income.’ Thus, the threshold would include 
medical out-of-pocket spending along with spending on the 
commodity bundle of food, clothing, shelter, and utilities. 
Thresholds could be calculated for family types based on 
health care spending patterns according to size of family, age 
of family members, and health insurance coverage status. 
The Panel did not pursue this alternative because it would 
require a much larger number of thresholds to reflect different 
levels of medical care need.'° They argued that medical care 
needs differ from the need for food or housing in that not 
every family requires medical care in a given year, but when 
they do, the associated costs may be extraordinarily large. 


Assigning an average expenditure to incorporate medical care 
needs in the thresholds may overestimate the costs for many 
families and underestimate the cost for a few families due to 
the distributional properties of these expenditures. The panel 
concluded that it would be impossible to capture the actual 
variation of medical needs by variations in the thresholds 
and that this could lead to what the panel termed “erroneous 
poverty classification.” 

The second Census Bureau report presented two new 
methods of accounting for medical needs, one that 
subtracted medical out-of-pocket expenses from income and 
another that included these in the threshold." The first was 
an updated model following the Panel’s procedure. This 
method used the 1996 and 1997 Consumer Expenditure Survey 
(CE) to assign values of medical out-of-pocket expenses to 
different families.'? This version of the out-of-pocket model 
differs in some important ways from the earlier model created 
by the Panel. These differences were summarized by David 
Betson in a series of recommendations that are made to guide 
the estimation of this model. For example, one re- 
commendation stated that the out-of-pocket amounts 
predicted by the model should not be calibrated to aggregate 
totals, as was done in the earlier version. A separate model 
was estimated for each of 42 different family types, based on 
characteristics such as age, health insurance coverage, family 
size, race, and income level. Limits were placed on the 
maximum out-of-pocket amount that could be assigned. 
Estimates were then used to assign values of out-of-pocket 
expenses to individual families in the Current Population 
Survey (CPS). These amounts were estimated for each family 
and subtracted from family income before determining 
poverty status, in the measure referred to as MSI— medical 


out-of-pocket expenses subtracted from income. 


Medical out-of-pocket expenses subtracted from income. 
The MSI measure is conceptually similar to the measure 
described in the report by the Panel, but with some com- 
putational differences. In general, this measure is constructed 
in the following way: 


Thresholds: 

¢ Thresholds for two adult-two child reference families 
are based on expenditures on food, clothing, shelter 
and utilities'*’—from the 1998, 1999, and 2000 CE 

* The equivalence scale is a three-parameter version’ 

* Geographic indexes are calculated, using the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) Fair Market Rents’® 


Resources: 

* Cash income from the March 2001 CPs 

¢ Include the value of food assistance programs (food 
stamps and school lunches) 


¢ Include the value of housing subsidies 

e Include the value of energy assistance (only heating 
assistance) 

¢ Subtract work-related and childcare expenses 

¢ Take account of taxes as modeled in the CPS 

* Subtract medical out-of-pocket expenses as modeled, 
using CE data 


Medical out-of-pocket expenses added to the threshold. The 
second measure accounts for medical out-of-pocket 
expenses differently. This method adds health care out-of- 
pocket expenditures, as reported in the CE, in the calculation 
of poverty thresholds for the two-adult, two-child reference 
family. Thus, the thresholds, which typically are based on 
spending for food, clothing, shelter and utilities, now also 
include out-of-pocket spending for an additional com- 
modity—health care. 

Once the reference family threshold is estimated from CE 
data, thresholds for families other than the reference family 
are produced using what we refer to as a ‘medical risk index.’ 
These additional thresholds are based on characteristics 
associated with variations in medical care utilization and cost. 
These characteristics include, among others, family size, age, 
and health status of family members, and health insurance 
coverage. In the case of the uninsured, an adjustment is 
made to reflect the likely underutilization of health care by 
the uninsured.'° These indexes use median medical out-of- 
pocket expenditures from the 1996 Medical Expenditure Panel 
Survey to compute ratios of medical out-of-pocket ex- 
penditures for different groups varied by the set of 
characteristics listed to those of the reference family. Data 
from the Medical Expenditure Panel Survey are used because 
health status data are not collected in the CE.'’? This method 
is referred to as medical out-of-pocket expenditures in the 
threshold or MIT. Again, unlike the panel’s original method, 
no attempt was made to adjust these dollar amounts to 
aggregate spending totals. Once medical out-of-pocket 
amounts were calculated, they were included in the 
thresholds, rather than subtracted from income, before 
determining poverty status. Generally, the MIT measure is 
calculated as follows: 


Thresholds: 

¢ Thresholds for two adult-two child reference families are 
based on estimated expenditures for food, clothing, 
shelter and utilities, and medical out-of-pocket 
expenditures from the 1998, 1999, and 2000 CE 

¢ The equivalence scale is a three-parameter version and 
is applied to the food, clothing, shelter, and utilities 
portion of the threshold 

¢ A medical risk index is applied to the medical out-of- 
pocket expenditures portion of the threshold 
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* Geographic indexes are calculated using HUD Fair Market 
Rents 


Resources: 

* Cash income from the March 2001 CPs 

* Include the value of food assistance programs (food 
stamps and school lunches) 

¢ Include the value of housing subsidies 

* Include the value of energy assistance (only heating 
assistance) 

¢ Subtract work-related and childcare expenses 

¢ Take account of taxes as modeled in the CPS 


The poverty thresholds in 2000 for a two-adult, two-child 
reference family are presented in the following tabulation. 
The experimental threshold without medicai costs is slightly 
higher than the official threshold for this family type. As may 
be expected, the threshold that includes medical out-of- 
pocket expenditures is higher than that without. 


OMIGIALMORSUNG. foxc.-5.5200 ecseereneeas $17,463 
Experimental without medical ........... 17,884 
Experimental with medical ................. 19,549 


Mean values of medical out-of-pocket expenditures 
assigned by the two different methods for different family 
types are shown in the appendix. Although the two methods 
assign different amounts to different families, the key 
difference between the two methods is that MSI models health 
expenditures (medical out-of-pocket expenses) based on 
individual family characteristics, whereas MIT fixes the level 
at the median value for families categorized by certain specific 
characteristics. 

Finally, we note that the second Census Bureau report 
included a third method. This approach to valuing medical 
expenses combined the two approaches just described into a 
single measure. This combined approach included the 
addition of a medical out-of-pocket value in the thresholds, 
but also subtracted a net medical out-of-pocket amount from 
family income.'* The discussion here focuses only on the 
two separately estimated methods to establish more clearly 
the differences in the two methods. 


Experimental poverty rates 


The estimated poverty rate using the MSI measure was 12.2 
percent in 2000. The MIT measure yields a poverty rate of 
12.7 percent. Both of the new experimental measures result in 
similar poverty rates that are slightly higher than the official 
rates for the total U.S. population (11.3 percent). The 
inclusion of medical out-of-pocket expenses in a poverty mea- 
sure and the method by which that is done have important 
effects on the poverty rates of different population sub- 
groups. Poverty rates based on these MSI and MIT measures 
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are presented in the following tabulation along with the 
official poverty rate: 


Number of persons Percent of the U.S. 


(in thousands) population 

OfiucialiineasUte cssssese-ee- 31,054 ibs) 
Medical out-of-pocket 

expenses subtracted from 

INCOME((MSD)eeseesereecees 33,739 oe 
Medical out-of-pocket 

expenses in the threshold 

(MIT) ceece-ccsreence crests: 34,960 DAT 


Demographic subgroups. Using the poverty measures 
described in the previous section, this section examines the 
differential incidence of poverty for various socio-economic 
and demographic subgroups. Table 1 shows poverty rates 
under the official and the two experimental poverty measures 
for various demographic groups. 

Poverty rates by age group show higher rates for adults 
using the experimental measures, especially for the elderly. 
(See chart 1.) The child poverty rate under the official measure, 
16.1 percent, is about the same as that under the MIT measure, 
15.9 percent, but considerably lower under the MSI measure, 
14.6 percent. The non-elderly adult poverty rate increases 
modestly from 9.4 with the official measure to 10.4 under the MSI 
measure and 11.0 percent with the MIT measure. The poverty 
rate for persons age 65 and older is higher: 10.2 percent 
under the official measure, compared with 14.2 percent under 
the MIT and 16.6 percent under the MSI measures. 

Differences in poverty rates between the official and the 
experimental measures are explained by all of the elements 
included in an experimental measure. Chart 2 shows that 
average family amounts added and subtracted from income 
vary from the official to the experimental measures for selected 
subgroups. The chart illustrates the higher average benefits 
received, including earned income tax credits, and the lower 
medical out-of-pocket expenses included for children relative 
to the elderly. The combination of these calculations results 
in increased poverty rates for the elderly using the experimental 
measures relative to the official measure. 

Differences in poverty rates between the two experimental 
measures are only explained by different treatments of medical 
out-of-pocket expenses. While average values for medical 
out-of-pocket expenses are lower for most subgroups that 
we examine under the MIT method, this method likely errs by 
assigning the same values to all in a given group. This results 
in the imputation of too large a value to too many families, 
and too small a value to the few families who actually face 
large medical out-of-pocket expenses. 

Experimental poverty rates also differ from official rates 
by race and ethnicity. Experimental poverty rates are higher 


} Table 1. | Poverty rates by selected characteristics, 2000 
| Medical out-of- Medical out-of- 
we ; pocket expenses pocket expenses 
a Official measure subtracted from in the threshold 
income (MSI) (MIT) 
PGES OMS as ccceccipscnurvoner sonckcenaviackccceassuosceaeevxane hes) eee WATE 
Age 
Children (under age 18) Seca erect teat 16.1 14.5 15.8 
Adults, 18-64 years ............ Perea nc he teoe ehtakes 9.4 10.4 11.0 
Elderly, 65 years and older ............ccccccccccesseeseeeee 10.2 16.6 14.2 
Race/ethnicity 
INOMHUUSD GING WHEE oot cc ccncecasteanccscecacwacnss qoecacaveseeess: 7.5 8.5 8.6 
BIACK ES atten, Se ears 22.0 20.6 PAN} 
PUSDAMIG ee ne eines agaeteeteeceesvertnta ss bat Ae ee 21.2 24.2 26.3 
Family type 
Marrigt=COMple Sac iistacscee ee ecco teers 5.6 6.9 fez 
Male-headed (no spouse present) ae 14.8 “lias We 
Female-headed (no spouse present) ................. on 25.7 25.1 25.8 
Number of workers 
PC IIIS Uo screen nce nec uaa caccoraseneenns seenesaacais 33.2 35.4 33.8 
ONE ON MOTE WOFKOIS S55. casks cestevs secon cannesaenc hee 8.0 8.7 9.5 
Region 
INDIE AS bees ete ceo tok ae eee ene kk Math a 10.3 12.9 13.2 
Eas ie a ee Re eee Sear aeas oe 9.5 9.0 9.3 
South ....... en RISERS, eet ee is Sp 12.5 12.2 12:5 
OST eee nd Oc ti hac net nA se eet th aha 8 8 11.9 14.9 15.8 
Metropolitan area 
RSTO CRY Gres eek cao cece stteeecet Nene tgtbdtue Satecies cases 16.1 17.6 18.4 
In metropolitan area, but not central city see 7.8 9.8 10.2 
NORGUOPONTEAN: ANC ivssvanecscesnevecscasernssascacccenshennonss 13.4 10.8 10.8 
Source: March 2001 Current Population Survey. 


Poverty rates by age, 2000 


Official poverty rate 
Medical out-of-pocket expenses 
subtracted from income 


@ Medical out-of-pocket expenses 
added to poverty threshold 


Children under age 18 Adults age 18-64 Elderly age 65 and older 


Source: March 2001 Current Population Survey. 
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than official poverty rates for Non-Hispanic whites and 
Hispanics, though slightly lower for Blacks. The rates tend 
to be lower for Blacks due to a combination of factors, 
including higher receipt of some near-cash transfers and 
slightly lower work-related expenses and taxes paid. 
Differences in average amounts of these elements are shown 
in table 2 by race and Hispanic origin. 

Accounting for noncash transfers also affects the 
incidence of poverty by family type. When poverty rates by 
family type are examined, one sees increases moving from 
the official to the experimental measures among persons in 
married-couple and male-householder (unmarried) families, 
and little change among female-householder families. 
Married-couples tend to receive less near-cash transfer 
income and have higher work-related and medical expenses 
than the other family types. (See table 2 for average amounts.) 

As expected, the experimental measures (which include 
geographic adjustments) result in poverty rates that differ by 
region and by metropolitan/nonmetropolitan status. As 
highlighted by the change in the poverty rates between the 
official and the experimental measures, poverty estimates 


Mean family amounts across individuals, 2000 


increase in the Northeast and West and decrease in the 
Midwest and South. Likewise, measures that include 
geographic adjustments (as MSI and MIT do) yield higher 
poverty rates in central cities, and to a less extent in the suburbs, 
while lower poverty rates result for nonmetropolitan areas. 


Poverty gaps 


The previous section reports the prevalence of poverty under 
different poverty measures. While the poverty rate tells us 
the proportion of a population that is poor, it does not give 
us information about the depth of poverty in that population. 
The mean income deficit, or average poverty gap, tells us 
something about the shortfall of income relative to the 
poverty threshold, and thus the depth of poverty for various 
people. 

Table 3 lists mean income deficits, or poverty gaps, under 
the official measure and under the two experimental measures, 
MSI and MIT. These income deficits are calculated by 
determining who is poor under the given measure, and for 
those individuals, subtracting their family income from their 


ai a | 
Near 
poor' 


Benefit Total Official Children 


Adults 


One or 
more 
workers 


Elderly Black | Hispanic sehen 


Food stamps ............... 

Housing subsidies ...... 142 978 346 270 93 116 85 473 
Schoolllinchier see. 103 322 256 229 68 9 87 190 

eatinge recente 6 28 25 10 5 6 5 11 

Federal income tax ..... -9,075 -20 -101 -9,159 -—10,031 -3,936 -9,711 —4,496 
FICAMAX, eee ae -3,475 438 -979 -3,807 -3,827 -931 -3,611 -2,379 

Earned income 

tax (chedit=2... 225... 319 1,147 i257, 624 245 41 276 559 
Work expenses ........... -1,230 —460 -771 —1,312 -1,361 -374 —1,242 -1,096 
Child'caree ae... -377 -162 -305 -746 —292 -8 -367 —468 
Medical out- 

of-pocket (msi)? ......... —1,762 —551 -753 —1,643 
Medical out- 

of-pocket (mit)? ......... 1,323 851 ; 1,210 

" Female 
Married 
Benefit house- West | Central i 
couple holder city omer 

Eoodistamps?. .. eee $62 $309 $198 
Housing subsidies ....... 48 439 239 98 100 171 287 
Schoolilunch’....2..... 98 154 89 86 106 126 135 81 
Heating «2225. 4 14 1 9 é) 4 8 4 
Federal income tax -11,933 | ~2,621 |-10,651 -8,709 -8,414 -9,151 -7,647 | -11,235 
PICA COX Cos cesar. rt srasterna ee naeres -—4,333 | -1,607 -3,736 —3,668 —3,184 -3,513 -3,002 -3.985 
Earned income 

TaXCredlti..c..:cen men encanta 238 627 284 252 337 389 410 263 
Work expenses -1,455 -787 —1,240 -1,281 —1,184 -1,242 —1,155 -1,299 
Chitd carece..s ieee “415 -369 434 "346 352 “398 372 410 
Medical out-of-pocket (msi)? .......... —2,042 -1,313 -1,883 -1,824 -1,715 -1,674 —1,533 —1,894 

1 ‘ “ ” . A . —-+ 

es Sled gral gtee Bean era those with family income below *Average out-of-pocket expenditures included in threshold. 


Average out-of-pocket expenditure subtracted from income. 
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Source: March 2001 Current Population Survey. 


Chart 2. 
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‘msi = Medical out-of-pocket expenses subtracted from income. 


2 MIT = Medical out-of-pocket expenses in the threshold. 
Source: March 2001 Current Population Survey. 


relevant poverty threshold. When incomes are negative, the 
deficit is set equal to the poverty threshold, suggesting that 
no deficit exceeds the measure of need for the basic bundle 
of goods. 

In official Census Bureau publications, income deficits 
are calculated separately for families and for unrelated 
individuals. The first two lines of table 3 show these 
calculations for these two groups under the three measures. 
The third line combines family heads and individuals for 
simplicity, and the remaining averages for subgroups are 
based on this combined group, by characteristic of the family 
head or the unrelated individual. (In effect, unrelated 
individuals are treated like families consisting of one person. 
See chart 3.) 

Although the prevalence of poverty may be higher under 
the experimental measures relative to the official measure, 
table 3 indicates that average poverty gaps are much lower 
for both experimental measures than the official measure. This 
result holds for all groups shown in table 3 except one, the 
elderly. While the differences between the income deficits 
are larger or smaller for different groups, in general, the family 
incomes of poor individuals are closer to the poverty line 
under the experimental measures than under the official 
measure. Thus, while subtracting taxes and other necessary 
expenses from income does move some people across the 


poverty line and into poverty, on average, they are not being 
moved as far below the line as families who are poor using 
the official measure. Including noncash benefits in income 
raises the income of many poor families, even if those benefits 
are not sufficient to raise them out of poverty. 

As mentioned earlier, for all groups, average poverty gaps 
are much lower for both experimental measures than for the 
official measure, except for the elderly. As shown in table 3, 
the elderly demonstrate higher mean income deficits under 
the MsI experimental measure relative to the official measure. 
Although the large medical out-of-pocket expenses 
attributed to the elderly contribute greatly to these higher 
figures, there is an additional factor that explains this 
difference. The official poverty thresholds are specified to 
be lower for the elderly than for the nonelderly, whereas the 
experimental poverty thresholds make no distinction for age 
of householder. However, due to the lower values of medical 
out-of-pocket expenses assigned using the mit measure, the 
poverty gap for the elderly under that measure is lower than 
the official measure gap. 


Income-to-poverty-threshold ratio 


Another gauge of the relative distance of the poor from the 
poverty level is the proportion below specified fractions of 
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their respective poverty thresholds. This section examines 
income-to-poverty-threshold ratios under the various 
measures and does so across the entire income distribution. 
This exercise illustrates not only the difference in distribution 
below the poverty line, but also the difference across all 
income levels as the definition of family resources changes. 
Table 4 shows estimates of the percent of people by family 
income-to-poverty-threshold ratios under the three 
measures: the official, MSI, and MIT. Accounting for taxes 
and transfers in the MSI and MIT measures results in greater 
percentages of individuals in the middle ratio categories. This 
is the result of the re-distributional effect of taxes and 
transfers that are included in the experimental measures. 
Comparison of the official and the MSI measures shows that 
a slightly higher percentage of all persons—4.4 percent, versus 
3.8 percent—are in extreme poverty (below one-half of the 
relevant poverty threshold) using the official measure. (See table 
4.) Further, although the MSI measure yields a slightly higher 
percentage of people below the poverty line than the official 
measure yields, more of those individuals are above one-half 
the relevant poverty threshold than are found using the official 
measure— 8.4 percent using MSI, versus 6.9 percent using the 
official measure. This is as expected from the calculation of 


(atlaacmem |Vean income deficits, 2000 


poverty gaps and results from the addition of in-kind transfers 
to family incomes in the experimental measures. The results are 
similar, though even more pronounced, for the MIT measures 
relative to the official measure. 

Table 4 also shows that this pattern of fewer people in 
extreme poverty, when using the experimental measures, 
holds for most demographic groups including children, 
Blacks, and Hispanics. Under the official poverty measure, 
6.4 percent of children are in extreme poverty. Under the 
experimental measures, that share falls to 3.9 percent for MSI 
and 3.8 percent for MIT. 

The one exception is the elderly. Notably, 2.2 percent of 
the elderly are in extreme poverty under the official measure. 
under the MSI measure, this rate rises to 4.6 percent. This 
result follows from the method used in that measure to value 
medical out-of-pocket expenses. However, the MIT measure 
is much closer to the official measure in this regard. 


AN IMPORTANT CONCLUSION from this study is that there is 
much to be learned from a poverty measure that is carefully and 
explicitly constructed. It allows us to understand more precisely 
the economic situation of families and individuals. Including 
government benefits aimed at the most needy within the 


Primary families 


Source: March 2001 Current Population Survey. 
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i Official poverty rate 


Medical out-of-pocket expenses 
subtracted from income 


—@ Medical out-of-pocket expenses 
added to poverty threshold 


Unrelated individuals 


Families and 
unrelated individuals 


itele)(-ake Mean income deficits, 2000 


Medical out-of- Medical out-of- 
Household characteristic Official pocket expenses pocket expenses 
subtracted from in the threshold 
income (msi) (mim) 
ican To Sngseemeatcor erent i ee aR OE a a $6,821 $4,333 $4,787 
Unrelated individuals .........0.0...00cocccecccececceeeeeessees 4,388 Pras] 3,869 
Families and unrelated individuals .................... 5,414 4,013 4,296 
Age of household head 
FST 2e MSO rt Re oO 5,986 4,249 4,831 
Govan Groldeir aera con eee 2,868 S73 2,573 
VLDL eee re GRR cee ae oP ee A 5,248 3,931 4,184 
SCR gee al oe iy peace 5,773 4,078 4,438 
PAIS DAMNIG OM QIN E stercr seco we eaet oe retoniecoacstsecariecees 6,258 4,847 5,366 
NOIWOMKOTS eater aoe cee re tevin catanncatereaciaes 5,486 4,701 4,701 
OMe OF MOLE WOFKESS .........ccccecseeececeeseeseesecseeseeees 5,335 3,434 3,951 
In family of type: 
Matried:couple ic .ccho4 2. 2aecnnceead 6,612 4,153 4,578 
Male ROUSQNOIGOR oo oicioessnccveceecestccaseccnceencevncs 4,968 4,129 4,445 
Female NOusenolder ...26 0... cs scevaverocssecerooseves 5,243 3,889 4,091 
Geographic regions: 
INDE G AS rere eesti ncn iaree eee er 5,344 4,286 4,607 
WIG WOSTe tr. oe. eee te eines bee 5,398 3,666 3,843 
SORE rere reser abies een es aeeeeee eruerion ee 5,214 3,718 3,929 
VUES) Goat aL RM SE Re Oe a 5,841 4,459 4,893 
Metropolitan area: 
Conietrcity, 62 niete cesta scence eietasach scessavess 5,588 4,292 4,638 
NOPCenUaNoly scree ec ia 5,496 4,150 4,470 
Nonmetropolitan area ............ccccccceeceesseseseseees 4,972 Satis 3,176 


Source: March 2001 Current Population Survey. 
ifele)(-a- Percent of total population by income-to-poverty threshold ratios, 2000 


Total population White 
Ratio ; oe 
Official MSI! MIT? Official MSsI' MIT? 
T 
Less than 0.5 occ. | 4.4 ] 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.2 
OS GuO OO ne csecescpevs dye 6.9 8.4 9.1 5.9 Heo 7.9 
TONG ROS. cert eecsvadetss 17.9 27.8 29.6 17.0 26.1 27.9 
DO NTOUS OG Te. teccoussauses | 32.5 37.8 38.7 S21 39.0 40.3 
A OF MONG drt iccescheavecstes 38.3 22.2 19.0 40.9 24.1 20.7 
Children Black 

Official Ms!' MIT? Official Ms!I' MIT? 

Lessithan'Oi5 (.2...5.-0.-- 6.4 3.9 3.8 9.3 6.1 5.7 
OPSHO OOO oie cess: 9.6 10.7 12.0 250 14.5 15.6 
ALOAOAN OO. Pacer ceccsvavesss 21.3 33.3 34.1 24.4 37.8 39.6 
Pad OR fou ih? fo herr ae epee ree Boe 36.7 36.8 32.0 30.7 30.1 
SOF MOC ee ish eae 29.3 15.4 13.2 Ziad 11.0 9.0 

Nonelderly adults Hispanic 
Official MSI! MIT? Official MSI' MIT? 
Ja 

Less than)0:5.......:...5..-.. 3.9 3.6 3.6 3 6:3 6.1 
O'S 10) OOO ieatasanenesss 5:5 6.8 7.4 13.9 17.9 20.2 
14.7 24.6 25.9 30.1 44.1 44.3 

31.6 39.0 40.4 32.6 PAS f 24.4 

44.3 26.0 22.6 16.1 6.0 Sea 

Elderly Female householder 
eee ae SE ee 
Official MS!' MIT? Official Ms!' MIT? 
rae 

Less'than0.S)......s1....:3: Ze. 4.6 25) 10.9 8.6 8.0 
OFSitO1 O09 eer 8.0 12.0 VALS 14.8 16.5 17.9 
1.0 to 1.99 PT fea SVR) 38.8 Zine 38.6 40.1 
2.0 to 3.99 35.7 oo.0 34.0 29.2 26.6 26.2 
AOWIMOTO' s-cesorses-c8 20-22 27.0 17.4 13:1 17.9 9.7 7.9 


1 msi= Medical out-of-pocket expenses subtracted from income. Source: March 2001 Current Population Survey. 


2 mit= Medical out-of-pocket expenses in the threshold. 
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experimental measures also helps gauge the effectiveness of 
these programs in improving the lives of low-income families 
and individuals. With such a procedure one can more carefully 
ascertain the situation of particular population subgroups that 


Notes 


are often specifically targeted for aid. Finally, the experimental 
measures allow us to more thoroughly understand the costs 
and economic hardship that individuals and families face and 
to examine where and how difficulties arise. O 
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Appendix: Medical risk factors (with adjustment for the uninsured) and mean values 
of Medical out-of-pocket expenditures for msi and mit measures 


Characteristic Medical risk factors msi mean amount! mit mean amount? 


Reference family ccc os water ceee ‘ $1,349 
Families with no elderly members: 


Private, one person 
Good ihealthhh..8 werkt aa See 
Fall/poonnealihe-.sec rc ee 
Private, two people 
Goodinealtin ener s reece e eee 
FAW POOE MG AIR) ae coast tater reer cee 
Private, three or more people 
Good health 


Public, one person 
Good healt. 2.c., ceacvonce tore eons 
Fale(poor heatthitssenucccscsveeres coe ents j 
Public, two or more people 
Good health 


Uninsured, one person 
Goon Reali tooo sees pene eee 
EOlRDOOEMO SIE crt. ccc cescosene x nateerettienenscnrccne 
Uninsured, two or more people 
Goodinealtla Sere cee rn eh eer eccaene 


Families with elderly members: 


Private, one person 
Ero ove tito] 11 De Veen Re RAE Pe Ee Sey 
Fair/poor health 
Private, two or more people 
SOO ANGI exc tac os ectacac tcc tea ee sci ccoan cee 
FaltsDOOr REA cosecc. cots co ecceneeereuecee esterase 


Public, one person 
GOOG SAN ee scones Bictcitesceckaibvacsevsees 
Fai DOOR MOANA eco) oss erck sag epac eset esc ovons 
Public, two or more people 
Goodinealtiiie tec certo eer tete i eset. 
Fair POOG CANT xs: Atascccascioss wessaseesacenquaeesnssces 


1 wsi= Medical out-of-pocket expenses subtracted from income. Survey, 1996 Medical Expenditure Panel Survey; and Jessica Banthin 
2 wmit= Medical Ee verkas ApoGD in the threshold. and others, “Medical Care Needs in Poverty Thresholds: Problems Posed 

by the Uninsured,” Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality, American 
Source: 1998-2001 Current Expenditure Survey; 2001 Current Population Economic Association meeting, January 2001. 
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The influx of women into legal 
professions: an economic analysis 


Women are increasingly attracted to the field of law, 
possibly because of its favorable economic factors, 
such as relatively high earnings early in the career 
and ease of re-entry into the field after periods 

of nonparticipation in the labor force 


P=) he year 2001 was a watershed year in legal 
' education. For the first time, female law 
| school entrants outnumbered men.' This 

event is the culmination of a trend over the last 

half-century which saw the legal profession ex- 
perience rapid increases in the number and per- 
cent of women receiving law degrees. At the 
same time, a large body of literature documented 

a “second class” professional status of women 

in the legal field. If women are treated so poorly 

in the legal profession, why do they find it an 
attractive career choice? 

Previous examinations of the status of women 
in law have compared female to male law gradu- 
ates. This research examines the proposition that 
the correct economic comparison, especially from 
an occupational choice standpoint, is not be- 
tween genders within a profession but the rela- 
tive desirability across professions for women. 
As such, this article compares the relative eco- 
nomic rewards to women of four professional 
degrees: law, medicine, M.B.A.s, and social sci- 
ence/psychology doctorates. 


Background and literature review 


Chart 1 compares the relative share of degrees 
awarded to women from 1966 to 1996 (indexed to 
100.0 in 1966) for five “reference” professions 
(law, medicine, M.B.A.s, social science Ph.D.s, 
and psychology Ph.D.s). Women have increased 
their share of total law degrees by almost twelve- 
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fold (in 1966, only 3.8 percent of law degrees were 
awarded to women; in 1996, this statistic was 43.5 
percent).? In terms of the relative growth of 
women in the profession, law trails only M.B.A.s 
over this period but is substantially in excess of 
the other professional fields.* As stated by Pro- 
fessor Sherwin Rosen, “...the story of the legal 
profession (and, similarly, for the medical prac- 
tice) in the 1970s and 1980s is the entry of 
women...’ 

Part of the explanation for this growth in fe- 
male lawyers has been the revolution in female 
participation in the labor force in general (overall 
female labor force participation rates grew to 58.9 
percent from 39.8 percent for the January 1966— 
96 period).° Another explanation is the increased 
number of college degrees awarded to women, 
which grew to 55.2 percent of all bachelor de- 
grees in 1996, up from 42.6 percent in 1966.° How- 
ever, the “feminization rate” of the legal profes- 
sion exceeds by several-fold these trends in la- 
bor force participation and degree awards. 

The general conclusion of previous research 
into the status of women in the legal profession 
is that women are treated poorly. Wynn R. Huang 
found that “the earnings structure found in the 
law profession rewards men more than it does 
females.”’ Huang also found that women receive 
lower benefits than men for attendance at a pres- 
tigious law school, and suffer earnings penalties 
after having families.* Paul W. Mattessich and 
Cheryl W. Heilman’s study of University of Min- 


Relative share of professional degrees awarded to women, 1966-96 
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nesota law graduates found that women in the legal profes- 
sion earn less than men, and were discriminated against in the 
workplace.’ Sherwin Rosen found that female lawyers earned 
significantly less than men.'° Robert L. Nelson found that 
female lawyers worked in “less remunerative, if not lower sta- 
tus, positions.”'’ John Hagan and Fiona Kay’s 1995 study of 
Canadian lawyers found large gender differences, especially 
in earnings.'? Robert G Wood, Mary E. Corcoran, and Paul N. 
Courant’s study of University of Michigan Law School Gradu- 
ates found that even after controlling for childcare, work his- 
tory, school performance, and other variables, about one- 
fourth of the male-female wage gap remained unexplained." 
These findings seem at odds with the rapid growth of female 
law graduates. 

Richard H. Sander and E. Douglas Williams argue that the 
rapid feminization of the law was the result of three factors: 1) 
job opportunities in teaching, a traditionally female occupa- 
tion, declined forcing women into other careers; 2) law was 
“disproportionately attractive” to women during the period 
of increasing female labor force participation, especially for 
women of upper- and upper-middle income families; and 3) 
high relative salaries of lawyers to bachelor-degree recipi- 
ents.!4 (Sander and Williams did not compare salaries across 
professional degrees for women.) Sander and Williams com- 
pare the starting salaries of corporate lawyers to new bach- 
elor-degree recipients over the 1961-85 period, and found 
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these data were consistent with waxing and waning law 
school enrollments. 


The data 


The primary data for this analysis is the 1993 National 
Survey of College Graduates.'* The survey sampled ap- 
proximately 215,000 individuals, of which approximately 
168,000 responded (78 percent response rate). The sample 
size varied based upon strata. For purposes of this analy- 
sis, individuals were classified into professional fields 
based upon their “most recent or highest degree.” Sev- 
eral individuals in the sample have more than one profes- 
sional degree, for example, the physician who goes on to 
get a law degree. It is assumed that the most recent/high- 
est degree is a good approximation of career interests, and 
was therefore used as the classification variable. Further, 
unless otherwise specified these statistics are for those 
under age 66 who received their “most recent or highest” 
degree within the last 10 years (that is, their career age is 
less than 11 years). This last restriction is necessary be- 
cause most women in these professions have lower career 
age and experience than men; this biases the aggregate 
statistics. Because many occupational decisions are made 
on the basis of career characteristics as opposed to start- 
ing salaries, some of the comparisons that follow also ex- 
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Descriptive statistics of professional degree fields, 1993 


amine older career age cohorts. Table | contains descrip- 
tive statistics for the professional fields. 

Law schools and business schools attract students with 
similar backgrounds. Almost two-thirds of law school gradu- 
ates (62 percent) have bachelor degrees in social science 
(44.7 percent) or business (17.3 percent).'° The same two 
bachelor fields make up 49.7 percent of M.B.A.s (with a bach- 
elor degree in business at 37.2 percent); and 80.3 percent of 
social science doctorates (with a bachelor degree in social 
science at 74.7 percent).'’ Although not perfect substitutes, 
these professions do appear to be competing career choices 
for a large number of undergraduates who go on to profes- 
sional school. Medicine was included in this article because 
of rapid growth in the participation of women that parallels 
the growth in law degrees among women, although the types 
of undergraduates who go into medicine are substantially 
different from those who enter the legal profession (health 
and life science bachelor degrees make up about 69.2 percent 
of M.D.s). (See chart 1.) Psychology is included because it 
is a profession that has historically been characterized by 
high levels of female participation. In 1966, 1 out of 5 psy- 
chology doctorates were awarded to women; and in 1996, 2 
out of 3 were. 


Labor force participation 


Following Gary S. Becker’s pioneering model of the house- 
hold production function, households allocate time among 
many work and nonwork activities.'* Because household la- 
bor supply decisions are often made on the basis of more than 
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= 
Characteristic L Law a M.B.A M.D. Social Sciemce Ph.D. | Psychology Ph.D. 
Male Female iL Male Female Male Female Male | Female Male Female 
=| 
243 
NUIMDOF ...<0scscccsetccescsscusesncisessece cuecerens 633,175 | 241,228 489,629 | 157,645 610,078 154,711 69,354 21,956 65,575 53, 
Percentage Of total .............cseseeeseees 72.4 27.6 75.6 24.4 79.8 20.2 76.0 24.0 55:2 44.8 
i 4 
DiSab IG seco ceretccssvsccaxectseccecectrosteass 2.5 2.0 2.0 1.2 Pf 2.4 2.8 2.9 3.1 4. 
Mairi a erevecesassesuvssszvorescevexcteureceeeas 76.1 62.9 83.1 65.4 84.7 71.9 78.9 64.0 81.2 65.9 
Divorced/separated ............::ccseeeee 9.1 11.3 6.1 12.0 5.8 7.6 7.8 14.5 9.5 18.5 
Noteinlabor force tescc-ccesy-secze-eeceoe 4.9 qe 5.6 9.7 5.2 9.9 6.0 9.3 4.0 6.7 
With children at home ...........::s:2000 54.3 47.1 60.2 47.7 60.4 51.8 48.9 43.1 53.2 45.0 
New gradlate” ...<.:.s:.cceorsscsscsscnsesvase 15.2 Clie 2515 46.6 12.4 24.8 14.5 28.6 14.1 28.4 
Working in degree field ................0+ 86.0 86.3 Sia 56.3 96.9 95.5 76.5 78.1 87.5 84.7 
Not a U.S. citizen (Visa) ...........606 1.0 1.8 4.0 4.5 5.8 10.9 fale 6.3 4.0 3.9 
Mean of number: 
Biological age (years) ..........cseeeee 41 36 4 35 42 36 46 43 45 43 
Career age (years)? ...........sesseseeeeees 17 10 13 7 19 12 it, 12 15 11 
Annual salary (median) ...............+ $75,000 | $55,000 | $60,000 | $48,000 | $96,000 |; $68,000 | $54,500 | $50,000 | $55,000 | $48,000 
Full-time professional 
EXPEFiENCe (YEAMS) ...........eeereeeeeees 10 20 13 17 9 20 15 19 14 
Average workweek (hours)? 38 46 4 49 42 46 42 46 41 
' New graduates are individuals who received professional degree within of professional or graduate degree. 
5 years or less. 3 Average workweek data for full-time workers only. 
2 Includes all career ages. Career age is defined as years since receipt Source: 1993 National Survey of College Graduates. 


one worker, demographics and family structure can affect la- 
bor supply. For example, marriage or the presence of children, 
or both, require considerations of joint earnings and house- 
hold division of labor. This may restrict job search or hours of 
work for one or both spouses. The presence of children in- 
creases the value of nonwork production and may result in 
one spouse completely dropping out of the labor force. In 
most two-earner households, male earning potential exceeds 
that of women. 

Becker’s model of household production predicts that the 
rational household would thus allocate most “home” produc- 
tion to the wife and allocate “market” production to the man.!® 
The value of “home” production also rises with the presence 
of children; therefore, female participation tends to drop dur- 
ing child-rearing years for married women. 

National labor force participation data are consistent with 
this prediction: female participation rates are less than men’s, 
and drop during the peak childbearing years. Thus, at least 
for married mothers, the ability to exit and re-enter a profes- 
sion is an attractive attribute.” In addition, professional field 
attractiveness would be related to job opportunity, that is, 
unemployment rates. Table 2 contains labor force participa- 
tion rates and unemployment rates for female professionals in 
the four comparison fields. Law has the lowest female labor 
force participation rates of the comparison fields; it also ranks 
second behind only M.B.A.s in terms of unemployment rates. 

At first glance, these attributes would appear to make law 
less attractive than the comparison fields. However, if labor 
force exit is by choice, then the labor force participation rates 
reflect voluntary decisions. Table 3 contains data on why 


Labor force participation by professional degree 


= 
Law M.B.A. M.D. Ph.D. 
Characteristic b 

Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
MOL Aan eee conker cence tanta 191,283 143,413 220,550 115,726 171,341 84,573 40,365 38,565 
Working jeisa nti eas co cose nctecianel 178,778 121,352 209,484 101,965 164,176 75,011 38,069 36,268 
Unemployed Bee ceesacact eaten MUR sose 4,874 4,747 6,223 4,688 803 540 1216 239 
Nottinilabor toreet....fsscccsec eens 7,631 17,314 4,843 9,073 6,362 9,022 1,080 2,058 
Percent distribution 
WN OMRUG] ecasaz ccacectcxevierccaasstteceutartase 93.5 84.6 95.0 88.1 95.8 88.7 94.3 94.0 
Unemployed Se ca cacechaxcaitaconscaceenecesses 2 3.3 2.8 4.1 4 6 3.0 6 
NotinJabortoree ic. Gat escent 4.0 12.1 ae 7.8 3:7 10.7 Ol 5:3 
Unemployment rate ..............:c000 Pur 3.8 2.9 4.4 45) af 3.1 ile 
Labor force participation rate ....... 96.0 87.9 97.8 92.2 96.3 89.3 97.3 94.7 


Note: This table restricts the population to those with a career age of less__ the last 10 years). 
than 11 years (that is, those received their most recent or highest degree within Source: 1993 National Survey of College Graduates. 


Table 3. Reasons for not being in the labor force, by professional degree 


(In percent] 


Law M.B.A. M.D. Ph.D. 
Characteristic ] 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
T 
Total not in labor force ................ | 7,631 17,314 4,843 9,073 6,362 9,022 1,080 2,058 
FROUKOC tant co nee daa ee nek 4.7 11.2 21.7 0 23 .0 5.0 0 
On layoff 11.4 3.4 1.4 1.6 .0 .0 .0 .0 
MS) 86a Yo gl Acer al i So a 41.8 23.5 62.4 8.0 87.1 56.3 44.2 5.2 
Family responsibilities ................. 2.4 56.3 .0 72.3 1.8 24.2 22.6 61.1 
IIIness/disability ..........ceeeeeeeees | 7.6 2.0 SS) 8 4.6 4.4 3 18.0 
NoSUitabIOIOD scieces.deacceennes- 6.6 3.6 7.4 0 .0 2.4 16.4 8.6 
Did not want Work ............:::cccce0 11.4 23.7 1.4 17.2 .0 5.9 .0 17 
Other. se ee Ee | 19.5 15.3 3.5 11.0 2.8 19.7 6.2 28.1 


i 
Note: This table restricts the population to those with a career age of less __ the last 10 years). 


than 11 years (that is, those received their most recent or highest degree within 


professional degree holders were not in the labor force (per- 
centages can add to more than 100 percent because respon- 
dents were asked to check all the applied). Compared with 
the other professional fields, law ranks very high in terms of 
“voluntary” female labor force exit—retired (11.2 percent, a 
higher percentage retired than other female professionals); 
student (23.5 percent, second only to M.D.s, of which a large 
percentage were most likely still doing post-degree specialty 
training); and “did not want to work” (23.7 percent, first). 
“Family responsibilities” were more important reasons for 
M.B.A.s and doctorates to not participate in the labor force. 
Female law graduates do fare poorly in terms of “layoff from 
job” (first) and “no suitable job” (second), although these 
percentages are small. 

Another characteristic that would make law attractive 
to women is the ability to maintain high rates of labor force 
participation over a career. This is especially important in 
professions with high training costs, so that one can re- 
cover the costs of this training through higher earnings. 


Source: 1993 National Survey of College Graduates. 


Women in law have comparable participation rates with 
other professions early in their careers, but are able to 
maintain high levels of participation later in the career. 
(See chart 2.) The other professions all show steep de- 
clines in “late-career” participation. 

Finally, the ability to exit and re-enter the workforce is an 
attractive job attribute for married women, especially those 
with children. Table 4 contains data on re-entry rates for 
female professionals over the 5-year, 1988-93 period by ca- 
reer age. When one examines only re-entry into any job, law 
does not compare favorably with the other professions in 
early career but has high rates of re-entry in middle and late 
career (periods in which careers are likely to be interrupted 
for family reasons). Law becomes even more attractive to 
women when one restricts the re-entry data to jobs closely 
related to degree. These data suggest that skill obsoles- 
cence and lack of employment opportunity appear to be lower 
barriers for female law graduates to re-enter the workforce, 
especially late in their careers. 
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Source: 1993 National Survey of College Graduates 


Salaries 


In its most abstract form, economic theory distills occupa- 
tional choice into comparison shopping for the highest wage. 
Table 5 contains median earnings data for full-time profes- 
sionals who have had their professional degree 10 years or 
less.2! Median earnings for early career female law school 
graduates exceed all other professions. Overall, female law 
graduates make 92.3 percent of male law graduate earnings; 
this percentage is surpassed only by female Ph.D.s.~* 

When one examines earnings by employer type, a mixed 
picture emerges. Female law graduates have comparable 
earnings to men in the private sector (for-profit and not- 
for-profit), substantially less in State Government employ- 
ment, and exceed male earnings by 20 percent in the U.S. 
Government sector. 

Data on the workforce in general indicates that men work 
a longer workweek than women, and this trend holds also 
for professionals.** Table 5 contains data on median hours 
worked per week.** Using these data, annual median sala- 
ries are adjusted to conform to a40-hour workweek. These 
adjusted totals indicate that most of the difference be- 
tween male and female law school graduate earnings can 
be explained by workweek length. Further, after this ad- 
justment, law only trails Ph.D.s in terms of relative earn- 
ings of women to men. 
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anticipation of women in selected professions, by career age 


Career age 
Note: Career age is defined as years since receipt of professional or graduate degree. 


Labor force 
participation rat 


16-20 


Why do female professionals in general work fewer hours 
than men? Although data are not available to answer this 
question, the National Survey of College Graduates did query 
respondents on reasons why they were working part time: 
these responses provide some insight into decisions regard- 
ing quantity of labor supplied. As can be seen in table 6, the 
majority of women work part time by choice (family reasons, 
student, and did not want to work). 


Table 4. | Re-entry rates for female professionals, 1988-93 


{in percent] 


Percent of total not working in 1988 


moving to employed in 1993 
Career age in 1988 
Professional degree field 
Low M.B.A. MLD. Ph.D. 
Re-entry into any job: 
1D yoess 48.0 37 SS 454 
5A OONG Se 68.5 282 707 218 
2l and oar... 80.5 Q 103 139 
Re-entry into job closely 
related to degree: 
110 yoers 29.9 37.3 Ss 24.9 
Te aiypoers eee 65 73 58.3 a 
21 and older ic. 3 Q 6&5 57 
Note: Includes all career ages. Career age is defined as years Sincs 


receipt of professional or graduates degree. 
Source: 1993 National Survey of College Graduates. 
PN 


Hable 5. Median salaries of full-time professionals, 1993 


Law M.B.A. M.D. Ph.D. 
Employer type + 

Male Female Male Fernale Male Fernale Male Fernale 
RIAN MINE cao ec apace oes $61,000 $60,000 $56,000 $46,800 $90,000 $60,000 $60,000 $44,720 
Private, not-for-profit ..............c0c000000- 32,000 33,956 53,000 45,968 57,000 72,000 44,000 42,000 
BOM CMIRNOVO oso os 55,000 48,000 36,000 39,600 86,400 75,000 72,000 60,000 
LOCal GOVENMENT .............:cceccececeereeee 41,000 37,416 44,770 45,916 40,000 70,00 41,600 47,500 
State QovernMent ...........c.ccsceceeceeeees 39,000 36,664 41,616 42,000 89,000 (*) 45,000 41,600 
SS OCI TINIE asa ectiores sabe 50,000 60,000 48,200 45,000 55,000 (*) 63,000 55,450 
Educational institution ................2-... 50,000 43,700 35,000 40,000 33,333 32,000 40,000 38,600 
DA Go secrcspetaciacia- ane ee ca Pie iterates 54,000 48,000 54,000 45,916 60,000 45,000 44,720 43,100 
Median workweek (hours) .................. 50 42 45 40 50 50 45 40 
PINS SEE cect eect cucngnos $43,200 $45,714 $48,000 $45,916 $48,000 $36,000 $39,751 $43,100 
: Small number of observations. NOTE: This table restricts the population to those with a career age of less 
* Adjusted total salary assumes a 40-hour workweek. than 11 years. 


Source 1993 National Survey of College Graduates. 


ife\e/-a-3a =Reasons for working part time, professional employees, 1993 


[In percent] 


Law M.B.A. M.D. Ph.D. 
Reason 
Male Fernale Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Total, professionals working 
ATA UNIO cep enrencoeeseodcrcnsneers 7,225 17,431 5,789 7,173 3,535 11,162 2,654 7,370 
Er PRRs one, See rere ner ae 8 29.0 (') 1.6 (’) 4.6 47 
LDL oT Nene LOR re eee 47.7 14.9 24.5 8.6 24.5 3.4 28.3 8.5 
Family responsibilities .....................- 2.4 61.2 14.6 61.6 (’) 54.7 8.5 49.1 
lliness/disability ..2.....0.220..--cscceeeeeee () 1.0 (’) 1.3 5.2 13.2 2.0 (‘) 
DOD AM BID non scpssescsenteclce 39.1 10.6 40.8 9.2 21.9 8.9 35.8 20.1 
Did not want full-time work ............... 8.0 31.1 22.7 42.2 40.5 36.7 28.3 28.3 
Cli eS een 14.8 12.0 6.2 28.9 26.4 10.0 22.8 9.9 
* Small number of observations. the last 10 years). 
Note: This table restricts the population to those witn a career age of less Source: 1993 National Survey of College Graduates. 


than 11 years (that is, those received their most recent or highest degree within 


Table 7. Age-earnings profiles of full-time professionals 


Median earings 
Characteristic Law M.B.A. M.D. Ph.D | 
Career age 
I a cre opera aay Sane ee $40,000 $50,500 $44,400 $36,000 $32,500 $40,000 $40,000 
6-10 years we 59,000 60,000 50,900 86,000 75,000 49,100 | 46,634 
11-15 years 55,416 61,700 52,000 104,000 86,400 54,000 52,896 
16-20 years 76,000 65,000 49,000 116,200 90,000 60,000 54,000 
21-30 years 79,437 70,000 48,000 110,000 90,000 60,000 65,000 
PAM SOG CMB sc asescspscssnrsapsspsereenee 90,000 90,000 90,000 (') 100,000 84,000 70,000 52,000 
Estimated lifetime earnings (in millions 
5 DMN eo leo eater ac acpatense Toe soraes 3.203 2.846 2.786 1.942 3.811 3.160 2.316 2.138 
1 PREBONNE AURIS Sere ae onc snarcaroncionsedsiandaZe 1.225 1.071 1.086 831 1.465 1.224 .908 866 
| (5 percent discount rate) 
B. Small number of observations. Note: Data are for full-time workers only. Career age is defined as years 
| Full-time workers only. Lifetime earnings assumes 40-year worklife and since receipt of professional or graduate degree. 
| $48,000 for female M.B.A.s over career age 30. Source: 1993 National Survey of College Graduates. 
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Earnings early in one’s career are important, but lifetime 
earnings are the basis for undertaking the large invest- 
ments of time and money for professional school. Table 7 
contains data on median earnings by career age. Although 
these data are cross-sectional, one can infer lifetime age- 
earnings profiles from them. One interesting attribute of 
female law graduate earnings is the relatively “steep” age- 
earnings profile compared with other female professionals 
save M.D.s. (See chart 3.) This implies two things regard- 
ing female law graduates: 1) there is little skill obsoles- 
cence and penalty for workforce exit and re-entry (consis- 
tent with the labor force re-entry data in table 4); and 2), 
law has high returns to experience.” 

What are the expected lifetime earnings of female pro- 
fessionals? Lifetime earnings can be estimated from the 
career age-earnings cross-section in table 7. Using the 
assumption of a 40-year working life, a 1993 male law gradu- 
ate would expect to earn $3.2 million—and a female gradu- 
ate $2.8 million—over their lifetime.” Female lifetime law 
graduate earnings are exceeded only by female M.D.s. Dis- 
counting this future earnings stream to present value does 
not change these rankings. 


Chart 3. 


Median earnings 
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Returns to schooling 


While information regarding salaries and lifetime earnings pro- 
vide information about the relative economic benefits of a ca- 
reer, they have no cost component. Occupational choice theory 
is grounded in the concept of human capital, which views 
education as an investment that results in higher future in- 
come. A rational individual would thus compare the costs and 
benefiis of alternative careers in order to make a career choice. 

The benefits of professional school are the increased earn- 
ings associated with a professional career, ceteris paribus. A 
female M.D. expects to make about $3.2 million over her work- 
ing life, compared with the lifetime earnings of $2.8 million for 
a female law graduate. (See table 7.) However, these earnings 
are gross benefits, and the decision to undertake a profes- 
sional career is based upon the increased (or net) earnings 
one would make over not attending professional school. 
Thus, one must consider what one’s earnings profile would be 
without a professional degree compared to one with a degree. 
This is further complicated by the different earnings profiles 
that men and women have; lifetime earnings also vary with 
bachelor-degree field. 


Earnings profiles of female workers in professional careers, by career age 
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Note: Career age is defined as years since receipt of professional or graduate degree. 


Source: 1993 National Survey of College Graduates. 
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Costs of professional school are composed of direct costs 
(tuition, fees, books and so forth); opportunity costs of fore- 
gone earnings while in school; and psychic costs associated 
with the stress and difficulty of professional school (the “pa- 
per chase”). The largest component is usually the opportu- 
nity costs of lost income while in school; this would vary by 
individual based upon such characteristics as race, sex, age, 
baccalaureate institution, and bachelor-degree field. 

To compare the returns to professional school training for 
women, table 8 estimates costs and benefits within this hu- 
man capital framework: 

1. Average annual direct costs. There are two compo- 
nents to direct costs: tuition, and books and other 
fees. The annual tuition data are for 1993 and are 
from the National Center for Education Statistics. 
These tuition data are the average of all private and 
public institutions (in-state tuition) weighted by 
number of degrees granted. To cover books and 
other fees, $1,000 was added annually to these fig- 
ures. These data were available for law, graduate 
school (used for doctorates in table 8), and medical 
school. Estimates for tuition costs for M.B.A. pro- 
grams were made based upon tuition figures from 
Peterson's Guide to Professional Schools (1999).?’ 
Student support, with the exception of doctoral edu- 
cation, was ignored. In graduate school, a large 
number of students receive some support that re- 


duces the direct costs of education. Although data 
on the average level of support are not available, the 
National Science Foundation estimates that 57 per- 
cent of graduate students in the social and behav- 
ioral sciences receive some sort of support. As a 
crude adjustment to the direct costs of graduate 
school, it was assumed that the net direct costs, on 
average, were therefore reduced by 57 percent.”® 

2. Foregone earnings (opportunity costs). These costs 
are based upon the salaries individuals would have 
earned had they not been in professional school. 
These salaries are thus based on sex, undergraduate 
degree, and also length of training period. Using 
the NSCG data, average bachelor-degree salaries by 
sex, field of study, and career age were calculated 
(for example, median starting full-time salary for a 
woman with a political science bachelor degree; me- 
dian second-year salary for the same individual). 
These median salaries were then weighted by the 
mix of undergraduate degrees held by those attend- 
ing professional schools. For example, baccalaure- 
ate origins for law school graduates were 40 percent 
social science/history degrees; 16.9 percent business 
degrees; and 2.4 percent engineering degrees. Thus 
the average annual forgone earnings for women and 
men differ for law school because earnings vary by 
sex and undergraduate study field. 


Table 8. | m7 6 Estimated rates of return to professional degrees by gender 


low MBA. M.D Social Science/Psychology 
Employer type r Ph.D 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Costs of training: 
Average annual direct costs .............-. $11 ,460 $11,460 $7,044 $7,044 $13,265 $13,265 SOT CELIA I 
Average annual foregone earnings ..... 28,908 27,390 37,097 33,987 31,600 30,134 31,641 28,502 
Ota ieee tech fonas cs caencsceanvecussscnvasscee=s 40,368 38,850 44,141 41,031 44,865 43,399 34,412 31,273 
Training period (years) ..........cesceeeee 3 3 2 2 4 4 8 8 
otal traimiNnG) COSTS) <5. eee tiaseces-c2eseze-c0s0 $121,104 $116,550 $88,282 $82,062 $179,460 $173,596 $275,296 $250,184 
Lifetime benefits to training: 
Total Bachelor’s earnings ...........::000+ $1,568,070 | $1,200,394 | $1,825,805 | $1,355,509 | $1,556,777 | $1,271,354 | $1,401,662 | $1,054,546 
Total professional earnings .............++ 2,941,000 | 2,586,013 2,617,000 1,850,700 | 3,438,700 | 2,845,500 1,773,500 1,708,250 
Net lifetime benefits to training ........... 1,372,931 1,385,620 791,196 495,191 1,881,923 1,574,147 371,838 653,704 
Internal rate of return to training 
KD GN CON) eeeetncte-=ceuaverspecsenta conn caneseszenseer 15.8 14.8 14.0 12:5 13.6 12.6 1.3 4.6 
Degree completion median age (years) .. 26 27 28 28 27 25 36 37 
Note: Career age is defined as years since receipt of professional or 314 and the authors estimates for u.8.4. degrees. Time to degree for Ph.D.s 
graduate degree. from the National Science Foundation Computer Aided Science and Policy 
, . : : Analysis Research database. Direct costs for Ph.D.s assumes average stu- 
SOURCES: ee eary me sue ee Gas Me . eae ly ae a dent receives 57 percent support; this estimate is based upon the National 
ele OD Samide 200 Cornero age roae aee port ie 7 2 ea Science Foundation publication “Graduate Students and Postdoctorates in 
Graduates. Direct Nenad oe POT Sg Oey Ot Cureton. Caan e Science and Engineering Fall 1997” (Washington, oc: National Science Foun- 
Education Statistics” (Washington, oc: Department of Education, 1998), table dation. 1999). table 23. 
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Returns to schooling for female and male law graduates, 1993 
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Note: Career age is defined as years since receipt of professional degree. 
Source: 1993 National Survey of College Graduates. 
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3. Lifetime benefits to training. To calculate the net 
benefits to professional school attendance, lifetime 
earnings for bachelor-degree only and for profes- 
sional degrees were calculated using data from the 
NSCG. The earnings stream for the bachelor-degree 
only was based upon baccalaureate mix of those 
who attend a given professional school by sex. All 
data assumed full-time employment for a 40-year 
career life.”° 


Results. Table 8 contains the results of this analysis. For 
women attending law school, the total investment for the law 
degree is estimated at $116,550 in 1993. The majority of this 
cost is composed of the average annual full-time earnings 
that would be given up for the 3-year trdining period (aver- 
age of $27,390 per year). On the benefit side, a female bach- 
elor-degree holder would expect to earn approximately $1.2 
million over her working life; a female law graduate, $2.6 mil- 
lion. The net benefits ($1.4 million) of law school thus repre- 
sent an internal rate of return of 14.8 percent per year on the 
initial investment of $116,550. These data are summarized in 
chart 4; this chart also summarizes the data for male law school 
graduates. 

Male age-earnings profiles are much steeper than those of 
women’s. Over their career life, a male law school graduate’s 
expected earnings are approximately 14 percent more than 
women. However, when one examines rates of return, this 
difference is mitigated because women have lower costs of 
training and also lower bachelor-degree earnings. As a result, 
female net lifetime earnings exceed that of men’s. However, 
because most of these net benefits accrue in late career, the 
internal rate of return on professional school investment is 
lower for women (14.8 percent) than men (15.8 percent). Part 
of this difference is driven by mid-career decline in law school 
graduate earnings for women. This decline occurs at career 
age 10-13 (biological age “thirty-something”), and is likely 
the result of labor force interruptions for family reasons (this 
is consistent with the labor force participation data in chart 2). 
Overall, the rate of return to a female law degree exceeds fe- 
male professionals in other fields. 

Doctorate degrees in social science and psychology have 
the highest training costs and lowest rates of return of any of 


Notes 


the professional degrees. These statistics are primarily driven 
by the long time it takes to earn a Ph.D., averaging 8 years in 
1993 for these disciplines. In addition, there is considerable 
risk involved in pursuing these degrees—data indicate that 
approximately half of all doctoral students in these fields fail 
to complete degrees.*° 

Why has an explosion occurred in the number of female 
law graduates beginning in the 1970s? The analysis in this 
article finds that the legal profession is very attractive to 
women compared with other professional fields in terms of 
labor force participation, career re-entry, earnings, and returns 
to schooling. 

In terms of labor force participation, female law graduate 
participation rates are not higher than the other professional 
fields in early career. However, a law degree appears to allow 
for greater ease in re-entry into the field after periods of 
nonparticipation, especially for jobs that are closely related to 
the degree field. Also, the rates of labor force participation 
over a working career are very high for female law graduates 
versus the other professional fields. 

When one compares early career earnings of women in 
different professions, law ranks first. Further, when these 
median salaries are adjusted to reflect length of workweek, 
female law graduate earnings exceed that of male law gradu- 
ates. Finally, female law graduate earnings have a relatively 
steep profile over the working life compared with other pro- 
fessional fields that show decline in earnings, especially in 
later career. Expected lifetime earnings of female law gradu- 
ates are exceeded only by female M.D.s. 

When one considers both the costs and benefits of 
professional school attendance, an even stronger eco- 
nomic case for law school emerges. Using a human capital 
analysis, the internal rate of return on a law school educa- 
tion averaged a 14.8-percent annual rate for women, which 
exceeded returns to female human capital investment in 
the comparison fields. 

There are substantial economic reasons why women have 
been attracted to law during the last three decades. As female 
participation in higher education grew, law appears to have 
been able to attract a disproportionate share of these new 
professional school entrants based upon favorable economic 
factors compared with other professional fields. O 
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Employment restructuring 
during China’s economic transition 


As in developed countries, China’s service sector 

has become the main job creator, the country’s labor force 
is better educated, and the average age of the employed 

is rising; driving those phenomena are a fast-paced 
employment restructuring and a growing private enterprise 
at the expense of State and collective ownership 


uring the 1980s and 1990s, China under- 

went considerable employment restruc- 

turing as a result of economic devel- 
opment and institutional reform. In particular, 
employment growth was rapid in the country’s 
secondary and tertiary industries. The private 
sector became the main job creator, while employ- 
ment in the State sector shrank. Before the re- 
structuring, China already had shared some fea- 
tures with Western economies. For example, the 
Chinese labor force is reasonably well educated, 
women’s share of the labor force rose with the 
growth of the tertiary industry, and the average 
age of the labor force is increasing. This article 
examines the causes and consequences of em- 
ployment restructuring in China and its relation 
to economic and social development. 


Changes in industrial employment 


Although China has a large population, employ- 
ment managed to increase by an average rate of 
2.63 percent each year during the last two dec- 
ades. Certainly, this high growth in employment 
should be attributed chiefly to the country’s rapid 
economic growth during reform. At the same time, 
the Government still forbade the free dismissal of 
redundant labor in State-owned enterprises. Ac- 
cordingly, employment growth in the booming 
private sector was partly cancelled by the effects 
of labor separation in those enterprises. 

Chart 1 shows the transformation of the Chinese 
economy from 1978 to 2000 from an economy domi- 


nated by primary industries to one in which sec- 
ondary and tertiary industries now make up half 
of employment.’ The employment share of pri- 
mary industries dropped radically, from almost 
71 percent in 1978 to 50 percent in 2000. Over the 
same period, the employment share of second- 
ary industries climbed from just over 17 percent 
to almost 23 percent, and that of tertiary indus- 
tries rose from slightly more than 12 percent to 
almost 28 percent. The increases are attributable to 
industrialization, as well as the ongoing changeover 
from a State-dominated economy to one in which 
private industry plays an ever-increasing role. The 
tertiary industries averaged about 6.5-percent 
growth each year, while the primary and secondary 
industries posted 1-percent and 4-percent growth, 
respectively.’ 

The employment elasticity of gross domestic 
product (GDP) enables us to compare the labor 
absorption of the three types of industry. Evi- 
dently, the tertiary industry has always been the 
strongest in absorbing labor, while the other two 
industries performed weakly in job creation in the 
1990s. (See chart 2.) Since 1997, the secondary 
industry has seen negative employment elasti- 
city of GDP, attributable to a fast contraction of 
employment in the industry due to reform of the 
system, especially during recent years. 


Employment by sector 


An analysis of the employment structure by sec- 
tor aids in identifying the sectors that have been 
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Changes in employment by industry, 1978-2000 . 
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SOURCE: China Statistical Yearbook, 2000; Summary of China Statistics, 2001. 


Chart 2. 


Employment elasticity of GDP by industry, 1978-2000 
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NOTE: Employment elasticities were at a high peak in 1990 because that was the year that working 15-year-olds were first 
included among employed persons. 


SOURCE: Authors’ calculations based on data from China Statistical Yearbook, 2000 and Summary of China Statistics, 2001. 
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the main job creators during China’s period of economic de- 
velopment and restructuring. Table 1 shows that the employ- 
ment share of the manufacturing industry reached its peak at 
the end of the 1980s and declined thereafter. The selected 
sectors in the tertiary industry—especially wholesale and re- 
tail trade and catering services, as well as social services— 
had rapid growth in their employment share. The service sec- 


Table 1.| Share of employment in Chinese economy, 


main sectors, 1978-2000 


{In percent] 
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Source: China Statistical Yearbook, 2000 (Beijing, China Statistical Pub- 
lishing House, 2000); Summary of China Statistics, 2001 (Beijing, China Statis- 
tical Publishing House, 2001). Data published in the yearbooks are based on 
labor force surveys and cover all of mainland China except Hong Kong and 
Macau. 


Employment elasticity of gross domestic 
product, main sectors of Chinese economy, 
1991-98 
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Source: By authors’ calculation based on data from China Statistical Year- 
book, 2000 (Beijing, China Statistical Publishing House, 2000); and Summary 
of China Statistics, 2001 (China Statistical Publishing House, 2001). Data 
published in the yearbooks are based on labor force surveys and cover all of 


mainland China except Hong Kong and Macau. 


tor not only created a large number of jobs from 1978 to 2000, 
but also is most able to absorb labor, due to its higher employ- 
ment elasticity of GDP. In contrast, with a negative employ- 
ment elasticity, the manufacturing sector is now losing excess 
labor. (See table 2.) 


State and private employment 


As the Chinese economy shifted from essentially complete own- 
ership of the means of production by the State to increasing 
levels of private ownership, the private economy became a more 
and more important source of job creation. With its freer poli- 
cies, greater efficiency, and less socially encumbered outlook, 
the private sector is developing faster and faster, while the State’s 
share of employment and production is declining. 


Employment in the State sector. Chart 3 plainly shows the 
decline in the employment share of State units over the 1978— 
2000 period, although the numbers of employed persons be- 
gan to decline—somewhat sharply—only in recent years. 
Since 1996, the Government has set up reemployment centers 
to deal with “excess” workers separated from State jobs, the 
main component of the unemployed in the State sector. 

Because it is easier for private firms to enter those sectors 
of the market which require only a small-scale investment, the 
State’s share of employment is declining most in sectors such as 
wholesale and retail trade and catering services. However, in 
sectors such as finance and insurance, where large invest- 
ments are the norm, State units still hold a large share of 
employment. (See table 3.) 


Employment in urban collective-owned units. A collective- 
owned unit is just that: an enterprise owned by a collective— 
for example, the workers of the enterprise or the residents of 
the community in which the enterprise is located. Like State 
units, urban collective-owned units experienced a decline in 
their employment share, but more sharply. In addition, the 
number of employed persons in urban collective-owned units 
began to fall in 1992, earlier than that in State units. The em- 
ployment share of urban collective-owned units dropped in 
each of the four selected sectors shown in table 4, although 
much more slowly in finance and insurance. (Under the regu- 
lations governing entry into the finance and insurance indus- 
try, private firms cannot freely open businesses.) 


Employment in township and village enterprises. A town- 
ship or village enterprise is registered as owned by residents 
of a rural community or a township or village government. In 
China’s rural areas, employment in township and village en- 
terprises is growing faster, as a percentage of employment, 
than rural employment as a whole. The share of township and 
village enterprises’ employment out of total rural employment 
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included among employed persons. 


SOURCE: China Statistical Yearbook, 2000. 


and, indeed, out of the employment of the whole country grew 
rapidly over the 1978—99 period, but during the 1990s, the 
growth rate declined somewhat. (See table 5.) Table 6 shows 
the share of employment held by township and village enter- 
prises, by sector, from 1978 to 1998. It is plain that township 
and village enterprises’ share of employment in transporta- 
tion and in commerce and catering services grew faster than 
did manufacturing’s and construction’s shares, but manufac- 
turing still accounts for the major part of township and village 
enterprises’ employment. The faster growth of township and 
village enterprises’ share of employment in tertiary industry is 
not unexpected, because of the ongoing urbanization of rural 
areas of China. 


Employment in individual and private enterprises. Since the 
1990s, employment among both the self-employed and private 
enterprises in general has registered a high growth rate. (See 
table 7.) In particular, private enterprises have contributed 
greatly to job creation. Meanwhile, the employment elasticity of 
GDP of the self-employed and of private enterprises in general is 
considerably higher than that of enterprises of different owner- 
ship. (See table 8.) It appears that, lacking funds and technol- 
ogy, self-employed individuals and private enterprises prefer 
labor-intensive production. 


Distribution of urban first-time workers, by ownership. An 
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vei Employment in state-owned enterprises, 1978-2000 


___] Number of employed persons in state-owned enterprises 
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examination of the distribution of urban first-time workers, by 
type of ownership, shown in the following tabulation, reveals 


State-owned enterprises’ share of employment 


in main sectors of Chinese economy, 1978, 
1980, and 1985-99 


(In percent] 
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22.6 14.9 66.2 37.1 
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Source: China Statistical Yearbook, 2000 (Beijing, China Statistical Pub- 
lishing House, 2000). Data published in the yearbook are based on labor force 


Surveys and cover all of mainland China except Hong Kong and Macau. 


ifele\(-w-s Urban collective-owned enterprises’ share of 
employment in main sectors of Chinese 


economy, 1978, 1980, and 1985-99 


{In percent] 
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Source: China Statistical Yearbook, 2000 (Beijing, China Statistical Pub- 
lishing House, 2000). Data published in the yearbook are based on labor force 
surveys and cover all of mainland China except Hong Kong and Macau. 


Township and village enterprises’ employment 
and employment shares in Chinese economy, 
1978, 1980, 1985, and 1987-99 
Township Township 
Township and and 
ees ashe aoe s’ aoe 
en ise 
Year enterprises’ sii tadle nae In share In 
employment rural total 
(millions) employment | employment 
(percent) (percent) 
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Annual growth 
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Note: Dash indicated not calculated. 
Source: China Statistical Yearbook, various years (Beijing, China Statisti- 
cal Publishing House). Data published in the yearbooks are based on labor 
force surveys and cover all of mainland China except Hong Kong and Macau. 
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that State-owned and collective-owned units are providing 
fewer and fewer jobs for such individuals:* 


Millions of workers 


LV DIOL OWETSHIP tn orem 1990 1995 1997 
State-owned establishments .......... 4.75 2.60 226 
Collective-owned establishments .. 2.35 1.70 1.28 
Establishments under other 

tYPeSmoOL Owne4rshipy eee: 3D 155 Eo 
Self-employedieecner ee eee 40 135 1.64 


In contrast, an increasing number of first-time workers are 
employed in privately owned firms or are self-employed. 


Composition of employment 


Compared with developed countries, and even some devel- 
oping countries, the labor force of China is less educated. 
However, things are changing. From 1996 to 1999, those in 
the labor force with less than a junior middle school (grades 
7-9) education saw their numbers decrease by 4 percent. Dur- 
ing the same period, the number of employed persons with 
higher education increased by 1 percent. The following tabu- 
lation presents the composition of employed person in China, 
by highest education level attained:* 


Percent 
Education level 1996 1997 SDS oD 
Total accuse asnidevmamerce ees 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
INoischooling) ee eee LSi0me 1 1k6 eS 11.0 
Primary school (grades 1-6) ...... Bore S428 34.2 33.3 
Junior middle school (grades 
#2.) IR ce EER Ree oy 375. 319 38.9 3919 
Senior middle school (grades 
VOR 1D) icv iresin toca ata. kes eal ES, 11.9 
Higher education (college or 
UDLVELSIDY ieee reece ae eee 2.8 355 355 3.8 


Compared with their share in 1996, the share of employed 
persons aged 15 to 34 years was smaller in 1998. This might be 
partly because more youths postponed their entry into the labor 
market in 1998 and undertook a college education instead. The 
change in the structure of employed persons by age from 1996 
to 1998 is also attributable to the aging of the Chinese popula- 
tion. Table 9 shows the structure of employment in China, by 
age, in 1996 and 1998. 

The composition of employment by sex in China is also of 
interest. From 1978 to 1998, the proportion of women workers in 
State-owned enterprises, as well as the proportion in other en- 
terprises, was consistently lower than that of men. Over the 
period, though, the proportion of women workers in State-owned 
enterprises increased steadily, while the proportion in other en- 
terprises rose and then fell. (See table 10.) As in developed coun- 
tries, the expansion of the tertiary industry may have caused an 
increase in the number of women in the labor market, chiefly 
because more jobs became available for women, but also be- 
cause the growth of the service sector freed more women to 
work. 
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Township and village enterprises’ share of employment in main sectors of Chinese economy, 1978, 1980-92, 


1994, 1996, and 1998 
{In percent] 
Commerce and 
Year Agriculture Manufacturing Construction Transportation catering services 
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Employment elasticity ....... -.3 | 3 4 5) 

Note: Dash indicates data not available. Source: China’s Tve Yearbook, various years (Beijing, Agriculture Press). 


Number of establishments, employment, and employment share for self-employed individuals and private 
enterprises in China, 1989-98 


from number of self-employed persons because some self-employed establish- 
ments have more than one self-employed person. 


China’s Private Enterprises, 1999 (Beijing, Social Sciences Documentation 


Publishing House, 2000). 


Employment elasticity of cpp of private enterprises and self-employed individuals in China, 1990-98 


Employment share 
bivcae Characterized ee (percent) 
Year i 
establishments | sapere dr Private Private 
| establishments | Sel-employed establishments | Sel-employed 
NG89 ee See Seek erences: 90,581 12.5 1.6 19.4 0.3 3.5 
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eo es ae RCE RR ote ame 432,240 21.9 6.5 37.8 1.0 5.6 
NGOS Shteccs, austere; eercc 654,531 25.3 9.6 46.1 1.4 6.8 
NOOG css ceases aceecvsasnenaceeess 819,252 27.0 117.1 50.8 es 3 
CS ereerasenteeeeecerered aco 960,726 28.5 135.0 54.4 1.9 7.8 
1998 iene, Soest ee eh 1,200,978 31.2 171.0 61.1 2.4 8.7 
Note: Number of establishments characterized as self-employed differs Source: Houyi Zhang and Lizhi Ming, Report on the Development of 
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Ver (percent) (percent) Employment elasticity 
Private Private Private 
establishments | Self-employed \edoblchinents Self-employed Gaebininente Self-employed 

OOO isecccascnencnestcneiecsrsrstcs 3.7 8.5 23.4 14.8 0.2 0.6 
1 QOT Ms cresecscsccecescnstereters cwvsssecs 8.2 9.6 17.6 21.8 5 4 
NGO 2 Macks sashedustecsatactsesegnestaceecs 26.1 6.9 34.1 18.4 8 
NOS a tiars asec ocesee stones deccethts rcs 60.8 19.1 92.7 49.8 cf 4 
TOO Ger ocrcorecteonnceveersrcentecacrsseen 73.7 28.4 148.4 18.1 5 1.6 
WN QGS ciiessescsscasvessccuseseonesrsesses 47.5 22.2 86.5 70.4 6 3 
1996 seers... tesssunesvaruvoveseenests fess 22.5 8.7 34.5 26.8 it 3 
VEST censcaconesrey Sore catccacee Bee: 15.3 8.5 20.8 28.7 Af 3 
NGOS receeweansnsnactasctescsaseatesasecers 26.7 12.4 ba (') (') () ) 


individuals was 51.8 percent. 


individuals was .5 percent. 
Note: 
1989 as the base year. 
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‘ Combined production growth for private establishments and self-employed 


? Combined production growth for private establishments and self-employed 


Data on production are deflated by consumer price indexes, with 


Source: Houyi Zhang and Lizhi Ming, Report on the Development of 
China’s Private Enterprises, 1999 (Beijing, Social Sciences Documentation 
Publishing House, 2000); China Statistical Yearbook, various years (Beijing, 
China Statistical Publishing House). Data published in the yearbooks are 
based on labor force surveys and cover all of mainland China except Hong 


Kong and Macau. 


Table 9. wg 6 Structure of employed persons in China, by 
age, 1996 and 1998 


(In percent] 


Age group 1996 1998 

A Kol tc heehee ts See TR Ae 100.0 100.0 
(SSS ke UR eRe ant eee 6.0 5.8 
PAV ESA): NaS Nee A Pee Ae ae te A Oe 13:0 Tate 
25 DONA aren ee ees 16.6 | 15.9 
ES OGY Ren RE Sr A ap a 16.2 16.0 
Ho (Gee .S A oe oe oe 10.5 i iahesy 
AAAS. Rete Be eee loo £ as 12.3 
71 Se 10 Pee ea ine Oe eats 5 Oa 9.0 - 10.0 
BOH=S ANF cto ace 6.2 6.7 
DOO Re eucs. cae runes 4.6 4.5 
(oOo: USNR ce ae nO 3.1 3.1 
Sbiorolder ste. | 2a 3.0 

| 


Note: Data earlier than 1996 are not comparable to data listed. 

Source: China Statistical Yearbook, 1997, 1999 (Beijing, China Statistical 
Publishing House, 1997, 1999). Data published in the yearbooks are based on 
labor force surveys and cover all of mainland China except Hong Kong and 
Macau. 


able 10, isa =Proportion of women workers in China, 1978, 
1980, and 1985-98 


Percent in Percent 
Year | Percentof | state-owned in other 
| Workforce enterprises | enterprises 
TOPE es ns Pe 32.9 28.5 _ 
TRIO Cesc seat cnay ceacatececoaa 35.4 30.8 _ 
PD ecco eave cceveceeavevencvecs | 36.4 32.4 45.5 
iM ee ee ee ee 36.6 32.8 47.3 
TORS uc-d ace acca tee dees 36.8 Boe 48.6 
OBS he oes 37.0 33.4 49.5 
(po Soe eee eee eee 37.4 33.9 50.8 
POO ee es een eae 37.7 34.2 Bike 
OOS ae eo tera so ce ete 37.8 34.5 523 
POOP etie.d acctaactemtnewters 37.8 34.7 52.1 
LOGS OEP Leer rose hard 318 35.1 47.6 
OS: cw duce ssubcudvevesevecsssaepiess 38.0 35.5 47.9 
OOS eeeeercs se eet eet 38.6 36.1 48.3 
ROOG AE es bee ost 2 38.7 36.4 47.5 
IGS) Oeca® ctpeeere eee ere 38.8 36.5 47.2 
PODS tee a Le cectectccrt 37.9 36.1 43.0 
Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
Source: China Labor and Social Security Yearbook, 1999 (Beijing, China 


Statistical Publishing House, 1999). 


THIS ARTICLE HAS EXAMINED THE STRUCTURE of employment 
in China and its evolution over the past couple of decades, after 


market reform was introduced into the country. Employment 
restructuring in China shares some common characteristics with 
that in developed countries. First, the tertiary industry—espe- 
cially the service sector—has become the main job creator. Sec- 
ond, the labor force has become better educated as higher level 
skills and more knowledge played an increasingly important role 
in the economic transition. Third, the average age of the em- 
ployed has risen, partly because youths are furthering their edu- 
cation and, consequently, entering the labor market later. Finally, 
women’s share of the labor force is lower than that of men, al- 
though their proportion in State-owned units has risen. 
China’s economy also has its distinctive features. The 
country’s rapid economic development has required its indus- 
trial structure to adjust to the quickly changing conditions, and 
the adjustment has not often been easy. Moreover, the composi- 
tion of employed persons by type of ownership has changed 
greatly over the reform period. The proportion of employment in 
State-owned and collective-owned units has declined sharply, 
especially in sectors, such as manufacturing and services, that 
private establishments find it relatively easy to enter. In the mean- 
time, private enterprises have become the major job creators for 
both those already employed and those just entering the market- 
place. Part of the ability of private enterprises to create jobs 
stems from the labor-intensive technology that those enterprises 
have adopted, which requires more workers and thus holds out 
more promise of absorbing labor. ts) 


Notes 


1 Primary industries include forestry, animal husbandry, and fishing; 
mining and quarrying, manufacturing, and construction are classified as 
secondary industries; and banking and insurance, wholesale and retail trade 
and catering services, and social services are considered tertiary industries. 


* The employment growth figures presented are the authors’ calcula- 
tions, based on employment data from China Statistical Yearbook, 2000 
(Beijing, China Statistical Publishing House, 2000). 


3 China Statistical Yearbook, 1998 (Beijing, China Statistical Publish- 
ing House, 1998). 


4 Tbid., various years. 
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Inequality update 


Earnings, income, and wealth are 
unequally distributed among American 
households and, according to Santiago 
Budria Rodriguez, Javier Diaz-Gimenez, 
Vincenzo Quadrini, and Jose-Victor Rios- 
Rull writing in the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis Quarterly Review, the 
basic facts about those inequalities did 
not change much in the 1990s. 

Wealth is the most concentrated of the 
three variables in 1998. Statistics such as 
the Gini index show that labor earnings 
are somewhat more concentrated than 
income in aggregate, but there is a twist 
to these distributions at the top of the 
scale. The authors write, “The Lorenz 
curve for earnings lies below the Lorenz 
curve for income in the bottom part of 
the distribution, and these roles are 
reversed after approximately the 87th 
percentile. This implies that income is 
more equally distributed than earnings 
except in the top tail of the distribution.” 
They attribute this to income transfers 
to lower income households. 

To measure changes in concen- 
tration, Rodriguez and his colleagues 
compared the 1998 results of the 1998 
Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) to 
those of the 1992 SCF, adjusting the latter 
for changes in variable definition. They 
found small changes between the two 
surveys. Earnings inequality, as 
measured by the Gini index, edged down 
from 0.629 in 1992 to 0.611 in 1998. Over 
the same interval, the Gini index for 
income decreased from 0.574 to 0.533, 
while the Gini index for wealth inched 
up from 0.791 to 0.803. 

Using these distributions of 
inequality, Rodriguez and his collea- 
gues define rich and poor subgroups in 
terms of wealth, income, and earnings. 
They found, “The rich tend to be rich in 
all three dimensions. This is not the 
case for the poor.” Specifically, the 
earnings-poor had a fair amount of 
wealth. Part was accounted for by the 
presence in the lower earnings group of 
retired households with some accumulated 


wealth and business owners with 
negative labor earnings due to 
financial distress in the business, but 
significant wealth and capital income. 
Conversely, the wealth-poor, who 
tended to be young and single, were 
often reasonably well off in terms of 
earnings and income. 


Telecommuting and 
home life 


Wide-scale working from home with the 
support of computers and telecom- 
munications tolls has been forecast as 
next year’s big thing for the past couple 
of decades. “Yet,” writes British sociol- 
ogist Susan Baines in the journal New 
Technology, Work and Employment, 
“the uptake of telework has persist- 
ently lagged behind expectations.” 

One of the barriers to its adoption 
Baines examines is the stress that results 
from blurring the boundaries between 
work and home. In general, the discom- 
fort involved trying to fit work into the 
physical and, more importantly, the 
emotional space of a worker’s home 
has been under-recognized. Several 
teleworkers interviewed by Baines 
reported feeling either physically 
cramped by the additional paraphernalia 
of an at-home workspace or emotionally 
stressed from domestic conflict over the 
use of space, or both. 

Some of this tension may reflect the 
fact that the study was conducted in 
Great Britain and Baines cites other 
papers that suggest that housing there 
is poorly designed for working in. 
However, Baines’ point that “the home 
can be an awkward and inflexible place 
to work, a place where space is often 
not adequate for the competing 
demands of domestic life and work,” may 
well be more universal. See, for a 
complementary example, the Stanford 
University study which characterized 
telework as “invading” the home and 
intruding into many other aspects of life 
as well. (The Précis in the March 2000 
Review summarized this report.) 
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Economic importance 
of good schools 


“There is,” according to Eric A 
Hanushek in a recent NBER Working 
Paper, “mounting evidence that quality 
[of schooling]—generally measured by 
test scores—is positively related to 
individual earnings, productivity, and 
economic growth.” Early studies of 
education and wages focused on the 
return to an undifferentiated year of 
schooling and suggested little effect of 
differences in cognitive ability if 
quantity of education was held 
constant. More recent studies surveyed 
by Hanushek indicate that higher quality 
of education, as measured by standard 
tests, is linked to individual productivity 
and earnings. Also, higher individual 
achievement scores are correlated with 
the probability of continued school 
attendance— a sort of quality-leads-to- 
quantity effect. 


Consumer confidence 
post-September 11 


The events of September 11th had 
significant effects on the U.S. economy 
beyond the loss of human life and 
destruction of property. According to C. 
Alan Garner, in the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City Economic Review, 
consumer confidence, which many 
expected to be hugely impacted in the 
aftermath of the attacks, proved to be 
“surprisingly resilient.” 

Both major private surveys of 
consumers (one by the Conference 
Board and one by the University of 
Michigan) fell sharply in the autumn of 
2001. Garner’s research, however, 
shows that some decline occurred 
before September 11 and that the 
impacts of the terrorist attacks were not 
statistically significant once already 
deteriorating conditions were taken into 
account. By the end of 2001, both 
indexes of consumer attitudes had 
started to recover and seemed to be 
maintaining their usual relationships to 
other economic indicators. Oo 


Book Review 


Lessons in co-management 


Learning from Saturn: Possibilities for 
Corporate Governance and Em- 
ployee Relations. By Saul A. 
Rubinstein and Thomas A. Kochan. 
Ithaca, NY, Cornell University Press, 
2001. 156 pp. $25. 


In the early 1950s, United Auto Workers 
revered president Walter Reuther sug- 
gested to the big three domestic auto 
manufacturers that the union might en- 
tertain some contract changes if the in- 
dustry considered manufacturing a small 
car to compete with some of the imports 
beginning to trickle into the U.S. market- 
place. Increased production, Reuther 
believed, would create more jobs for his 
membership and was not really a con- 
cession but a positive gain. General 
Motors, in particular, bluntly informed 
Reuther that his job was to negotiate 
benefits for the workers and that pro- 
duction strategies were management 
prerogatives. Not until the late 1970s 
did American auto manufacturers see the 
benefits of Reuther’s suggestion after 
small Japanese, Korean, and German car 
makers began to carve out large chunks 
of the U.S. auto market. Like the power- 
ful Saturn rockets that propelled astro- 
nauts into outer space, a stellar experi- 
ment in this process was GM’s subsid- 
iary in Spring Hill, Tennessee. 

Saturn was by no means the only 
business entity to produce a low-cost 
experiment using a philosophy of labor- 
management cooperation in the 1980s 
and early 90s, but it was the benchmark 
by which other similar experiments were 
measured. As the authors clearly illus- 
trate, “From 1992 to 1998, Saturn pro- 
duced and marketed cars that achieved 
word-class quality and customer satis- 
faction unsurpassed by any other ve- 
hicle manufactured in the United 
States....only the Infiniti and the Lexus, 
two high-priced luxury cars selling for 
three to five times as much as the Sat- 
urn, received higher customer satisfac- 
tion ratings.” Many publications, includ- 


ing several produced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Office of the American 
Workplace, echoed similar feelings about 
the Saturn process. One of the most 
highly touted monographs analyzing la- 
bor relations in the 1990s and beyond, 
Negotiating for the Future by father- 
and-son team Irving and Barry Blue- 
stone, devoted an entire chapter to Sat- 
urn and anointed the organizational 
structure at the facility as the model for 
the future. Co-author Rubinstein fo- 
cused on Saturn for his Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, and probably spent as much time 


‘in Spring Hill as the employees at the 


facility’s modules. 

Saturn was a nontraditional manufac- 
turing system where co-management, 
involved in the organizational Manufac- 
turing Action Councils and Strategic 
Action Councils at Saturn, pervaded all 
aspects of the company, from design and 
engineering to sales and marketing. As 
the 1990s drew to a close, the U.S. 
economy had rebounded from its mori- 
bund state in the 1970s and 80s. Long 
lines of automobiles waiting at gasoline 
stations became recent but fading memo- 
ries, and consumer tastes began to sway 
back toward larger gasoline consump- 
tive vehicles. Unions that made con- 
cessions to management during the pre- 
vious economic slump now wanted a 
share of the new prosperity. Some of the 
experiments in labor-management coop- 
eration, most visibly at Eastern Airlines 
where a strike—despite the existence of 
employee stock ownership and union 
representation on the board of direc- 
tors—drove the self-acclaimed “Wings 
of Man” into liquidation. 

Saturn, again as the authors note, was 
never fully accepted by many officials 
at both General Motors and the United 
Auto Workers. In 1999, the members of 
UAW Local 1853 deposed long-time 
president Mike Bennett and replaced him 
with Ron Hankins, who supported part- 
nership but was not as wedded to the 
cooperative process as his successor. 
When GM closed its Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, production facility and reopened 


it as a Saturn plant, UAW President Steve 
Yokich insisted that the workers have a 
traditional UAW-GM contract. As early as 
at the 1986 UAW Constitutional Conven- 
tion, one of the union’s pioneers—Vic- 
tor Reuther, brother of the late Walter— 
vowed not to allow “Saturnization of the 
auto industry.” 

Rubenstein and Kochan succinctly 
note that despite pressure and obstacles 
in Saturn’s procedural way, “The net ef- 
fect of the governance and co-manage- 
ment structure at Saturn is that union 
members and leaders serve in a wider 
variety of roles than their counterparts 
in other locals.” At Spring Hill, more than 
400 jointly selected union members have 
partnership roles in the unique organi- 
zational structure at the site. The con- 
trast, they add, between Local 1853 and 
other UAW local is important for three 
reasons: first, the multitude of opportu- 
nities local leaders have to represent 
member interests in management deci- 
sions; second, the distinct differences 
in resource allocations between Saturn 
and other plants; and third, union lead- 
ers take on more active co-management 
responsibilities. Combined, this gave the 
auto manufacturer the presence of qual- 
ity, cost-effectiveness, and consumer 
satisfaction. 

Therefore, despite the gloom and 
doom of many industry analysts, the 
authors remain ardent fans of Saturn and 
its promise for the future. They high- 
light the opinion of former Saturn-GM 
President Skip LeFauve that the bottom 
line is that Saturn involves the people in 
the factory, at the dealership level and 
with suppliers. While many older 
“brownsite” GM facilities are downsizing 
or closing, Saturn has increased employ- 
ment, providing 8,300 jobs in Spring Hill 
and the administrative and research op- 
eration in Troy, Michigan. An additional 
6,000 jobs in related or influenced op- 
erations can be added to that total. In 
conclusion, both the distinguished MIT 
professor, Kochan, and Rutgers faculty 
member Rubenstein are optimistic about 
Saturn’s future. Saturn, however, is at a 
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consumer crossroad. They have ex- 
panded production for new models, in- 
cluding a sport utility vehicle line, the 
most popular sales item in the auto con- 
sumer marketplace. If one can draw an 
analogy with the car’s namesake, the 
Saturn rocket faced many obstacles and 
had less than a total success rate before 
depositing Neil Armstrong and crew on 
the moon. 

Learning From Saturn is a very nice 
and concise account of the Saturn pro- 
cess. In about 150 pages, the story of Sat- 
urn, for both professional analysis and 
personal interest, is nicely packaged. 
Much of the early sections of the book 
have been analyzed in great detail prior to 
this publication. As noted, a great deal of 
it was culled from Rubenstein’s Ph.D. dis- 
sertation. Kochan has done considerable 
research into the breakdown of the “so- 
cial contract” in labor-management rela- 
tions, and it is encouraging to read both 
authors’ optimism that the opposite is the 
case with Saturn. Labor relations 
policymakers, both in the private and pub- 
lic sectors, should read this book. Part- 
nership experiments may have waned in 
the late 1990s, but they are far from dead. 
Saturn, as the authors note, continues to 
run rings around the competition. 


—Henry P. Guzda 
U.S. Department of Labor 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment, unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 2002 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16-17 
were revised in the July 2002 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2002.A 
brief explanation of the seasonal adjustment 
methodology appears in “Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
49 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items cpI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
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hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http:/Avww. bls. gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the cPI , see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/Ipe/ 

For additional information on interna- 

tional comparisons data, see International 
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Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 

p = preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 
Measures of rates of change of compensa- 


tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 


for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 


‘years of age and older who are not inmates 


of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 aRmMaA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (sic) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11—16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
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ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums.were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2001 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2002 data, published in the July issue 
of the Review. Coincident with the bench- 
mark adjustment, historical seasonally ad- 
justed data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward were revised 
with the release of the May 2002 data. 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 2002 data, 
the first estimates for the transportation and 
public utilities; retail trade; and finance, in- 
surance, and real estate industries were pub- 
lished from a new probability-based sample 
design. These industries are the third group 
to convert to a probability-based sample 
under a 4-year phase-in plan of a sample 
redesign project. The completion of the 
phase-in for the redesign, in June 2003 for 
the services industry, will coincide with the 
conversion of national establishment survey 
series from industry coding based on the 
1987 Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system to the North American Industry 
Classification System (NAICS). For additional 
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information, see the the June 2002 issue of 
Employment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2002 data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
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established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average cps levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quar- 
terly tax reports submitted to State em- 
ployment security agencies by private and 
State and local government employers sub- 
ject to State unemployment insurance (UI) 
laws and from Federal, agencies subject to 
the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees (ucFE) program. Each 
quarter, State agencies edit and process the 
data and send the information to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are 
the most complete enumeration of em- 
ployment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropoli- 
tan area, and county levels. They have 
broad economic significance in evaluat- 
ing labor market trends and major in- 
dustry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment 
data represent the number of covered 
workers who worked during, or received 
pay for, the pay period that included the 
12th day of the month. Covered private 
industry employment includes most cor- 
porate officials, executives, supervisory 
personnel, professionals, clerical workers, 
wage earners, piece workers, and part-time 
workers. It excludes proprietors, the un- 
incorporated self-employed, unpaid fam- 
ily members, and certain farm and domes- 
tic workers. Certain types of nonprofit 
employers, such as religious organizations, 
are given a choice of coverage or exclusion 
in a number of States. Workers in these 
organizations are, therefore, reported to a 
limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holi- 
day, paid vacation, and the like, are in- 
cluded. Persons on the payroll of more 
than one firm during the period are 
counted by each ul-subject employer if 
they meet the employment definition 


noted earlier. The employment count ex- 
cludes workers who earned no wages 
during the entire applicable pay period 
because of work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based 
on reports of monthly employment and 
quarterly wages submitted each quarter to 
State agencies for all Federal installations 
with employees covered by the Unem- 
ployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (ucFE) program, except for 
certain national security agencies, 
which are omitted for security reasons. 
Employment for all Federal agencies. for 
any given month is based on the number 
of persons who worked during or received 
pay for the pay period that included the 
12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 
typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Oc- 
casionally, a single physical location en- 
compasses two or more distinct and sig- 
nificant activities. Each activity should be 
reported as a separate establishment if 
separate records are kept and the various 
activities are classified under different four- 
digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one estab- 
lishment; thus, the establishment is the 
predominant reporting unit or statistical 
entity for reporting employment and wages 
data. Most employers, including State and 
local governments who operate more than 
one establishment in a State, file a Mul- 
tiple Worksite Report each quarter, in ad- 
dition to their quarterly ur report. The 
Multiple Worksite Report is used to col- 
lect separate employment and wage data 
for each of the employer’s establishments, 
which are not detailed on the ui report. 
Some very small multi-establishment em- 
ployers do not file a Multiple Worksite 
Report. When the total employment in an 
employer’s secondary establishments (all 
establishments other than the largest) 1s 
10 or fewer, the employer generally will 
file a consolidated report for all establish- 
ments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment 
level and thus aggregate establishments into 
one consolidated unit, or possibly several 
units, though not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the re- 
porting unit is the installation: a single 
location at which a department, agency, or 
other government body has civilian em- 


ployees. Federal agencies follow slightly 
different criteria than do private employ- 
ers when breaking down their reports by 
installation. They are permitted to combine as 
a single statewide unit: 1) all installations with 
10 or fewer workers, and 2) all installations 
that have a combined total in the State of fewer 
than 50 workers. Also, when there are fewer 
than 25 workers in all secondary installations 
in a State, the secondary installations may be 
combined and reported with the major instal- 
lation. Last, ifa Federal agency has fewer than 
five employees in a State, the agency head- 
quarters office (regional office, district of- 
fice) serving each State may consolidate the 
employment and wages data for that State 
with the data reported to the State in which 
the headquarters is located. As a result of 
these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number of 
employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note 
that each establishment of a multi-establish- 
ment firm is tabulated separately into the 
appropriate size category. The total employ- 
ment level of the reporting multi-establish- 
ment firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which compen- 
sation is paid. Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging, tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contributions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(oasp1), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equiva- 
lent of any type of remuneration, severance 
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pay, withholding taxes, and retirement de- 
ductions. Federal employee remuneration 
generally covers the same types of services 
as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by dividing 
total annual wages by annual average employ- 
ment. A further division by 52 yields average 
weekly wages per employee. Annual pay data 
only approximate annual earnings because an 
individual may not be employed by the same 
employer all year or may work for more than 
one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individuals 
in high-paying and low-paying occupations. 
When average pay levels between States and 
industries are compared, these factors should 
be taken into consideration. For example, in- 
dustries characterized by high proportions 
of part-time workers will show average wage 
levels appreciably less than the weekly pay 
levels of regular full-time employees in these 
industries. The opposite effect characterizes 
industries with low proportions of part-time 
workers, or industries that typically sched- 
ule heavy weekend and overtime work. Aver- 
age wage data also may be influenced by work 
stoppages, labor turnover rates, retroactive 
payments, seasonal factors, bonus payments, 
and so on. 


Notes on the data 


To insure the highest possible quality of data, 
State employment security agencies verify 
with employers and update, if necessary, the 
industry, location, and ownership classifica- 
tion of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly compa- 
rable with earlier years. 

The 1999 county data used to calculate 
the 1999-2000 changes were adjusted for 
changes in industry and county classification 
to make them comparable to data for 2000. 
As a result, the adjusted 1999 data differ to 
some extent from the data available on the 
Internet at: 

http://www. bls. gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
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as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact the 
Division of Administrative Statistics and La- 
bor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (Ec) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the Con- 
sumer Price Index’s fixed market basket of 
goods and services—to measure change over 
time in employer costs of employing labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State and 
local government establishments providing 
6,000 occupational observations selected to 
represent total employment in each sector. On 
average, each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well-speci- 
fied occupations. Data are collected each quar- 
ter for the pay period including the 12th day 
of March, June, September, and December. 
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Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://www. bls. gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
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691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 


determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits, Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contnbute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted 
over the 1979-89 period excluded 
establishments in Alaska and Hawaii, as well 
as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: http://www.bls. gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 


(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 


. ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 


Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers _in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls. gow/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The cP! is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 


whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the cPI-W. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cpI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated cPI-U and cPI-W 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 
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Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use 
or material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
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price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price index 
provides a measure of price change for all 
products sold by U.S. residents to foreign 
buyers. (“Residents” is defined as in the na- 
tional income accounts; it includes corpora- 
tions, businesses, and individuals, but does 
not require the organizations to be U.S. 
owned nor the individuals to have US. citi- 
zenship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification, the three-digit level 
for the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SITC), and the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute both 
indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
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questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, non-energy ma- 
terials, and purchased business ser-vices. 
Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 


compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments 
except unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total 
hours at work of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons 
adjusted for the effects of changes in the 
education and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of ser- 
vices from the capital stock used in pro- 
duction. It is developed from measures of 
the net stock of physical assets—equip- 
ment, structures, land, and inventories— 
weighted by rental prices for each type of 
asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital input with weights 
which represent each component’s share 
of total cost. Combined units of labor, 
capital, energy, materials, and purchased 
business services are similarly derived by 
combining changes in each input with 
weights that represent each input’s share 
of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on 
changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year 
(the Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (cpp) the 
following outputs: general government, 
nonprofit institutions, paid employees of 
private households, and the rental value 


of owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm 
business also excludes farming. Private 
business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. 
The measures are supplied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Annual estimates of manu- 
facturing sectoral output are produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Quarterly 
manufacturing output indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Board are adjusted to these 
annual output measures by the BLS. Com- 
pensation data are developed from data of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics. 


The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43—46 describe the re- 
lationship between output in real terms 
and the labor and capital inputs involved 
in its production. They show the changes 
from period to period in the amount of 
goods and services produced per unit of 
input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capi- 
tal, or any other specific factor of produc- 
tion. Rather, they reflect the joint effect 
of many influences, including changes in 
technology; shifts in the composition of 
the labor force; capital investment; level 
of output; changes in the utilization of 
capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of pro- 
duction; managerial skill; and characteris- 
tics and efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division 
of Productivity Research: (202) 691- 
5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and 
measures of multifactor productivity for 
three-digit manufacturing industries and 
railroad transportation. The industry 


measures differ in methodology and data 

sources from the productivity measures - 
for the major sectors because the industry 

measures are developed independently of 

the National Income and Product Accounts 

framework used for the major sector 

measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing 
an index of industry output by an index of 
labor input. For most industries, output 
indexes are derived from data on the value 
of industry output adjusted for price 
change. For the remaining industries, out- 
put indexes are derived from data on the 
physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production workers 
and nonproduction workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output 
produced, and are derived by dividing an 
index of labor compensation by an index 
of output. Labor compensation includes 
payroll as well as supplemental pay- 
ments, including both legally required ex- 
penditures and payments for voluntary 
programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived 
by dividing an index of industry output 
by an index of the combined inputs con- 
sumed in producing that output. Com- 
bined inputs include capital, labor, and 
intermediate purchases. The measure of 
capital input used represents the flow of 
services from the capital stock used in 
production. It is developed from measures 
of the net stock of physical assets— 
equipment, structures, land, and invento- 
ries. The measure of intermediate pur- 
chases is a combination of purchased ma- 
terials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census,with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and 
other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
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constructed. For some transportation in- 
dustries, only indexes of output per em- 
ployee are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International 
Comparisons 


(Tables 47-49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
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whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countnes. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
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made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—-0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (CECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 


For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLs has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 


countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added 
in manufacturing from the national ac- 
counts of each country. However, the 
output series for Japan prior to 1970 is 
an index of industrial production, and the 
national accounts measures for the United 
Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the 
United States are the gross product origi- 
nating (value added) measures prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
parable manufacturing output data cur- 
rently are not available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” 
Survey of Current Business, August 1996, 
pp. 133-55.) The Japanese value added 
series is based upon one set of fixed price 
weights for the years 1970 through 1997. 
Output series for the other foreign econo- 
mies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for 
example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
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in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993) 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 
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Occupational Injury 
and liIness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 


continued beginning with the 1993 sur- 
vey. The number of days away from 
work or days of restricted work activity 
does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, 
such as a Federal holiday, even though 
able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or 
lost work days per 100 full-time work- 
ers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
jor Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to 
carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are 
those which are easier to directly relate to 
workplace activity (for example, contact der- 
matitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures is presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and IIlnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLs Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 
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Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: 

http://www. bls. gov/iip/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and iocal government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 
must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 


such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 


the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLs Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: http://www. bls. gov/iip/ 


LABSTAT available via World Wide Web 


LABSTAT, the Bureau of Labor Statistics public database, provides current and histori- 


cal data for many BLS surveys as well as numerous news releases. 


LABSTAT Public Access has introduced a new production Internet service over the World 
Wide Web. BLS and regional offices programs are described using hypertext pages. 
Access to LABSTAT data and news releases is provided by a link to the BLS gopher server. 


The URL 1s: 


http://www. bls. gov/blshome.html 


If you have questions or comments regarding the LABSTAT system on the Internet, address 
e-mail to: labstat.helpdesk@bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


2000 2001 2002 
Selected indicators 2000 2001 — + 
ll Ml IV I Il It IV ! Il 
=e | 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey): 
Eaboriforce particlPatlONiVat@:...ccccsscsescesceescesercrceressevaecccnsesereneneseod 67.2 66.9 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.8 66.9 66.5 66.7 
Employment-population ratio..........esscsscseesesersecessssestssesssessetereed 64.5 63.8 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 63.6 63.1 62.8 62.8 
ASNOINDIOVIMOME Vat 2s casccntrcneecneavanaes<ansgartaocererscesewacs=arsene 4.0 48 4.0 41 4.0 4.2 4.5 48 5.6 5.6 5.9 
MOM ccn.asosedea sees ec2bee> sgencaecsasoawgasesaccceahecsctvapsvesmvcccecsscas 3.9 4.8 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.6 4.9 Lyf HE 6.0 
WGiTO24 VOCS ieecenc-cceecevarterysresnenssenscverspsannsenesecsevenss 9.7 11.4 9.7 9.8 9.6 10.6 ee ilalze) 12.7 12.9 12.8 
DE VOOTS CIV QVOM Do ccxsiccracst sc assssvatncunebnncnexsananaseancraees 2.8 3.6 2.8 2.8 2.9 31 3.4 or 4.4 4.5 49 
WomMeN.........2-000 4] 47 41 4.2 4.0 4] 4.3 4.8 5.5 toys) 5.8 
16 to 24 years... 8.9 9.7 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.7 9.2 10.0 10.6 11.0 a2 
25 years ANd OVE... passuvaecs depstebaascssessessvons 3.2 Sun 3.2 3.3 3.0 3:3 3.4 3.7 4.4 4.4 48 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 
Total eee. cave scuncasesonhescctucsecicessorveeaoacsevesans 131,720 | 131,922) 131,819] 131,876! 132,185] 132,559] 132,193} 131,943) 131,130] 130,759] 130,706 
Private sector..... 111,018 | 110,989) 110,860] 111,219] 111,551] 111,687} 111,332] 110,939 110,035 109,594 | 109,505 
Goods-producing.... 25,649 24,949 25,690 25,681 25,626 25,493 25,136 24,786 24,375 24,049 23,879 
Manufacturing..... i 18,473 17,695 18,510 18,494 18,400 18,196 17,872 17,538 17,174 16,883 16,776 
SOrvic@-prodUCing!. ssosc2ec6:0-seasues7accevectsevcosevescesanccncacusvey 106,051 | 106,978] 106,129} 106,195 | 106,559} 106,941 | 107,057] 107,157| 106,755} 106,711 | 106,827 
Average hours: 
Private! SOCtOR at cecratocvee noose stsvectens aoe he onsale Eton e ruta vues 34.5 34.2 34.4 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.4 34.1 34.2 34.2 
Manufacturing. . ee 41.6 40.7 41.8 41.5 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.8 41.0 
OVOMIMO ss. cavevccsoevasccisesteduteve comscusesexcnupdepe ues ceesaevCuees sd 4.6 3.9 47 4.5 4.4 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 42 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)......| 41 41 1.0 1.0 at 1.3 9 8 1.0 9 
Private industry workers... 44 4.2 1.2 9 sth 1.4 1.0 9 8 Lat ited 
Goods-producing” 4.4 3.8 1.2 x) 6 1.3 af 8B 1.2 
Service-producing® Ses Fare eae ooh t aaron va ar cee ne ea ee neta tor nace enmnncocs 4.4 4.3 1.2 1.0 if 1.4 n20 1.0 8 Teal 2 
State and local government WOFkEIS.........:::062ccccceeeceesereeeeenaee 3.0 4.2 3 13) eh 9 6 21 6 6 4 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
= Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 2000 | 2001 cate 2004 fb ame 
MN Ml IV I ll Ul IV I MN 
to = — He 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
GIVIN EAN | OMAN IN sc atecessacceccentg auaecsve cis acne sansvesinessceeacasseceteced 41 44 1.0 1.0 0.7 1.3 0.9 1.2 0.8 1.0 0.9 
Private: WOM EAM cise cccsscecancnteayaececactansanvncatshieurntannasteeeened 4.4 4.2 dee 9 Ff 1.4 1.0 9 8 14 Ne 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilianinontarines oe. .cccccessentvaxasaccceecactseeret ra triaicd 3.8 3.7 1.0 aa] 6 14 9 1.0 fi 9 8 
Private nonfarm 3.9 3.8 1.0 1.0 6 1,2 1.0 8 8 9 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 3.4 AA 8 32 1.3 1.0 2 -.9 Tf 5 
Producer Price Index: 

EATMSEVOC GOO S ooo gccacs acy rvnccuoesusentunnserensnnnnseccccssnescarrorevonctiee 3.5 -1.8 1.8 6 4 9 8 -.3 -3.2 1.4 ne 
Binishea Gansumen GOOdS a esssscket vis sscceosssestnensverarcinentecces 4.3 -2.4 1.3 8 Jj 1.2 1.0 -.3 -4.3 1.5 4 
Capltal: aaulpmentiscctesurcccacnsa<ihccevestasenasssteemasuvesoeens 1.2 1.0 at —7.2 dint -1 7.1 -1 Bil 2.9 —.3 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components......:..... 4.0 -.2 1.4 1.0 -.3 ne 6 -1.0 -3.6 9 1.1 

GRO OA S ccs Scc rasta cans chasserbtentenncengereeseresvensecenseosere canna 31.41 -8.8 -6.0 21 9.4 -3.5 -6.6 -12.0 -12.2 8.0 37.1 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
TAUISURNGSS  SOCION oe cc cussee ccnp nsseecois cuuacevervescsaceetesesatesnassesnecvecsans 3.0 at 6.7 4 5 | -1.5 -.2 13) 7.6 8.3 Arg 
Nonfarm DUSINGSS SOCOM. 2.5 :<icccsssevcennsscrecsscsscssisasssstcanvscenevel 2.9 a1 6.0 6 ilers -1.5 = 2.1 7.3 8.6 LS 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 

calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 

seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


Quarterly changes are 


° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
The data are seasonally adjusted. 
* Output per hour of all employees. 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2001 2002 2001 2002 
i} il IV Il | uN il IV | iH} 
EE a a 
Average hourly compensation: ’ 
All. POrSONS; DUSINESS SOCIO i..:accseuntavcereornssnvasssasnbsconservesessvasansd 0.5 0.9 1.4 3.8 4.0 4.5 3.9 2.0 1.5 1.6 2.5 
All persons, NONFAFM DUSINESS SECHOFM........seseceseesessenensesenersneseens ai 1.0 1.5 3.6 3.7 4.2 3.6 1.8 1.4 1.6 2.4 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
GR TIC aTUAN Ceo LO eh es Bains Sie feta ana oe Rate 9 1.2 8 1.0 9 44 3.9 44 4d 3.9 4.0 
Private nonfarm... 1.0 9 8 ail Asi 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.2 3.9 4.0 
41 1.0 1.4 141 1.0 3.4 3.5 3.4 4.2 47 4.5 
1.0 9 Hf Va AeA 43 4.2 4] 41 3.8 3.9 
6 2.1 6 6 4 3.3 3.6 4.4 4.2 3.9 3.6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Givilianiriontarmnen epee 55 ap eet ete oe ee 9 1.0 7 9 8 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.5 
Private nonfarm... 8 9 
6 lf 
otf 0 
A) 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Employment status 
2000 2001 June July Aug. Sept | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
T i T 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
Population) .........ecsseeeeseee00- 209,699 | 211,864 | 211,725 | 211,921 | 212,135 | 212,357 | 212,581 | 212,767 | 212,927 | 213,089 | 213,306 | 213,334 | 213,492 | 213,658 | 213,842 
Civilian labor force...........+. 140,863 | 141,815 | 141,468 | 141,651 | 141,380 | 142,068 | 142,280 | 142,279 | 141,390 | 141,390 | 142,211 | 142,005 | 142,570 | 142,769 | 142,476 
Participation rate......... 67.2 66.9 66.8 66.8 66.6 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.4 66.7 66.6 66.8 66.8 66.6 
Employed nsescecasatc: 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,003 | 135,106 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 | 134,417 | 134,053 


Employment-pop- 


ulation ratio® 64.5 63.8 63.8 63.8 63.4 63.6 63.3 63.1 63.0 62.6 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.9 62.7 


Unemployed os 5,665 6,742 6,465 6,545 6,972 7,064 7,665 8,026 8,259 7,922 7,891 8,111 8,594 8,351 8,424 
Unemployment rate.... 4.0 4.8 4.6 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 Sie) 5.7 6.0 5.8 5.9 
Not in the labor force........ 68,836 | 70,050 | 70,257! 70,270} 70,755| 70,289) 70,301| 70,488] 70,613) 71,699} 70,995] 71,329] 70,922} 70,889) 71 366 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ Dea anc Heer! 92,580 | 93,659| 93,616] 93,708} 93,810} 93,917) 94,015] 94,077] 94,161] 94,228) 94,262| 94,315 | 94,414] 94,479) 94,622 
Civilian labor force.............5 70,930 | 71,590 | 71,429] 71,500] 71,523] 71,805] 71,940] 71,935) 71,988] 71,534] 71,718] 71,723] 72,098 | 72,428] 72,288 
Participation rate......... 76.6 76.4 76.3 76.3 76.2 76.5 76.5 76.5 76.5 75.9 76.1 76.0 76.4 76.7 76.4 
Employed............ccessee 68,580 | 68,587 | 68,535 | 68,610] 68,388] 68,696] 68,486] 68,204] 68,276] 67,818| 68,157| 68,013 | 68,193| 68,647] 68,390 


Employment-pop- 


ulation ratio” 74.1 73.2 73.2 73.2 72.9 83.1 72.8 72.5 72.5 72.0 72.3 72.1 72.2 72.7 72.3 


Agriculture 2,252 2,102 2,057 2,035 2,129 2,138 2,132 2,082 2,141 2,207 2,185 2,084 2,213 2,125 2,138 
Nonagricultural 

industries... 66,328 | 66,485| 66,478} 66,575} 66,259| 66,558} 66,354] 66,122/ 66,135} 65,611 65,973 | 65,929] 65,980} 66,522 | 66,251 

Unemployed 2,350 3,003 2,894 2,890 3,135 3,109 3,454 3,731 3,712 3,716 3,560 3,710 3,905 3,781 3,899 


Unemployment rate.... eis) 4.2 44 4.0 4.4 4.3 43 5.2 Sie) Gia 5.0 5.2 5.4 Sez 5.4 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ 
Civilian labor force... 
Participation rate.. 


102,060 | 102,023 | 102,067 | 102,165 | 102,277 | 102,371 | 102,438 | 102,492 | 102,550 | 102,651 | 102,728 | 102,847 | 102,936 | 103,038 
61,565 | 62,148 | 61,961) 62,103} 62,142] 62,222) 62,269] 62,321 | 62,481 | 62,056/ 62,703 | 62,320] 62,724|/ 62,597) 62,481 
60.9 60.9 60.7 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 61.0 60.5 61.1 60.7 61.0 60.8 60.6 


Employed 59,352 | 59,596} 59,555] 59,640] 59,526] 59,463) 59,302) 59,288) 59,205] 59,102] 59,588) 59,227) 59,333; 59,337] 59,316 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 58.7 58.4 58.4 58.4 58.3 58.1 57.9 57.9 57.8 57.6 58.0 OT.0 S77 57.6 57.6 
AQriCURUte.......c0.sci-00 818 82 772 784 781 823 842 852 859 824 829 804 732 760 749 
Nonagricultural 
industries................. 58,535 | 58,779 | 58,783 | 58,856 | 58,745 | 58,640) 58460| 58436} 58,346) 58,277] 58,759] 58,423) 58,602) 58,577| 58,567 
Unemployed...........:000 2,212 2,551 2,406 2,463 2,616 2,759 2,967 3,303 3,276 2,954 3,116 3,093 3,391 3,260 3,165 
Unemployment rate.... 3.6 41 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.4 3.8 4.9 5.2 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.4 52 5.1 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population) ....c.cccccsecccsseeeees 16,042 | 16,146) 16,086) 16,145] 16,161 16,163 | 16,195 | 16,252; 16,275|) 16,310} 16,293] 16,292] 16,231 16,243 | 16,182 
Civilian labor force............ 8,369 8,077 8,078 8,048 re) 8,041 8,071 8,023 7,845 7,800 7,790 7,962 7,748 7,744 7,707 
Participation rate......... 52.2 50.0 50.2 49.8 47.7 49.7 49.8 49.4 48.2 47.8 47.8 48.9 477 47.7 47.6 
Employed. ...ciccscscecseeemnes 7,276 6,889 6,913 6,856 6,494 6,845 6,827 6,761 6,574 6,548 6,575 6,655 6,450 6,434 6,347 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®...........-. 45.4 42.7 43.0 42.5 40.2 42.3 42.2 41.6 40.4 40.1 40.4 40.8 39.7 39.6 39.2 
Agricultureé.............000. 235 225 215 236 216 220 229 220 246 241 233 239 209 213 223 

Nonagricultural 
industries 7,041 6,664 6,698 6,620 6,278 6,625 6,598 6,541 6,328 6,307 6,342 6,416 6,240 6,221 6,124 
Unemployed a 1,093 1,187 1,165 1,192 1,221 1,106 1,244 1,262 1,271 1,252 1,215 1,308 1,298 1,310 1,360 
Unemployment rate.... isa 14,7 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population! RDS bused 174,428 | 175,888 | 175,789 | 175,924 | 176,069 | 176,220 | 176,372 | 176,500 | 176,607 | 176,713 | 176,783 | 176,866 | 176,972 | 177,087 | 177,217 
Civilian labor force.............. 117,574 | 118,144 | 117,854 | 117,986 | 117,813 | 118,274 | 118,506 | 118,566 | 118,403 | 117,759 | 118,472 | 118,159 | 118,661 | 118,742 | 118,530 
Participation rate.. 67.4 67.2 67.0 67.1 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.2 67.0 66.6 67.0 66.8 67.1 67.1 66.9 
EMmployed:.c..ccsc.ccs-e-<sseses 113,475 | 113,220 | 113,037 | 113,237 | 112,703 | 113,147 | 112,878 | 112,652 | 112,388 | 111,876 | 112,632 | 112,286 | 112,426 | 112,563 | 1 12,382 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 65.1 64.4 64.4 64.3 64.0 64.2 64.0 63.8 63.6 63.3 63.7 63.3 63.5 63.6 63.4 
Unemployed... 4,099 4,923 4,728 4,810 5,073 §,127 5,628 5,914 6,015 5,883 5,840 5,873 6,236 6,179 6,148 
Unemployment rate.... 3.5 4.2 4.0 41 4.3 4.3 4.7 5.0 5.1 5.0 49 5.0 §.3 SZ §:2 

Black 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 25,218 | 25,559 | 25,533 | 25,565 | 25,604] 25,644 | 25,686 | 25,720] 25,752] 25,785] 25,813] 25,839 25,868 | 25,898} 25,930 
Civilian labor force... 16,603 | 16,719} 16,739] 16,685] 16,720} 16,827] 16,748] 16,687] 16,833 | 16,769] 16,747 16,758 | 16,941 16,887 | 16,822 
Participation rate.. 65.8 65.4 65.6 65.3 65.3 65.6 65.2 64.9 65.4 65.0 64.9 64.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 
Employed. <n ccciscctesscsescnce 15,334 | 15,270) 15,330 | 15,337] 15,210) 15,339] 15,144] 15,040] 15,122] 15,119] 15,131 14,969 | 15,045] 15,168] 15,027 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio® 60.8 59.7 60.0 60.0 59.4 59.8 59.0 58.5 58.7 58.6 58.6 67.9 58.2 58.6 58.0 
Unemployed ae 1,269 1,450 1,409 1,348 1,510 1,488 1,604 1,647 1,711 1,650 1,616 1,789 1,896 1,718 1 794 
Unemployment rate.... 7.6 8.7 8.4 8.1 9.0 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 | 9.6 10.7 Le I 10.2 10.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
2000 | 2001 June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


Employment status 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional 


population ........cccceeeeeeeeen | 22,393 | 23,122 | 23,090| 23,157 | 23,222] 23,288 | 23,351 | 23,417) 23,478] 23,542) 23,604] 23,664] 23,732] 23,797] 23,867 
Civilian labor force.............. 15,368 | 15,751 15,602 | 15,753 | 15,788} 15,811 15,956 | 15,932 | 16,013} 15,988} 16,011 15,908 | 16,156] 16,085] 16,146 
Participation rate........ 68.6 68.1 67.6 68.0 68.0 67.9 68.3 68.0 68.2 67.9 67.8 67.2 68.1 67.6 67.6 
Employed -cactecs<<cc-cs 14,492 | 14,714 14,574 | 14,776 | 14,771 14,785 | 14,824} 14,751 14,753 | 14,700) 14,867 | 14,743} 14,877] 14,963} 14,959 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.7 | 63.6 63.1 63.8 63.6 63.5 63.5 63.0 62.8 62.4 63.0 62.3 62.7 62.9 62.7 
Unemployed. 876 | 1,037 1,028 977 1,017 1,026 1,132 1,181 1,260 1,288 1,143 1,165 1,279 1,122 1,187 
Unemployment rate....| Stall 6.6 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.5 71 7.4 7.9 8.41 fl 7.3 7.9 7.0 74 
" The population figures are not seasonally adjusted’ NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in 


both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
Annual average 2001 2002 


Selected categories | == 
| 2000 2001 June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. May June 
+ + + + 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over... 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,003 | 145,106 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 | 134,417 | 134,053 


ROI yc nse rte cose soccn tree panache 72,293 72,080 | 72,012 | 72,093) 71,705} 72,177 | 71,871 71,570 | 71,577 | 71,114} 71,457} 71,299} 71,397] 71,894] 71,524 
BRONTE oe cca ca ssccnthncanctoaevese 62,915 62,992 | 62,991 63,013 | 62,703 | 62,827 | 62,744) 62,683 | 62,478| 62,354] 62,862 | 62,595| 62,579| 62,524] 62,528 
Married men, spouse 
PFCSOME  ccccssccrccecaecsarsnnerens 43,368 43,243 | 43,357 | 43,264/ 43,143 43,099 | 42,983] 42,861 42,772 | 42,823 | 43,275 | 43,317| 43,167] 43,548] 43,140 
Married women, spouse 
PICSOMG oo s5ccccspexaccsecssecsacsecs 33,708 33,613 | 33,466 | 33,571 33,685 | 33,604 | 33,227) 33,330 | 33,209} 33,174] 33,703 | 33,552 | 33,446| 33,371 33,362 
Women who maintain 
HEM ES coos acesrccnensveveccvmarsvnnd | 8,387 8,364 2,513 1,558 8,328 8,274 8,256 8,331 8,458 8,396 8,417 8,320 8,266 8,397 8,465 
Class of worker | 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 2,034 1,884 1,803 1,798 1,852 1,882 1,898 1,865 1,879 1,917 1,930 1,825 1,896 1,911 1,909 
Self-employed workers......... 1,233 1,233 1,193 ai fos 1,239 1,278 1,290 1,276 1,313 1,311 1,293 1,264 1,216 1,156 1,158 
Unpaid family workers.......... 38 27 32 23 29 24 26 12 27 49 21 29 34 40 29 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers.....| 123,128 | 123,235 | 123,069 | 123,204 | 122,685 | 123,186 | 122,710 | 122,507 | 122,196 | 122,145 | 122,770 | 122,545 | 122,366 | 123,071 | 122,627 


Government 19,127 18,934 18,999 19,150 19,290 19,223 19,172 19,183 19,047 19,286 19,218 19,347 19,811 19,630 
104,108 | 104,135 | 104,205 | 103,535 | 103,896 | 103,487 | 103,335 | 103,013 | 103,098 | 103,485 | 103,327 | 103,019 | 103,260 | 102,997 
803 760 790 814 804 867 790 736 725 709 677 791 Tis 810 
: 103,305 | 103,375 | 103,415 | 102,721 | 103,092 | 102,620 | 102,545 | 102,277 | 102,373 | 102,775 | 102,650 | 102,228 | 102,485 | 102,187 
Self-employed workers........ 8,674 8,594 8,720 8,568 8,503 8,556 8,505 8,507 8,524 8,213 8,257 8,200 8,234 8,305 8,208 
Unpaid family workers......... 101 101 102 98 111 101 95 77 92 97 86 89 103 105 95 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
KOASONS: yee eeatesensshenssye 3,190 3,672 3,649 3,571 3,389 4,148 4,329 4,206 4,267 3,973 4,228 3,997 4,151 3,996 3,899 
Slack work or business 
CONGHONS? 550 cc20ssedcsscasied 1,927 2,355 2,276 2,174 2,118 2,796 2,983 2,796 2,809 2,549 2,755 2,721 2,690 2,626 2,588 
Could only find part-time 
WOM: cocciseesvecssas-praeeans | 944 1,007 1,008 1,011 952 1,064 1,108 ee} 1,161 1,089 1,120 1,021 1,131 1,064 1,031 
Part time for noneconomic 
FEASONS ices: cosecescesecceseeey 18,722 18,707 | 18,482} 18,812; 19,011 18,798 | 18,644] 18,587] 18,540] 18,201 18,395 | 18,530] 18,793} 18,887} 19,170 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
TEASONS ceeccsceesereeaeasneceecd 3,045 3,529 3,556 3,425 3,246 4,015 4,222 4,017 4,119 3,781 3,998 3,848 4,009 3,818 3,758 
Slack work or business 
CONGITIONS .vss:seccessesvse+--:0- 1,835 2,266 2,215 2,111 2,025 2,704 2,898 2,679 2,10 2,448 2,615 2,605 2,587 2,515 2,472 
Could only find part-time 
WON vencosrineesrecrescapmciel 924 989 990 993 927 1,045 1,082 1,096 1,138 1,068 1,089 1,001 1,122 1,033 1,022 
Part time for noneconomic 
TEASONSsic.cszsiecetesscseeo sat 18,165 18177 | 18,066! 18,283] 18485} 18232] 18,065| 18007/ 17,960| 17,717 | 17,886 | 18,004| 18274| 18350| 18739 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


ee, Annual average 2001 2002 
elected categories if - 1h 
: 2000 | 2001 | June! July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
7 i —a1; 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVET........ccescecseeseesees 4.0 4.8 46 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5, 5.7 6.0 5.8 5.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... cece 13.1 14.7 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 
Men, 20 years and OVEL.........:cccceseeeeeeee RS} 4.2 4.1 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.8 ee) Wy 5.2 5.0 Se 5.4 5.2 5.4 
Women, 20 years and OVEL.........:.scs0 3.6 41 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.4 48 4.9 5.2 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.4 §.2 5.1 
White total oc ccacrnecuentcrenetheerncee 35 4.2 4.0 41 4.3 4.3 4.7 5.0 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.0 §.3 5.2 5.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. oe 11.4 12.7 12.7 13.2 13.8 12.7 13.1 13.5 13.7 14.2 14.0 14.5 14.0 14.8 15.6 
Men, 16 to 19 years......ceeeeeee 12.3 13.8 14.3 13.8 15.1 13.6 14,7 15.8 14.6 13.7 15.4 16.3 15.4 15.4 divers 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 10.4 11.4 11.0 12.6 12.4 11.7 11.5 11.1 12.8 14.6 12.6 12.7 12.5 14.2 13.4 
Men, 20 years and over...... 2.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 4.4 4.7 4.6 4.7 4.4 4.5 4.8 4.8 4.7 
Women, 20 years and over. 3.1 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.8 41 4.2 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.6 4.5 4.4 
Blacicnotali x cccssccesseeee coca 7.6 8.7 8.4 8.1 9.0 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 10.7 11.2 10.2 10.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.............. 24.7 29.0; 28.0} 26.6 30.1 28.5 | 30.2 32.1 33.4} 30.7] 27.9 31.0 35.4 30.2 30.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years.....ceeccsseseseee 26.4 30.5) 30.5] 28.1 31.4] 30.8 31.2 31.6 32.0 32.1 30.0 36.9 37.3 36.8 30.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 23.0 27:6 25.75) 25:2 2857 |) 26:1 29.1 32.6 34.8 | 29.0 25.6 | 24.7 33.5 22.3 30.4 
Men, 20 years and OVET.........scscceees 7.0 8.0 7.8 7.9 8.8 7.8 8.2 8.7 9.1 8.9 8.7 10.1 9.3 8.6 10.4 
Women, 20 years and ovel............-+4 6.3 7.0 6.7 6.2 7.0 eif 8.5 8.4 8.7 8.4 8.5 9.0 10.2 9.5 8.8 
Hispanic origin, total........cscseeccseeee BZ, 6.6 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.5 7.1 7.4 7.9 8.1 ite 7.3 7.9 7.0 7.4 
Married men, spouse present............- 2.0 PLT f 2.6 Cai f 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.9 3.6 41 
Married women, spouse present.. 2.7 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.8 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.8 
Women who maintain families... 5.9 6.6 6.3 6.3 6.8 Tal 6.8 8.0 8.0 7.9 8.0 7.3 8.6 8.1 8.2 
Full-time workers.............60 3.9 4.7 4.5 4.5 48 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.7 S7, 5.8 6.2 5.9 6.1 
Part-time WOrKeMS.........sccccsscseseeescesnneed 4.8 Sa 5.2 5.1 5.4 4.6 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.2 48 5:2 5.2 5.6 5.0 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOIKONS cece. testereecceconiseresarrastraarccrerertetart 41 5.0 4.8 4.8 52 5.2 5.8 6.0 6.2 5.9 6.0 6.1 6.5 6.3 6.3 
Miningierrcssnectcotcarctecsese. cea eat mere 3.9 4.7 5.9 3.9 47 5.0 5.8 5.3 6.1 5.9 4.5 6.3 6.0 4.4 7.9 
Construction. 6.4 7.3 6.9 7.1 7.6 7.8 8.3 8.9 8.9 9.4 7.9 8.8 9.3 8.9 9.1 
Mainufactiringircmecanccoe--roectavoansre) 3.6 5.2 5.0 Siz 5.7 5.6 6.0 6.4 6.8 6.6 6.7 7.0 Tee 6.7 6.8 
DULAC GOOdS recensncne. chicas cesses 3.4 §.3 5.0 5.0 5.8 5.8 6.5 6.9 7.2 7.0 7.5 7,5 7.6 6.3 7.3 
Nondurable goodg................. 4.0 SA 4.9 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.5 6.1 5.9 §.5 6.3 6.6 7.5 6.1 
Transportation and public utilities 3.1 41 41 3.4 3.6 3.9 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.2 5.8 5.4 6.1 Say, 5.9 
Wholesale and retail trade.............. ra 5.0 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.6 5.9 6.1 6.4 ton 6.3 6.5 6.5 7.2 7.0 6.6 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.8 2.6 3.1 CAT 2.8 2.8 3.5 3.0 Ze 2.8 3.1 3.2 4.0 41 
SOMVICOSSvssccscecscecssenzeiepocerssdvorsvens 3.8 4.6 4.4 4.4 4.9 4.8 §.5 5.4 5:5 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.8 5.6 5.9 
Government WOrkeIS.........c.cceceseseeeee 72) 2.2 21 2.1 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.3 Ce 2.8 2.5 2.6 2.3 
Agricultural wage and salary workers.......| 7.5 9.7 9.5 10.5 10.0 7.6 9.0 9.3 9.6 10.3 9:5 12.4 9.0 OF 8.3 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma...............4 6.4 73 6.9 6.8 7.3 LOE 7.8 8.1 8.8 8.1 8.3 8.0 9.0 8.5 7.9 
High school graduates, no college............. 3.5 4.2 3.9 41 4.3 4.3 4.6 5.0 4.9 5.2 5.3 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.6 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 
degree 2.7 3.3 3.1 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 44 4.3 47 49 47 
College graduates me nts 2.3 2.1 oie 2.2 2.5 Pll 2.9 3.1 2.9 2.9 2.7 3.0 2.9 2.9 
Wen, Pbk a a | | 


Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2001 2002 
TT 
nua unemployment | 2000 2001 June | July it Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
= + ail a 

Less than 5 WeeKS......c.ccccsseeeseeseees 2,543 2,833 | 2,809 | 2,647 | 2,953] 2,807] 3,084] 3,090] 3,024 2,978 | 2,828} 3,078] 2,793| 2876] 2729 
Sito TA WOKS. crecussrcrnce tte 1,803 2,163 | 2,098} 2,170} 2,152] 2,366) 2,522] 2573) 2724 2,586 | 2,515) 2,411] 2818] 2531] 2784 
15 weeks and over 1,309 1,746 | 1,571 | 1,630} 1,798] 1,907] 2,042] 2,317] 2,410 2,546 | 2,561] 2,688] 2854) 2952 3,103 

15 to 26 weeks... a 665 949 843 948 980} 1,084) 1,136) 1,207] 1,295] 1,418] 1,383 1,355 | 1,360} 1,316] 1,434 

27 WEEKS ANd OVEF....ccsceseeseseeseenes 644 797 728 682 818 823 906} 1,110} 1,115] 1,127] 1,178] 1,333] 1,494 1,636 | 1,669 
Mean duration, in WeekS.........c..0-. 12.6 13.2 12.9 12.7 13.2 13.3 13.0 14.4 14.5 14.6 1 

\ : i : i i 5.0 15.4 f 

Median duration, in weeks.. 5.9 6.8 6.3 6.7 6.6 %3 7.4 7.6 8.2 8.8 A ce y se 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


a ee SSS 


Reason for 
unemployment 
JObilosers eee eee a | 
On temporary layoff.......... 
Not on temporary layoff.... 
JOD IBSVERS ci cccsnsuctacscace 
Reentrants.... u 
NG Wi entreanits: <. ccxcscccpesscnsucssaecwceosed | 


Percent of unemployed 


lODIlOSarSeeen ee 
On temporary layoff............:0ce0 | 
Not on temporary layoff. J 
OE IGA VGN Sai cesesencesceeeacenaasteccscatcassl 


Percent of civilian 
labor force 


Job losers’ ......cces0.+- sb Awecdadsaneawerd | 
Job leavers... eee 
ERSENER BN Satec pon ctonas canes seer casnzsdschesed 


New entrants... 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, 


[Civilian workers] 


monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Sex and age — r 
| 2000 2001 June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
; eat ey ———+ 

Total, 16 years And OVET.......:ceeee | 4.0 4.8 4.6 46 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 §.5 5.7 6.0 5.8 
16 to 24 years Fi 9.3 10.6 10.4 10.2 11.3 10.8 11.5 ited 11.9 11.9 11.6 12.5 12.3 11.6 
MG NED VOUS: eatcacencasenensacdancsa 13.1 14.7 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 
HE TON TYSONS iesenssecsensccsnsssn 15.4 17.1 16.5 19.0 18.6 16.6 17.4 17.5 18.8 17.0 16.5 18.0 19.4 20.7 
18 to 19 years... 41.5 13.2 13.0 12.4 14.4 13.9 14.2 14.8 14.8 15.2 14.7 15.1 15.1 14.8 
20 to 24 years...... 7.1 8.3 8.2 Cal 8.9 8.6 9.3 9.5 9.6 9.7 9.5 10.3 10.0 8.9 
25 years and over... 3.0 3,7 3.5 3.5 3.8 3.8 4.2 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.9 4.8 
QOTO: SAVCANS I aw Siva tareeatcearts 3.1 3.8 3.6 8:7 3.9 3.9 4.4 46 4.7 4.7 4.6 4.7 5.0 5.0 
55 years AN OVET......scseseecesees 2.6 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.4 3.5 4.0 3.5 3.8 3.5 4.0 4.2 
Men, 16 years ANd OVEF......::sceee 3.9 4.8 47 47 5.1 5.0 5.5 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.9 6.1 §.9 
16 to 24 years.........+. 97 11.4 11.6 10.7 12.3 11.5 12.4 13.0 12.8 12.5 12.4 13.7 13.0 12.5 
16 to 19 years... 14.0 15.9 15.8 15.6 17.4 16.0 17.2 17.7 17.2 16.3 16.8 18.5 18.1 18.6 
16 to 17 years. 16.8 18.8 18.5 19.1 21.9 18.7 20.3 20.4 20.0 17.6 19.6 20.8 19.6 23.7 
18 to 19 years..... 12.2 14.1 14.2 13.4 15.0 14.5 15.1 16.2 15.6 15.1 15.4 16.7 17.2 15.6 
20 to 24 years........ 7.3 8.9 9.3 8.1 9.5 9.1 9.8 10.5 10.5 10.6 10.2 11.1 10.3 9.4 
25 years and over. 2.8 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.7 4.2 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.8 4.8 
25 10: 54: V CANS. co cvencoaadensnasans 2.9 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.9 3.8 4.3 4.6 4.5 4.7 4.5 47 4.9 4.9 
55 years And OVET......ese0. PETE 3.3 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.3 3.7 41 4.2 3.8 41 3.6 4.3 4.5 
Women, 16 years and OVEf.......-+++.| 4.1 4.7 4.4 4.6 4.8 5.0 5.3 5.4 5.8 5.4 5.5 5.5 6.0 5.8 
16 to 24 years... 8.9 9.7 9.2 9.7 10.3 10.1 10.5 10.3 11.0 11.3 10.7 Aes. 11.6 10.7 
16 to 19 years..... 12.1 13.4 13.0 14.0 14.1 13.6 13.6 13.7 15.1 15.8 14.3 14.3 15.4 15.2 
16 to 17 years.. aaa 14.0 15.3 14.4 18.8 15.4 14.3 14.5 14.5 17.6 16.4 13.6 15.3 19.2 17.4 
18 todO Years.2.-.-sennctecnee 10.8 12.2 11.8 11.3 13.7 13.3 13.3 13.3 14.0 15.2 13.9 13.4 12.9 14.1 
ORO 2 Ay SACS rarrratensanecnntarasoe 10) 7,5 7.0 7.3 8.2 8.1 8.7 8.3 8.7 8.7 8.7 9.4 9.6 8.3 
25 years and over.. 3.2 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.8 4.0 4.2 4.4 46 4.3 4.6 4.4 5.0 4.8 
25 to 54 years 3.3 3.8 3.7 3:7 3.9 4.0 4.4 4.7 4.8 4.6 4.7 46 6a 5.1 

55 years and OVES......:.se0 2.6 Pe 2.6 2.6 2.8 3.2 3.2 2.8 3.7 3.0 3.5 3.4 3.7 3.7 i 


| Annual average 2001 2002 
2000 2001 June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. i Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
2,492 | 3,428 | 3,249 | 3,294] 3,438] 3,595] 4,297] 4,501] 4,492 | 4,354] 4,326] 4,270] 4,525] 4,598] 4,579 
842 1,049 990 | 1,020} 1,071] 1,114] 1,288) 1,157] 1,107] 1,124] 1,106] 1,066} 1,095] 1,091} 1,061 
1,650 | 2,379] 2,259) 2,274) 2,367] 2,481] 3,009] 3,344] 3,385] 3,231] 3,220] 3,204] 3,430] 3,506] 3,518 
ae 832 807 791 877 819 880 848 908 879 877 862 | 1,017 902 836 
1,957 2,029 | 1,921] 1,948} 2,162] 2,102} 2,113] 2,197] 2,361] 2,191] 2,268] 2,471| 2,450] 2,433] 2,360 
431 | 453 470 442 488 466 466 497 495 479 485 557 519 499 584 
44.1 50.8 50.4 50.9 49.4) 51.5 55.4 56.0) 54.4) 55.1 64.4, 62.3) 53.2 54.5] 54.€ 
14.9} 15.6 15.4 15.8 15.4 16.0 16.6 14.4 13.4 14.2 13.9 13.1 12.9 12.9 12.7 
29.2 35.3 35.0 35.1 34.0 35.5 38.8} 41.6) 41.0} 40.9) 40.5) 39.3) 40.3) 41.6) 42.1 
13.7 12.3 12.5 12.2 12.6 11.7 11.3 10.5 11.0 11.1 11.0 10.6 12.0 10.7 10.¢ 
34.6) 30.1 29.8} 30.1 31.0} 30.1 27.2| 27.3) 28.6| 27.7) 285} 30.3] 288)  289/ 282 
7.6 6.7 7.3 6.8 7.0 6.7 6.0 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.8 6.1 5.9 EG 
1.8 2.4 2.3 23) 2.4 2.5 3.0 3.2 a2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.2 
6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 aif 6 EE 
1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 is 1.5 1.5 1.5 127, 1.5 1.6 ieee 1.7 1.7 17 
x 3 3 a 3 3 | 3 3 3 3 4 4 3 4 


June 


12.2 
17.6 


12.9 
19.6 
23.2 
17.4 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


May | Apr. May a May | Apr. May 
State 2001 | 2002" | 2002” Se 2001 | 2002 | 2002? 
alr 

Alabama icssecssacosscscresceressdecornesdimenreeias oa 5.0 5.6 5.7|| Missouri 4.5 5:2 4.8 
ALASKA teaceacsacecacuancracesccctserevevsertcosmevsaassnvers 6.3 6.6 GO MOMMA A senscescenecsrcscerscescratvnsenanesederenseeenn 4.6 4.6 41 
Arizona.. 4.4 Diy BY7N\ N@bFaSKasrccoressccnccsessteverseseeecpes neses coin 3.1 3.9 3.7 
IAVIKAN SAS vercprcccaesssvevessevecvsctusarsscsbpnonevtersnene Sal §.3 BS) NOVA: isiscscenrsosve.coreavesedtenenskiencisenakencsseyaid 4.8 5.5 5.5 
(OEIC TE bears cer caebeccr Ono inoccona Dsoocrbenencering Sul 6.5 6.3]| New Hampshire...........cceccsesesceneeceeeeees 3.2 4.0 4.2 
COlOad OMarerccreeperscrerrstcersesecrereeeeadspesesceaee| 3.3 53 E1211 NOW JOTSOYvestnns-siacalessnnnensvensasecesees=xene=te= 4] 5.6 5.4 
Connecticut.. 3.1 3.8 3.71] NOW M@XICO....c..s.esieoccresssuerecescsrenonssensed 47 6.0 6.0 
Delaware............. 3.4 4.2 ASA NOQWIY Ol Kee-eeecneceseosecosstnaiecanreseereesstreespaccshes 4.6 6.1 6.1 
District of Columbia........... 6.5 6.4 6.5|| North Carolina... | 5.4 6.9 6.8 
FIOM a erterscvet-tecceeeeatentves-carcssecccsecresseeccecs 4.5 5.3 Bali INONH DakOtavcesc:ccorrencxtccsserccestsentccaeWaecens 2.7 3.6 3.5 
GOON Gi pacers case scse teense cate es eewonnnno sera 3.9 4.6 4.7 4.2 5.8 5.8 
Hawaii... 4.3 4.3 4.2 3.4 4.4 45 
Idaho.. 4.9 5.2 5.0 6.0 7.5 Tse} 
Ilinois.... 5.2 6.4 6.3]| Pennsylvania.. cl 4.6 5.4 5.7 
WVHA coe ag acon exsceweharesecnen) nzaiMinadann ances 4.0 5:1 5.0) HOMES ISIANG.,.....csscecceacsvedcasuccxans nenputnanees 4.7 4.6 4.7 
lowa.. 3.3 3.6 8:5)" South Garolimatesssestecessdcessecrcapsstcaveceers ae 5:3 5.8 55 
KANSAS ie sccsecsesccvuenissnes bes anaccansvarsssaxceannssey 4.2 4.5 4.3 3.2 3.4 3.0 
KOMtUGKY svccescssscrseentecaccsteseremcen cass ees cencnad 53 5.3 5.3 4.4 5.3 4.9 
Louisiana... 5.8 5.8 6.5 4.6 6.2 6.2 
Mal @icpccctecssvessvsaccstctvaccvoncaastesdevenvceeetes 4.0 4.0 3.7 44 5.8 513) 
Maryland )s.c.gcossvivscasussusssssnesacenepeensmen saa 4.0 5.4 AST, WNON MOU teresexeccccatecsronectssscnantobiertaceraesey 3.5 3.9 4.0 
IMASSAGHUSEUS scesxmcetvtostsrecexscroernveessccesseys 3.5 4.7 ALAN) MINQUMN A. cc ccocearscsonescestesansersexe 3.2 4.6 41 
MiChiGantsscsscemecsceteretccececosen-tecereccanecusess 5.1 6.1 6.2|| Washington... Bae 6.1 7.2 7A 
Minnesota. 3.7 4.3 4.2|| West Virginia.. oul 6.0 6.2 
Mississippi 5.1 7] GiB) WISCONSIN cai ca icons uvaeapsssnsbacpsressnswreonsnce 4.4 5.4 4.8 

WYOMING scene cucccsncccussacecedcovsecessecnccnsepreasiacy 3.9 4.4 4.3 


P = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


May Apr. May May Apr. May 
State 2001 p | 2002° State 2001 p | 2002" 
2002 2002 

Alabamae se: cei ere tcestectee st 1,915.1 1,899.1 13900125 MISSOUNT Sie cpesnent=eves-teceeseecuecees {2,743.9 2,691.1 2,687.6 
IN ASK Alcissxesuassvccsecsavasvesessststessesassy 288.6 290.6 QOT OI MOMANA: ccrcsnesersscscccasesvacseescosuarsens 392.7 393.2 393.6 
Arizona..... 2,268.7 2,243.4 2:239;6; ||| Nebraskan. ccssctesccossackesanvoceseunnes 909.4 911.8 912.4 
Arkansas.. 1,158.5 1,152.6 1,156.8 || Nevada........... 5 1,057.3 1,068.6 1,073.0 
GCalitOrtal. 2. o3.-scocan-aoxsesetsceesesPre os 14,709.7 14,667.7 14,658.7 || New Hampshire..............:ceseecees 628.2 627.4 627.1 
COlOKADO sae ceeastetaceccscvanvarseedevverece 2,241.2 2,195.6 2A QB7 il) NOW JENS OY teccccesecct-eeccreuervevsteoectus 4,031.5 4,010.7 4,007.1 
Connecticut.. 6 1,687.0 1,673.6 1,679.3 || New Mexico. 757.4 760.9 760.5 
DOlAWELO ia. sccvsinccarnssseswaazenseenes 421.0 416.0 417.4 || New York..... 8,661.9 8,534.5 8,538.0 
District of Columbia..............000044 649.6 651.6 652.5 || North Carolina. -| 3,894.2 3,877.2 3,879.4 
FOP A. cavectccsvensssccccesesvsecerceenersecsl 7,214.1 7,191.6 T,A9S:6' NORD AKOtasysceccccvecteectecsssssected 330.7 329.6 331.5 
G@Or Gia tierecsscecsttesteestsvccsseee ees 3,976.6 3,889.4 3,893.9 5,567.7 5,520.9 5,516.1 
HaWalll. fi steccccccwceasessaussassseccctcosseas 554.7 544.8 551.0 1,509.2 1,520.6 1,519.8 
TGA Oe Rrecsessvecvoteserettscessczsstederesy 571.1 569.8 567.3 1,604.2 1,576.6 1,581.2 
NWN OSE Sieiset.tccesctsateucssersszcereetrvnl 6,028.4 5,916.3 5,931.4 || Pennsylvania.. 5,714.1 5,645.1 5,647.4 
INGIAN AH. cia scccesesacvecesscaviscessceues sas 2,941.8 2,902.6 2, 896ri) ||) NOE |SlaANGsers.ce-scceettecrecscevececeee 479.2 483.3 484.8 
lowa... 1,471.4 1,461.4 1,463.1 || South Carolina.........ccccscsseseeeee 1,832.1 1,828.6 1,829.2 
Kansas.. 1,353.7 1,358.1 1,363.8 || South Dakota.. ES 379.9 378.1 380.8 
Kentucky.. 1,812.9 1,823.6 1,827.4 || Tennessee...........cccee e 2,709.2 2,707.5 2,706.0 
Louisiana.. fae 1,928.7 1,930.4 TOSS al TONAG: cccvaccsteeadon eae " 9,551.3 9,458.7 9,459.5 
Maln@ixpnctexccresscesecsevsctcesseccosees 4 609.3 609.9 GAZ UAN Staccon ret area ence a 1,085.2 1,069.2 1,067.0 
Nat yianiGivarcccetscrcctrecsesconteneanc se: 2,468.8 2,454.2 2,A454:0 |) MOrMOMt.2-<caceinssscoretasentecwcescessyes 299.0 295.6 296.6 
Massachusetts 3,348.9 3,299.2 3,294.3 || Virginia a 3,537.4 3,494.8 3,504.1 
Michigan...... 4,591.8 4,554.4 4,543.1 || Washington...........cccsscccssccescees der io 2,648.3 2,650.5 
MINNESOta Nc acccccreeceadueavossshesetneoces 2,685.9 2,655.7 2,659.9 || West Virginia.............cecsscsssessseseed 736.6 734.2 730.9 
Mississ|ppliterccitesveccecscuretcrs 1,132.0 1,131.4 1,125.4 || Wisconsin.... 2 2,831.9 2,821.8 2,827.5 

WYOMING: cccreticorctesssesemene 245.1 247.2 249.4 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 


—— eee ——:.:._—_ ON nm kk ee 


Industry Annual average 2001 2002 
2000 | 2001 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? | June? 
+--| 131,739 | 131,922 | 132,108 | 132,045 | 131,966 | 131,819 | 131,414 | 131,087 | 130,890 | 130,871 | 130,706 | 130,701 | 130,680 | 130,702 | 130,736 
s-{ 111,079 | 110,989 | 111,204 | 111,074 | 110,968 | 110,776 | 110,349 | 109,987 | 109,768 | 109,734 | 109,544 | 109,505 | 109,495 | 109,496 | 109,525 
GOODS-PRODUCING Deasnanaassdvaden 25,709 | 24,944 25,012 | 24,907] 24,776| 24,675] 24,511 | 24,353 | 24,261] 24,130] 24,041] 23,975] 23,905] 23,870) 23,861 
Mining ... 543 565 567 570 571 571 566 566 565 568 564 560 564 558 555 
Metal riitaitig:s~.-..<).sbosestestsncceare 44 36 35 35 35 35 34 34 33 33 32 32 32 82 32 
Oil and gas extraction... 311 338 341 342 343 343 340 340 339 342 339 336 339 334 333 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels 114 111 111 112 11 111 110 110 111 111 111 111 112 112 110 
Construction 6,698 6,685 6,697 6,680 6,679 6,674 6,643 6,629 6,634 6,615 6,597 6,593 6,541 6,541 6,549 
General building contractors....., 1,528 1,462 1,462 1,457 1,461 1,462 1,456 1,454 1,459 1,459 1,458 1,462 1,452 1,454 1,454 
Heavy construction, except 
DUR cccosss cacanesnsectenccassee 901 922 921 925 925 924 922 925 924 919 914 908 901 908 910 
Special trades contractors... 4,269 4,300 4,314 4,298 4,293 4,288 4,265 4,250 4,251 4,237 4,225 4,223 4,188 4,179 4,185 
Manufacturing... 18,469 | 17,695 | 17,748) 17,657| 17,526] 17,430] 17,302) 17,158] 17,062] 16,947] 16,880] 16,822] 16,800] 16,758] 16,757 
Production workers. | 12,628] 11,933) 11,971 11,901 11,797 | 11,719) 11,620) 41,5130) 11,487) 11,362) 11,305 18 41,264) 141,260:) 11,2454 11,286 
Durable goods. w 11,188} 10,636] 10,684] 10,606] 10,516 10,445 | 10,343) 10,237} 10,166] 10,070} 10,023 9,976 9,976 9,963 9,944 
Production workers.............. 7,591 7,126 7,162 7,101 6,026 6,971 6,889 6,809 6,753 6,690 6,653 6,625 6,620 6,619 6,603 
Lumber and wood products.....| 832 786 788 786 783 784 777 772 770 TAA 771 769 767 770 767 
Furniture and fixtures.........-...-4 558 | 519 524 519 513 507 500 495 494 492 491 491 497 494 495 
Stone, clay, and glass ; 
products. 579 571 572 569 568 566 564 561 558 555 551 550 651 549 552 
Primary metal industries | 698 656 660 665 649 643 637 625 617 607 601 596 598 597 593 
Fabricated metal products.......|__ 1,537 1,483 1,482 1,478) 1,471 1,465| 1,455] 1,438] 1,437] 1,427] 1,425] 1,422) 1,425] 1,428) 1,425 
Industrial machinery and 
PMI sas Senanscnonisscsacscctes 2,120 2,010 2,025 2,003 1,976 1,957 1,935 1,909 1,887 1,868 1,855 1,846 1,842 1,826 1,829 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMEN............seseseeeeeeernes 361 343 347 341 336 331 328 325 322 317 315 315 313 308 304 
Electronic and other electrical 
GGUIDIMOM. 6c... 0scccnsecencsccnerenes | 1,719 1,631 1642" 1,611 1,586 1,565 1,542 1,520 1,499 1,478 1,459 1,445 1,443 1,437 1,428 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSOMOS <ecseevenersactcevensey 682 661 667 652 635 628 616 605 595 582 671 566 566 567 566 
Transportation equipment....... 1,849 1,760 1,765 1,763 1,760 1,750 1,729 1,720 1,709 1,680 1,682 1,674 1,671 1,675 1,679 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 1,013 947 948 950 945 937 921 921 920 902 913 915 912 914 920 
Aircraft and parts 465 461 464 464 463 463 458 452 449 437 427 419 416 416 411 
Instruments and related 
PprOdUCES: ews ceeeeeers od 852 830 844 842 837 832 829 825 822 818 816 813 811 807 805 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 394 380 382 380 373 376 375 372 373 374 372 370 371 372 371 
Nondurable goods aad 7,001 7,059 7,064 7,051 5,010 6,985 6,959 6,921 6,896 6,877 6,857 6,846 6,824 6,808 6,813 
Production workerS...........+++ 5,038 4,808 4,809 4,800 4,771 4,748 4,731 4,704 4,684 4,672 4,652 4,639 4,630 4,626 4,633 
Food and kindred products....... 1,684 1,691 1,691 1,689 1,685 1,690 1,690 1,690 1,685 1,686 1,686 1,685 1,689 1,687 1,691 
Tobacco products..........:csee- | 34 34 34 34 35 34 34 34 34 34 33 34 33 34 34 
Textile mill products 528 478 478 475 469 464 459 451 448 444 441 440 436 434 432 
Apparel and other textile 
DHOCUI CES osc ecnseyensssssorncencess 633 566 566 566 56 51 546 537 537 536 631 527 523 520 §22 
Paper and allied products. 657 834 635 | 632 630 628 627 626 624 622 621 620 615 612 612 
Printing and publishing............ 1,547 1,490 1,494 1,487 1,480 1,471 1,463 1,453 1,444 1,437 1,428 1,419 1,413 1,407 1,405 
Chemicals and allied products 1,038 1,022 1,021 1,024 1,022 1,019 1,018 1,015 1,012 1,008 1,011 1,010 1,008 1,006 1,008 
Petroleum and coal products... 127 126 126 126 126 126 127 127 126 126 126 126 125 125 125 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products..........c00+ 1,011 958 959 959 950 945 939 932 930 928 924 929 927 928 929 
Leather and leather products.. 71 60 60 59 58 57 56 56 56 56 56 56 55 55 55 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..........0000 106,050 | 106,978 | 107,096 | 107,138 | 107,190 | 107,144 | 106,903 | 106,734 | 106,629 | 106,741 | 106,665 | 106,726 | 106,775 | 106,832 | 106,875 
Transportation and public 
utilities 7,019 7,065 7,121 7,110 7,088 7,044 6,974 6,907 6,856 6,850 6,837 6,814 6,799 6,793 6,790 
Transportation... 4,529 4,497 4,540 4,535 4,522 4,487 4,427 4,367 4,332 4,343 4,341 4,330 4,330 4,328 4,334 
Railroad transportation 236 234 234 233 233 232 232 232 233 235 234 233 230 228 229 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit...........0+- 476 480 477 484 480 477 478 480 481 481 479 478 476 475 472 
Trucking and warehousing 1,856 1,848 1,855 1,850 1,845 1,841 1,831 1,831 1,827 1,824 1,826 1,819 1,830 1,827 1,829 
Water transportation 196 192 195 196 194 192 193 189 188 188 187 186 190 193 193 
Transportation by air. 1,281 1,266 1,291 1,288 1,291 1,268 1,236 1,187 1,159 1,171 1,171 1,172 1,162 1,165 1,172 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Transportation services.......... 471 462 473 469 463 462 442 433 429 429 429 427 427 425 424 
Communications and public 
utilities. 2,490 2,570 2,581 2,575 2,566 2,557 2,547 2,540 2,524 2,507 2,496 2,484 2,469 2,465 2,456 
Communications 1,639 1,716 1,726 1,721 1,714 1,706 1,696 1,689 1,679 1,660 1,652 1,643 1,628 1,626 1,615 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
services 851 852 855 854 852 851 851 851 845 847 844 841 841 839 841 
Wholesale trade.. 7,024 6,776 6,781 6,773 6,762 6,747 6,728 6,693 6,702 6,702 6,689 6,681 6,678 6,681 6,681 
FROGANN TF ACO sxe cneaccenternnsanoxscssnevescs 23,307 | 23,522 | 23,581 | 23,577| 23,553] 23,509] 23,470] 23,449] 23,318] 23,396) 23,331 | 23,332| 23,345] 23,327 23,308 
Building materials and garden 
SUDO OS errsvarigueersentvectieetataars) 1,016 1,044 1,054 1,047 1,049 1,051 1,052 1,049 1,050 1,049 1,048 1,053 1,061 1,068 1,066 
General merchandise stores.....| 2,837 2,897 2,917 2,911 2,901 2,902 2,888 2,877 2,853 2,856 2,892 2,901 2,915 2,897 2,884 
Department stores..........-:-000+ 2,491 2,559 2,579 2,574 2,566 2,567 2,562 2,540 2,520 2,520 2,550 2,560 2,575 2,560 2,542 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


icastr Annual average 2001 ; 2002 
ndus 
2000 | 2001 | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. L Mar. Apr. May” | June? 
OOG/StOlOS anssacsecasertsneecenretaras 3,521 3,541 3,448 3,439 3,432 3,438 3,442 3,448 3,430 3,421 3,402 3,392 3,392 3,397 3,394 
Automotive dealers and 
Service StatiONS.........ceeeeees 2,412 2,425 2,425 2,426 2,438 2,434 2,426 2,434 2,438 2,436 2,430 2,426 2,429 2,434 2,432 
New and used car dealers....... 1,114 1,121 1,120 1,119 1,123 123) 1,123 1,126 1,131 1,133 1,134 1,131 1,129 1,133: 1,128 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,193 1,189 1,195 1,191 1,196 1,188 Taer 1,173 1,163 1,187 1,172 1,175 1,170 1,169 1,173 
Furniture and home furnishings 


SlOfOSuie ss ei eceroacen 1,134 1,141 1,135 1,131 1,137 1,141 1,136 1,156 1,156 1,138 1,143 1,143 1,141 1,146 1,148 
Eating and drinking places........| 8,114 8,256 8,277 8,304 8,272 8,234 8,239 8,224 8,190 8,238 8,161 8,154 8,152 8,130 8,121 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments..........0006 3,080 317 3,130 3,128 3,128 3,121 3,110 3,086 3,038 3,069 3,083 3,088 3,085 3,086 3,090 


Finance, insurance, and 


real estate... 7,560 TETRIS 7,719 7,718 7,728 7,739 7,743 7,751 7,748 7,748 7,745 7,740 7,743 7,732 7,733 
Finance 3,710 3,800 3,812 3,803 3,809 3,813 3,812 3,821 3,818 3,819 3,812 3,809 3,813 3,813 3,819 
Depository institutions.............1 2,029 2,053 2,059 2,056 2,059 2,061 2,061 2,068 2,070 2,070 2,072 2,074 2,075 2,073 2,071 
Commercial banks a 1,430 1,434 1,437 1,434 1,435 1,437 1,439 1,442 1,444 1,450 1,446 1,447 1,446 1,446 1,444 
Savings institutions : 253 256 256 255 256 258 257 260 261 262 263 264 264 264 264 
Nondepository institutions.......| 681 720 720 724 728 733 740 747 752 755 754 753 756 756 762 
Security and commodity 
DOK OLS apes ca vsasedouaiiasuatansspanee 748 769 777 765 763 758 750 745 734 729 726 722 723 723 723 
Holding and other investment 
offices... 251 257 256 258 259 261 261 261 262 259 260 260 259 261 263 
Insurance... 2,346 2,369 2,369 2,369 2,371 2,375 2,379 2,377 2,372 2,372 2,376 2,375 2,374 2,369 2,366 


Insurance carriers 1,589 1,595 1,596 1,597 1,599 1,598 1,600 1,597 1,594 1,594 1,593 1,591 1,989 1,583 1,579 


Insurance agents, brokers, 


and service. 757 773 773 772 772 777 779 780 778 778 783 784 785 786 787 
Real estate.... 1,504 1,544 1,538 1,546 1,548 1,551 1,552 1,553 1,558 1,557 1,557 1,556 1,556 1,550 1,548 
Services wee. c.ic eee eee 40,460 | 40,970} 40,990] 40,989] 41,061] 41,062] 40,923] 40,834) 40,883] 10,908] 40,901] 40,963] 41,025] 41,093] 41,152 
Agricultural Services... 832 849 850 852 854 857 859 860 865 865 868 872 857 856 862 
Hotels and other lodging places} 1,914 1,870 1,876 1,874 1,866 1,852 1,814 1,810 1,805 1,811 1,811 1,811 1,796 1,789 1,801 
Personal S@rviCeS..........sceeee 1,251 1,269 1,271 1,272 1,273 1,274 1,272 1,266 1,284 1,290 1,282 1,289 1,286 1,279 1,285 
Business services.... | 9,858 9,572 9,590 9,528 9,537 9,522 9,393 9,277 9,265 9,231 9,207 9,237 9,312 9,330 9,332 
Services to buildings..... d 994 1,016 1,020 1,016 1,018 1,020 1,022 1,025 1,025 1,022 1,018 121 1,027 1,023 1,023 


3,887 3,446 3,457 3,400 3,412 3,383 3,249 3,126 3,107 3,080 3,070 3,107 3,175 3,198 3,205 
3,487 3,084 3,092 3,041 3,050 3,029 2,906 2,799 2,782 2,761 2,758 2,795 2,857 2,888 2,902 


Personnel supply services 
Help supply services...... 
Computer and data 


processing ServiceS............... 2,095 2,225 2,237 2,237 2,230 2,233 2,232 2,221 2,219 2,213 2,208 2,198 2,190 2,190 2,191 
Auto repair services 
AIG PATIO Qs cnsneernacerscwaty anteerns 1,248 1,257 1,259 1,265 1,262 1,261 1,253 1,259 1,259 1,262 1,262 1,260 1,261 1,262 1,265 
Miscellaneous repair services... 366 374 373 372 374 375 375 375 376 376 379 377 377 375 378 
Motion pictures s 594 583 588 585 583 580 575 577 574 581 574 572 574 578 581 
Amusement and recreation 
SONVICOS sce crn aust) 1,728 1,721 1,724 1,722 1,714 1,700 1,702 1,685 1,680 1,699 1,649 1,635 1,611 1,621 1,631 
Health S@rviceS........cscesceeneeee 10,197 | 10,381 10,365 | 10,393} 10,424] 10,452} 10,476] 10,502] 10,530 10,551 10,575 | 10,602} 10,611 10,626 | 10,660 
Offices and clinics of medical 
GOCHOISiiereccrteaieivcceannsnrnives 1,924 2,002 2,003 2,006 2,012 2,016 3,018 2,025 2,029 2,033 3,041 2,046 2,044 2,050 2,061 
Nursing and personal care 
ACHING TR co ccccuccccarceersncccvcssesart 1,795 1,847 1,845 1,848 1,852 1,858 1,862 1,866 1,871 1,876 1,875 1,879 1,883 1,886 1,887 
THOSDIREIS IS: evsccssctavereesecsacovsstes 3,990 4,096 4,087 4,101 4,117 4,129 4,141 4,153 4,164 4,174 4,184 4,193 4,199 4,207 4,221 
Home health care services...... 643 636 635 634 637 639 639 640 641 643 642 643 643 644 643 
Legal SOrviC@S........eceeeeeeeeeed 1,010 1,037 1,035 1,038 1,041 1,046 1,047 1,049 1,051 1,053 1,054 1,056 1,059 1,066 1,065 
Educational services... 2,325 2,433 2,434 2,439 2,449 2,452 2,454 2,458 2,463 2,473 2,485 2,489 2,501 2,518; 2,511 
Social services | 2,903 307 3,054 3,076 3,094 3,097 3,110 3,121 3,135 3,149 3,155 3,162 3,167 3,164 3,165 
Child day care services..........., 712 716 719 723 727 722 721 721 723 723 722 723 925 722 726 
Residential Care... 806 864 863 866 873 878 884 888 891 896 899 902 903 901 904 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens............04 106 110 i 111 aa 111 110 109 110 110 109 109 109 108 109 
Membership organizations........] 2,475 2,468 2,471 2,464 2,473 2,479 2,474 2,473 2,473 2,471 2,471 2,470 2,477 2,480 2,484 
Engineering and management 
SOIVICOS rccssranecccececsenstnewens en) 3,419 3,593 3,595 3,604 3,612 3,610 3,616 3,620 3,621 3,624 3,629 3,631 3,636 3,649 3,636 
Engineering and architectural 
SOMVICOSc.cascecssokennavexstenseivecscar 1,017 1,053 1,056 1,057 1,058 1,057 1,056 1,051 1,048 1,047 1,044 1,044 1,041 1,042 1,034 
Management and public 
relations... 1,090 1,166 1,165 1,166 1,171 1,175 1,178 1,182 1,184 1,192 1,193 1,191 1,202 1,209 1,204 
20,681 | 20,933 | 20,904 | 20,971 | 20,998} 21,043) 21,065 | 21,100] 21,122) 21,137] 21,162] 21,196] 21,185 21,206 | 21,211 
2,777 2,616 2,617 2,622 2,624 2,622 2,622 2,622 2,616 2,615 2,609 2,608 2,611 2,600 2,601 
Federal, except Postal } . 
Service............ cent ls Qllza 1,767 1,769 1,770 1,771 1,774 1,778 1,776 1,776 1,776 1,777 1,782 1,784 Ute 1,783 
State.......... 4,785 4,885 4,884 4,912 4,910 4,938 4,925 4,925 4,932 4,935 4,937 4,940 4,942 4,945 4,935 
Education... 2,032 2,096 2,096 2,120 2,116 2,140 2,118 2,121 2,124 2,127 2,130 2,133 2,135 2144 2.135 
Other State governmen 2,753 2,789 2,788 2,792 2,794 2,798 2,807 2,804 2,808 2,808 2,807 2,807 2,807 2,804 2,800 
Local... sesnnee | 13,119) 13,432} 13,376 | 13,403 | 13,437] 13,464) 13,483] 13,518] 13,559] 13,575] 13,593] 13,617 13,645 13,661 13.675 
Education. | 7,440 7,646 7,621 7,644 7,668 7,679 7,693 7,710 7,723 7,732 7,746 7,767 7,754 7,770 7,755 
Other local government 5,679 5,786 5,782 5,793 5,796 5,804 5,825 5,849 5,852 5,861 5,871 5,878 5,879 5,891 5,920 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 
P = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Industry Annual average 2001 al 2002 
| 2000 | 2001 | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. F Apr. | May? | June” 
PRIVATE SECTOR <oocscssaccyconasanchess 4 34.5 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.1 34.1 34.2 34.2 34.2] 34.2 34.3 
GOODS-PRODUCING................c2cc00e ees 41.0 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.3 40.3 40.1 40.2 40.2 40.3 40.4 40.5 40.4 40.3 40.5 
MINING: scccensn snqnch hen conseanacenianceamamecnoe 43.1 43.5 43.5| 43.4) 435) 436] 43.0; 435] 43.8] 43.0 43.4] 43.3) 424] 43.0] 43.3 
MANUFACTURING... cccsctesnes cc cencectets i 41.6 40.7 40.7} 40.8) 407] 406] 405} 404] 408) 406] 407] 41.0] 409} 409) 41.1 
Overtime hours... 4.6 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 4.2 4.2 4.3 
Durable GOOUS. 1. caseccnarccccecaacccsteecccssad 42.1 41.0 41.0 414 41.0 40.9 40.7 40.6 40.9 41.0 41.1 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.5 
Overtime hours oe 47 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 41 41 4.2 
Lumber and wood products............00+ 41.0 40.6 40.5 40.9 40.8 41.2 30.7} 40.7) 41.0 40.5) 40.9) 41.1 40.8} 40.8 41.0 
Furniture and fixtures...........:ccccscecseee 40.0 39.0 38.5 39.7 39.7 39.1 38.6 38.8 39.2 40.1 40.3} 40.6) 40.8 40.4} 40.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. * 43.1 43.6 43.9 43.8 43.7 43.9 43.6 43.6 43.4 43.8 44.1 43.6 43.8 43.4 43.7 
Primary metal industries...............00 44.9 43.6 43.7 43.8 43.6 43.7 43.4 43.0 43.7 43.6 43.8 44.4 44.3 44.1 44.6 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PIOGUCHS hoo. onc ssaenctpccasssnaqqasacassascse 46.0 44.6| 448) 446] 446] 453) 445) 43.9] 444] 445) 448] 455] 45.1 45.6 | 46.1 
Fabricated metal products 42.6 41.4 41.3 41.5 41.4 41.2 41.1 41.0 41.3 41.3 41.6 41.7 41.6 41.9 42.0 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.2 , 40.6 40.5 40.6 40.3) 403) 40.2 39.9] 40.1 40.1 40.1 40.5 40.6 | 40.7 40.9 
Electronic and other electrical 
RSE o-oo cccenctectsiceunsceaci ease 411 39.4| 39.3} 39.1 39.1 39.1 39.0| 39.0] 39.4) 387) 389/ 39.4] 39.5] 39.4) 39.4 
Transportation equipment...............6 43.4 41.9 42.0 42.1 42.2 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.9 42.7 42.3 42.4 42.6 42.3 43.5 
Motor vehicles and equipment.. 44.4 42.7 42.9 42.9 43.6 42.4 42.4 42.5 43.2 44.3 43.7 43.9 44.4 44.2 44.1 
Instruments and related products....... 41.3 40.9 40.9 40.8 40.6 441 40.7 40.6 40.6} 40.5) 40.4 40.6} 40.4] 404) 40.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 39.0 37.9/ 383] 382) 38.1 37.7| 37.3/ 37.4] 38.0) 382] 384/ 388] 388) 388/ 39.6 
Nondurable goods............:escssesssseeeeee 40.8 40.3} 403) 403; 40.2] 40.2| 40.1 40.1 40.1 40.0} 40.2} 404] 403] 404) 406 
Overtime NOulS..........cceseeseeseeseeneeeaee 4.4 4.0 4.0 4.0 4] 44 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 
Food and kindred products............... 41.7 41.1 41.1 40.9 41.1 41.0 41.2 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.0 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.6 
Textile mill products 41.2 39.9} 40.1 39.7 39.8 39.8) 39.4] 39.3} 40.0] 40.2) 409] 41.4] 41.5) 41.4] 41.5 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.8 37.3 37.4 37.4 37.1 36.9 36.6 36.9 36.9 36.7 36.7 37.4) 37.1 37.0 37.0 
Paper and allied products............:.000 42.5 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.3 41.7 41.4 41.3 41.3 41.1 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.9 41.6 
Printing and publishing.................00 38.3 38.1 38.0 38.3 | 38.0 38.0 | 37.9| 37.8! 37.8) 37.3 37.4 37.5 | 37.2 37:5) |e ounds 
Chemicals and allied products............ 42.5 42.3 42.2 42.5 42.2 42.1 42.0 41.9 41.9 41.9 41.9 42.0 41.8 42.3 42.5 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASTICS PIOGUCTS, ..ciseessnsecacesveacsseoseon 41.4 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.6 40.8 40.5 40.7 40.8 40.5 40.9 41.1 41.6 41.2 41.3 
Leather and leather products.............. 37.5 36.3 | 36.3 36.0 36.3 | 36.4] 36.2| 366) 369] 37.0} 37.2} 37.3) 37.5] 36.7 36.8 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..........2-.::seeceeeee 32.8 82.7 32.7 S2tr YET E | SV ATL 32.6 82:6) 32.7 | (32:7 | “3277 | 32.83) 32:7 || 32.8 32.8 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC OTS ES sa aecccectccaseecccsnecsns 38.6 38.2 38.2 38.1 38.1 37.9| 38.0] 389] 382) 38.1 38:2 | 38.2) 38.3 38.4 | 38.3 
WHOLESALE TRADE...............22000eee008 38.5 38.2 38.2 38.2 38.3} 38.3] 38.0] 382] 383) 382] 383); 384] 383] 383] 386 
RETAIL TRADE 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Industry —| ea a ie 5 a 
2000 | 2001 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.” | May? | June’ 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $13.75 | $14.32 | $14.29 | $14.33 | $14.38 | $14.43 | $14.46 | $14.52 | $14.56 | $14.59 | $14.62 | $14.65 | $14.68 | $14.70 $14.75 
GOOdS-ProduCing...........scseecceeseeenee! 15.40] 15.92} 15.89] 15.92] 15.99] 16.02] 16.05] 16.11] 16.18] 16.24] 16.28] 16.29] 16.32] 16.35] 16.39 
I lallate eercstnpetce parece ere 17.24| 17.56 || 17.62! 17.63] 17.62| 17.62] 17,70] 17.68] 17.51] 17.69] 17.66] 17.72] 17.63] 17.87| 17.70 
Constructionneatn...ccasresccurenens 17.88 | 18.34] 18.30] 18.29] 18.37] 18.39] 1840] 18.47] 1860] 1865) 1868) 1874) 1883] 18.77] 18.81 
Manifactttringiansnssacsecsrscssorssreers 14.38| 14.83] 14.81] 14.86] 14.91] 14.95] 14.99] 15.03] 15.08] 15.13] 15.17] 15.19) 15.19] 15.27) 15.31 
Excluding Overtime... 13.62 | 14.15] 14.13] 14.19] 14.22] 14.28] 14.31] 14.36] 14.39] 14.42] 14.46] 14.45] 14.43] 14.53} 14.56 
Service-Producing.........sssecesseceseees 13.24] 13.85] 13.82] 13.86] 13.91] 13.97| 14.00] 14.06 | 14.10] 14.11] 14.14] 14.18] 14.21] 14.24] 14.29 
Transportation and public utilities......., 16.22| 16.79] 16.77] 16.81] 16.81] 16.87] 16.96] 17.03} 17.09) 17.13} 17.16] 17.26] 17.26] 17.31] 17.37 
Wholesale trade.....ccsessseseseseseeeenes 15.20] 15.86] 15.89] 15.87] 15.88] 15.99] 15.97] 15.98] 16.07) 16.10] 16.19] 16.23} 16.11] 16.12] 16.14 
Retallitrad@scicccc.cosccccscccretvccscatecrstcereos 9.46 9.77 9.75 9.77 9.79 9.81 9.84 9.90 9.89 9.90 9.92 9.95 9.97 9.99 10.06 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 15.07 15.80 | 15.78} 15.85] 15.88] 15.93} 15.97] 16.00] 16.00| 16.06 16.08 16.14 16.18 16.17 16.27 
Sorvicesuawter nat tie ceisen te: 13.91 14.67 | 14.61] 14.68] 14.76] 14.83] 14.88] 14.94] 14.98] 15.01] 15.04) 15.08) 15.13] 15.16) 15.19 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
CTETE) aren eresmeererarnrores mary te 7.86 8.00 7.94] 7.99] 8.02] 8.01 8.06} 8.10} 814] 814 8.14 8.13 8.10 8.12 8.14 


® = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Industry + 
2000 2001 | June | July ‘ Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? | June” 
PRIVATE | SECTOR coccc:ccconceneeecxecstaneae $13.76 $14.32 | $14.20 | $14.26 | $14.26 | $14.50 | $14.49 | $14.54 | $14.62 | $14.65 | $14.67 | $14.67 | $14.69 | $14.67 | $14.68 
MINING Sc sekei ss ccctes 17.22 17.56) 17.53))) 17.61 17.47 | 17.61 WreTes | hreten 17.58 | 17.89) 17.76 || 175735) V7.703) Avev4a) 1765 
CONSTIRUGTION  focccceccesccressckanenceennecs 17.88 18.34 | 18.22] 18.33) 18.44] 18.51 18.57 | 18.54 | 18.69] 18.56] 18.62) 18.66] 18.70] 18.67) 18.74 
MANUFACTURING... ceecee cee cee eee 14.37 14.83 | 14.79 | 14.84] 14.89] 15.01] 14.97] 15.07] 15.17] 15.15] 15.16] 15.16] 15.20] 15.23] 15.28 
Durable GOOdS. 0.5.55 sc5ncecces csscecacnscscon x 14.82 15.28 | 15.24] 15.26) 15.38) 15.49] 15.46) 15.55!) 15.66) 15.61 15.63 | 15.63] 15.66 | 15.68 | 15.74 
Lumber and wood products................ 11.94 12.26 | 12.19} 12.32] 12.37] 12.44] 12.37] 12.40] 12.42] 12.38) 12.39] 12.35] 12.33] 12.43] 12.53 
Furniture and fixtures..........cccccesseeees 11.74 12.24 | 12:19'| 12.27 |) 12.33 | 12.89 | 12.42) 12:45) 12:56) 12:61 12.59'| 12:57 | 12:54) 12:69) 12:62 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. 14.53 15.00 | 15.11 15:10) 15:16 |) 15:21 15.09 | 165.13 15.10] 15:12] 15.17} 15.12) 15.85] 15.43] 15.48 
Primary metal industries...............008 16.41 16:92) 16:93:) 17.07) 117.02) | 17:28) 17085) 17:24) 172491) 17.15) A7.05e) 47.20 |) 117.25.) 1:66) |) A746 
Blast furnaces and basic steel . 

PROGUEIS 5. fos oot ccsreyvatehor ms onrnerupbes 19.82 20.41 | 20.39] 20.48) 20.62 | 20.90] 20.52} 20.66/] 20.53] 20.53] 20.63] 20.66 | 20.69] 20.81] 20.92 
Fabricated metal products.............. 13.87 14.25 | 14.25] 14.26) 14.34] 14.42] 14.33] 14.42) 14.56] 14.57] 14.51 14.60 | 14.66) 14.64] 14.71 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 15:55 15.89 | 15.79) 15.88} 15.93] 16.01 | 16.07) 16.16] 16.23) 16.31 | 16.83 16.31 | 16.30] 16.35] 16:36 
Electronic and other electrical 

BORMPITONG secs erect wconearthennaurencccensueces 13.79 14.51 14.49 | 14.56 | 14.70| 14.82] 14.78) 14.88] 14.97] 14.86} 14.90] 14.93} 14.87] 14.91 15.04 
Transportation equipment 5 18.46 19.06} 18.96) 18.85] 19.13} 19.36] 19.41 19.54 | 19.71 19.57 | 19.69} 19.65] 19.68 | 19.65) 19.75 
Motor vehicles and equipmert.......... 18.80 19.40 | 19.31} 19.09] 19.43] 19.73] 19.83} 19.96 | 20.19 | 19.99} 20.05] 20.09} 20.22) 20.17 | 20.36 
Instruments and related products....... 14.41 14.81 14.74] 14.91 14.93 | 15.00] 14.97] 14.98] 15.09; 15.09] 15.10; 15.12] 15.11 15.11 15.14 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 11.63 12.16} 12.07} 12.12] 12.23) 12.88 | 12.24] 12.35 | 12.89 12.46] 12.42) 12:39 12:36 | 12:37 | 12.28 
Nondurable goods................22.s:2eeeee 13.68 14.16 | 14.11 14.21 14.16 | 14.30 | 14.26] 14.36) 14.45| 14.47] 14.47] 14.46] 14.53 | 14.55 | 14.60 
Food and kindred products.. 12.51 12:89: | 12:89) W205) 12:89) 1s 12:97 1) 12:89.) WSH0N) Sit 7 eG S108 etGalO Gs loa tios2omeieeeo 
IEODACEO PFOGUEIS: ccosereeecesscexasuneanense } 21.04 21.50 | 22.59 | 22.97 | 20.97] 20.71 | 20.71} 21.46) 31.37] 21.21 | 21.71 | 22.47 | 22.80 | 23.09 | 23.26 
Textile Mill PrOGUCTS........cccceseeereeeeees 11.16 11.35) 11.82) 14.37) 11.389) 11.40.) 11.84) 1.40) 19,58 ) 1-665) 11645) 1265.) 17-655)" 14:73 11269 
Apparel! and other textile products...... 9.29 9.43 9.42 9.38 9.41 9.54 9.44 9.49 9.60 9.72 9.77 9.82 9.93 9.93 9.95 
Paper and allied products..........-0+ 16.25 16.87 | 16.89} 16.98) 16.87 | 17.11 VAAN AZo Oo) ite2OM Nal Ou list allmnte2ou lM vsco-l) malice 17.53 
Printing and publishing... | 14.40 14.82 | 14.75 | 14.84) 14.88) 15.01 14:93.) 14.91 | 15.04 | 15:01 | 15.06:)) 15.12)| 16.44 15.050) 15:14 
Chemicals and allied products............ 18.15 18.61 18.55| 1868] 18.54] 18.85] 18.74] 18.83] 1888] 18.87] 18.95] 18.93) 19.01 18.96 | 19.14 
Petroleum and coal products...........0. 21.99 22.08 | 21.77 | 22:01) 22:19) 22:24) 22:23) 22.38 | 22:19 | 22.110 | 22:45) (22:39) | 22:89 | 22:02) (22515 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlAStICS PFOGUCTS........cccseseeeeereeeteeee 12.85 13.39 | 13.29 | 13:37) 13.43 | 13.50 13.53) 13.57 | 13:69) 13.71 13.65 | 13.61 13.68 | 13.69] 13.66 
Leather and leather products.............. 10.17 10.31 10.27 | 10.24] 10.33} 10.24] 10.24] 10.20! 10.29) 10.31 | 10.35] 10.40] 10.39] 10.43} 10.27 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBEIC UTILITUES: .; 22 exes nucdsisnessanseus | 16.21 16.79 | 16.69 | 16L.81 16.78 | 16.91 16.98 | 17.05} 17.11 17.18 | 17.18) 17.24] 17.31 17.24 | 17.29 
WHOLESALE TRADE.............0sse00eessereves 15.22 15.86 | 15.81 15.92 | 15.80] 16.08} 15.95] 15.96 | 16.21 16.11 16.21 16:13) 16°11 16.12 | 16.13 
RE ANE BRAD sooo e cencn-savescactersassecessusea 9.46 9.77 9.70 9.70 9.71 9.86 9.87 9.91 9.89 9.96 9.95 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 | 10.00 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | 
AND REAL ESTATE. ............cc.csessee0s 15.14 15,80 | 15.68) 15.82 | 15.77] 15.96] 15.91 15.97 | 16.14] 16.07] 16.13] 16.17] 16.23] 16.18] 16.27 
OEE VIG eae ederecta sgn wan seesnacsnesnccnessaxcenens 13.93 14.67) 14.45] 14.52] 14.52] 14.85] 14.87] 14.99] 15.15} 15.14] 15.17] 15.16] 15.16} 15.12 | 15.08 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


idiot Annual average 2001 de 2002 = 
‘i | 2000 2001 June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May” | June? 
— | — =e 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars.........:sscecesececeeee $474.38 | $489.74 | $488.48 | $494.82 | $491.97 | $498.80 | $492.66 | $494.36 | $502.93 | $492.24 | $497.31 | $497.31 | $497.99 | $500.25 $509.40 
Seasonally adjusted.. eH - _| 4gg.72| 490.09! 490.36] 492.06] 491.64] 495.13| 496.50) 497.52] 500.00) 501.03] 502.06} 502.74} 505.93 
Constant (1982) dollars............4 272.16 | 273.45| 271.08! 275.82] 274.23] 276.50] 274.31] 275.72] 281.91] 275.46] 277.36 | 275.82} 274.53| 275.77 | 280.66 
MINING Srcccsercsccussanececesccrcsecpnses 743.04| 763.86| 767.81| 769.56] 761.69) 774.84] 772.59| .764.27| 771.76| 754.96| 761.90| 757.07 | 750.48.| 766.37 | 767.78 
CONSTRUCTION.......0sseseseseserseeee 702.68 | 720.76! 730.62! 74053] 741.29] 738.55| 737.23) 724.91| 719.57) 714.56] 716.87 | 716.54] 723.69] 728.13} 740.23 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars......eseseeseeereees 598.21 | 603.58] 603.43) 599.54] 609.00] 616.91/| 607.78] 613.35] 625.00) 612.06] 610.95] 620.04| 620.16} 622.91) 631.06 
Constant (1982) dollars.............4 343.21 | 337.01| 334.87] 334.19] 338.46] 341.97] 338.41] 342.08] 350.34] 342.51] 340.74] 343.89] 341.87| 343.39] 347.69 
Durable QOOdS........cssscseseeseeeeees 623.92 | 626.48 | 626.36] 619.56| 633.66] 639.74] 632.31| 636.00) 651.46) 636.89) 637.70| 645.52] 646.76] 649.15] 656.36 
Lumber and wood products...... 489.13 | 497.76] 498.57| 502.66] 509.64| 517.50| 507.17| 507.16] 507.98] 493.96] 495.60] 503.88) 504.30} 510.87) 520.00 
Furniture and fixtures............0 469.20 | 477.36] 471.75 | 483.44] 494.43] 491.88 | 481.90] 485.55] 501.14] 504.40] 501.08} 509.09 | 506.62 | 504.86 | 508.59 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PY OGUCIS cc tiaccrecsstssncnasarsexenes 626.24| 654.00| 670.88| 668.93] 676.14| 685.97] 666.98| 662.69) 649.30] 645.62) 646.24] 645.62] 667.73) 675.83} 687.31 
Primary metal industries...........J 737.26 | 737.71 | 741.53} 739.13] 740.37] 763.29] 739.56| 748.22) 763.24] 746.03) 746.03] 758.52] 762.45) 767.31} 782.21 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel products......... | 914.72] 910.29] 919.59] 919.55] 919.65 | 959.31] 906.98} 915.24] 909.48) 907.43) 915.97] 933.83] 937.26] 951.02| 972.78 
Fabricated metal products........ 590.86 | 589.95} 589.85] 581.81 | 595.11] 598.43] 591.83] 596.99} 614.43] 600.28] 597.81] 607.36} 606.92] 611.95! 619.29 
Industrial machinery and 
OCUIDIMIOMI, cos: cxecs- te vausctascssetee 656.21] 645.13| 639.50] 639.96] 638.79| 646.80] 646.01] 648.02 | 667.49] 657.29) 658.10} 663.82 | 660.15/ 665.45] 669.12 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIDMENE ceccvencscosssvosssenvereerss 567.18 | 571.69 | 569.46] 559.10] 576.24] 583.91} 580.85] 587.76| 603.29| 573.60) 576.63} 588.24) 581.42 | 582.98) 592.58 
Transportation equipment......... 800.73 | 798.61 | 802.01] 767.20) 816.85] 811.18} 809.40} 818.73| 841.62| 827.81] 825.01} 835.13 | 844.27] 842.99] 847.28 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIDMENE  cccssccsisscscccsveseveses 834.28 | 828.38 | 841.92 | 782.69} 860.75] 846.42| 844.76] 856.28| 892.40| 871.56| 868.17 | 883.96} 907.88) 905.63] 910.09 
Instruments and related 
PYOQUCIS/ cseetacnccraccscsuserarsai 595.96 | 605.73} 599.92 | 602.36} 604.67| 618.00} 607.78} 611.18] 623.22| 612.65] 611.55} 616.90] 607.42 | 607.42| 620.74 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 453.57 | 460.86 | 463.49] 459.35 | 468.41] 467.96] 457.78| 461.89} 477.02| 469.74) 473.20| 483.21] 479.57) 479.96 | 485.06 
Nondurable goods........ssssssseee 558.55 | 570.65} 568.63} 569.82} 572.06] 582.01} 574.68] 580.14] 588.12 | 575.91| 574.46 | 581.29] 582.65] 586.37 | 592.76 
Food and kindred products. §21.25 | 529.78} 529.78} 529.66} 536.22 | 546.04/ 538.80] 544.96 | 546.56 | 533.48} 523.20] 533.17] 533.79] 543.25) 550.21 
Tobacco products....... 851.40 | 923.93} 914.21] 832.51] 836.68} 834.61} 862.69; 880.44} 854.76] 881.43} 912.28] 932.52| 962.85] 983.90 
Textile mill products.... 452.87 | 457.33) 444.57) 456.74} 458.28] 445.66| 450.30| 465.87) 465.23] 471.41] 483.48) 485.81 | 486.80} 489.81 
Apparel and other textile 
PA OOUCtS  etraretrecsccsre-cttctranees 351.54 | 351.74} 356.08 | 348.94] 349.11] 350.12] 344.56] 351.13] 358.08/ 350.89] 357.58} 368.25) 369.40| 369.40! 373.13 
Paper and allied products......... 690.63 | 701.79} 702.62} 708.07} 695.04) 722.04] 714.74] 718.54] 724.92] 709.95} 705.69] 713.43) 717.46| 728.42| 727.50 
Printing and publishing............., 551.52 | 564.64 | 557.55] 563.92 | 568.42) 577.89] 568.83) 572.54] 576.02/ 555.37] 558.73} 568.51] 560.58| 559.86 | 563.60 
Chemicals and allied products..|. 771.38 | 787.20] 782.81] 790.16} 780.53] 797.36] 787.08) 793.74| 800.51] 790.65| 790.22] 793.17] 794.62} 800.11] 815.36 
Petroleum and coal products...) 932.80 | 945.02} 933.93] 953.03] 954.17] 954.10] 926.99] 939.96 | 934.20] 932.78} 938.41] 920.23) 900.23] 887.41] 917.01 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products.........ccceee 531.99 | 544.97 | 543.56 | 534.80 | 543.92 | 556.20} 549.32} 553.66] 568.14] 555.26| 556.92| 559.37] 564.98] 564.03] 569.62 
Leather and leather products....| 381.75 | 374.25 | 377.94| 361.47 | 379.11] 376.83] 372.74} 376.38} 380.73} 378.38] 380.88} 386.88] 388.59] 382.78| 384.10 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIEG.........ccecsseessees 626.09 | 641.38 | 640.90] 650.55] 644.35 | 645.96] 645.24] 646.20| 660.45| 647.69) 751.12] 655.12] 657.78| 660.29| 670.85 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............00000 585.20 | 605.85 | 603.94] 612.92] 605.14] 620.69] 606.10) 611.27| 627.33] 608.96| 615.98] 614.55] 615.40! 615.86| 630.63 
RETAIL TRADE...........csssscesssersaeed 273.39 | 282.35 | 283.24] 288.09] 285.47| 284.95] 282.28] 282.44| 289.78| 279.88| 284.57] 286.43] 287.00] 289.42! 297.00 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ...........000000+0 , 547.04} 570.38] 567.62} 579.01] 567.72 | 585.73] 569.58] 573.32] 592.34) 575.31 | 582.29] 580.50! 581.03| 577.63] 597.11 
SERVICES secccertrcseactrscacasstniccctstecetes 479.71 | 473.96 | 480.61 487.08 | 483.28 | 487.18 | 498.44] 487.51| 493.03] 492.70| 491.18] 489.89] 497.64 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June! July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
Over 1-month span: 

57.5] 59.1) 60.2] 57.5} 56.8) 54.6] 59.1] 57.2} 53.0] 57.9] 56.8 

58.6] 53.6] 58.4) 55.5) 57.8] 57.1] 54.8] 57.1] 57.2| 60.4) 58.1 

57.5] 57.9} 51.2) 50.1) 55.8) 57.8] 51.4| 52.4) 52.4) 53.2) 527 

45.7; 50.3] 42.4) 47.3) 43.2) 44.5! 42.5] 42.4) 40.5) 39.3) 44.1 

41.4] 49.7) 47.8) 50.4) 49.1 - - - ~ - - 

66.3] 65.3) 65.9} 62.7; 58.2) 58.9} 59.1] 59.8} 57.9] 57.1] 58.8 

57.6] 59.5| 65.2} 60.2} 57.2) 59.4) 59.2} 59.7} 58.9] 61.2) 60.7 

61.4] 59.4) 53.2) 52.4] 55.5) 56.6) 56.2} 51.2) 51.0] 53.2] 51.6 

46.1] 40.8) 43.4) 37.8} 43.2| 39.3) 38.0] 35.3) 33.7| 36.3| 38.9 

43.2| 42.5] 47.4) 48.7 - - - - ~ ~ - 

67.4] 65.0) 62.5} 63.6] 60.5] 59.2} 58.6) 57.5) 60.2| 59.2) 58.4 

59.8] 58.2} 60.3} 56.7| 59.2| 61.8} 60.8) 62.7) 61.8} 61.2} 62.8 

60.6] 62.6] 63.7} 61.5} 55.5) 56.1| 586] 524) 48.7| 45.7) 46.5 

50.6] 48.6/ 45.3} 44.1) 38.5| 37.1] 35.6) 34.3) 33.1/ 341] 35.6 

41.8} 42.9 - - - - - - - - - 

Over 12-month span: 
1998... 69.7; 67.6] 67.4; 66.0} 64.0; 62.7; 61.9] 62.0; 60.8] 59.4) 60.8] 58.9 
1999... 61.2} 60.2) 582) 60.8) 60.8/ 61.6; 62.2} 61.3) 63.8] 62.2) 59.7) 60.5 
DOOD Saccanuncmremibemmruen et 62.5] 63.0} 61.8] 59.5] 58.4) 56.8] 55.7} 56.5} 47.7/ 45.2) 44.5] 42.9 
DOO Teens cpeircee eects ac tae 49.6} 47.7| 45.0} 43.1] 40.5) 39.8} 38.4] 36.8) 34.4) 343] 32.9 - 
PRT cs stassecct ean tertnceennsios hd - - - -| oo - - - - - - - - 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 

52.6] 52.2) 52.9} 449] 47.4) 38.2) 52.9) 44.9) 38.6] 42.3) 41.5 

41.2| 42.6] 46,0} 46.3] 43.4! 50.0/ 42.6] 46.0) 45.6] 51.5) 49.3 

52.2| 49.3] 46.0| 49.3] 50.7) 57.4) 36.8; 39.0) 42.3) 47.1] 40.8 

26.8} 38.2] 29.0; 28.3] 30.5| 34.9] 25.7] 31.6] 31.3] 25.0] 30.9 

37.9] 40.4) 47.1] 46.7) 41.9 - - - - - - 

57.0| 54.8} 51.8} 48.2] 988.2) 41.9] 43.0) 43.0] 38.2} 32.7| 40.4 

39.3] 39.7| 40.1] 41.2] 43.8) 441] 46.3) 42.3] 44.1) 47.8] 45.2 

48.9} 48.9) 445) 46.7] 52.2} 46.0} 38.6] 29.0) 34.2) 39.0} 36.0 

21.3] 18.4] 23.5} 19.9} 23.2) 17.3] 19.1} 16.2] 18.0) 184] 18.0 

30.1] 37.1] 39.3} 40.8 - - - - - - - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 
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Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by major industry division, first quarter 2000 


Size of establishments 
Industry, establishments, and 1,000 or 
employment Total Fewer than 5to9 10 to 19 20 to 49 50 to 99 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to 999 mare 
5 workers! | workers workers workers workers workers workers workers workers 

Total, all industries? 

Establishments, first quarter... 7,531,330] 4,413,181] 1,302,488 850,411 590,662 206,415 119,172 31,311 115713 5,977 

Employment Manchittecetcrexteersanenssnees 108,195,174] 6,831,146] 8,615,974] 11,471,927] 17,878,154] 14,212,796] 17,895,603] 10,658,780) 7,965,372} 12,665,422 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

Establishments, first quarter... 200,289 123,880 37,646 22,736 11,179 2,875 1,473 370 106 24 

Employment) March) Sieccerscseccscosservsevences 1,702,493 179,158 248,989 302,599 326,510 196,681 216,628 126,181 69,476 36,271 
Mining 

Establishments, first quarter 27,284 14,102 4,323 3,728 3,202 1,023 591 214 76 25) 

Employment, March  ......:ssscsesessessessereees 524,514 22,082 28,959 51,183 97,241 69,762 89,714 74,836 52,916 37,821 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter ...........e 747,563 477,549 126,844 76,253 46,543 13,242 5,748 1,053 272 59 

Employment, March ......ccssseseesseseeeesee 6,310,456 703,310 831,405) 1,024,819} 1,389,870 898,785 846,893 347,400 182,357 85,617 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter ..........1+ 405,838 147,029 67,385 61,150 61,487 30,568 24,264 8,646 3,598 1,711 

Employment March) fteccccraccerscescerscuress 18,433,795 251,154 453,397 842,691] 1,922,360} 2,144,676] 3,739,308) 2,977,743] 2,446,323] 3,656,143 
Transportation and public utilities 

Establishments, first quarter ..........00 315,413 174,645 49,173 36,475 30,720 12,952 7,913 2h2t 892 516 

Employment; IM@rch) Sissccecsvesssecocrarssssrer 6,678,516 272,380 325,334 498,572 945,800 895,012) 1,190,459 726,615 618,630} 1,205,714 
Wholesale trade 

Establishments, first quarter . a 664,094 400,335 110,091 77,321 52,153 15,187 7,019 1,478 414 96 

Employment, March. ......csssesseeeseeseeeeeee 6,947,770 621,924 729,753} 1,046,983} 1,565,359} 1,035,060} 1,035,170 496,350 274,988 142,183 
Retail trade 

Establishments, first quarter 1,458,626 623,529 329,260 235,941 179,053 57,988 26,380 4,982 1,169 324 

Employment, [MQmGh) \ecccrccessscensscatersvacenss 22,807,395| 1,154,942} 2,204,569] 3,190,042) 5,437,335] 3,943,391) 3,880,016] 1,659,975 764,056 573,069 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Establishments, first quarter ..........e 671,294 438,402 114,349 62,141 35,549 11,618 6,025 1,799 898 513 

Employment, March .....sscscssesseeeseseeees 7,379,831 714,292 751,197 826,817} 1,065,116 797,168 912,396 621,570 615,246} 1,076,029 
Services 

Establishments, first quarter oo... 2,890,313} 1,879,338 451,715 271,168 169,867 60,864 39,727 10,640 4,286 2,708 

Employment, March .......cssseseeseseeeceeeees 37,110,557] 2,772,133} 2,967,673) 3,643,823) 5,102,854) 4,225,937) 5,980,102] 3,627,319) 2,939,641) 5,851,075 

' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2000. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


2 Includes data for nonclassifiable establishments, not shown separately. 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE by ownership 


Average 


Year establishments 


Average 
annual 
employment 


Total annual wages 
(in thousands) 


Total covered (UI and UCFE) 


Average annual 
wages 
per employee 


47,136 
47,714 
48,377 
50,083 
51,524 
52,110 
47,252 
49,661 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Federal Government covered (UCFE) 


3,128,999 
3,125,404 
3,071,140 
3,023,098 
2,948,046 
2,881,887 
2,810,489 
2,782,888 
2,786,567 
2,871,489 


6,382,523 106,884,831 $2,626,972,030 
6,532,608 107,413,728 2,781 ,676,477 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 
UI covered 
6,336,151 103,755,832 $2,524,937,018 
6,485,473 104,288,324 2,672,081 ,827 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771,023,411 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 
Private industry covered 
6,162,684 89,007,096 $2,152,021,705 
6,308,719 89,349,803 2,282,598,431 
6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071 ,807,287 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 
State government covered 

58,499 4,005,321 $108,672,127 
58,801 4,044,914 112,405,340 
59,185 4,088,075 117,095,062 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 
65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 
65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 
Local government covered 

114,936 10,742,558 $264,215,610 
117,923 10,892,697 277,045,557 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 


$24,578 
25,897 
26,361 
26,939 
27,846 
28,946 
30,353 
31,945 
33,340 
35,323 


$24,335 
25,622 
26,055 
26,633 
27,567 
28,658 
30,058 
31,676 
33,094 
35,077 


$24,178 
25,547 
25,934 
26,496 
27,441 
28,582 
30,064 
31,762 
33,244 
35,337 


$27,132 
27,789 
28,643 
29,518 
30,497 
31,397 
32,521 
33,605 
34,681 
36,296 


$24,595 
25,434 
26,095 
26,717 
27,552 
28,320 
29,134 
30,251 
31,234 
32,387 


$102,035,012 
109,594,650 
113,448,871 
114,992,550 
113,567,881 
116,469,523 
120,097,833 
121,578,334 
123,409,672 
132,741,760 


$32,609 
35,066 
36,940 
38,038 
38,523 
40,414 
42,732 
43,688 
44,287 
46,228 


Average 
weekly 
wage 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


MOtANWHITGS tates) ciiocccceeccyeorececcsecusss-qccvenssar 


PAAR NAN WVSL saci ssancncenatuoncossnsnnncossrentpesesatserscryneaer 
Alaska ..... 
Arizona .... 
Arkansas . ae 
CUMIN kee. scscrscsecttctunstirsscsarvansiauvssureorsin anne 


CONDADO | cecassavssscssesccsssssvayenpsssnestessentscosarorszees> 
Connecticut 
Delaware ........... 

District of Columbia .. ie 
PRON arson cance stants ahccat a cnc caniictecdsonsauavaesane 


Georgia 
Hawaii . 
Idaho ... 
IMinois .. 
Indiana 


TOW ecepse sche ccesvctusunate Saves: ientsesncascss\inropasadazsets 


Kentucky . 


DRUID cies ronens ns shovevbantev ceo natnanss sasuasnnnashebeonuns 


Michigan ......... 
Minnesota .. Nae 
MISSISSIPPiifecesncdzteeccccscesscercecucnecerctveresstecetess 


Nevada 


NOW: JOY) sc.:scccepssescvenraceccessevectedrcuposseetecvenrss 
New Mexico ... 
New York ....... ee 
NOV: Carolina eiicececsceecevevetaxacsectonsetesseaxenacsssees 
North Dakota .ccs.ccsccccscscessscessccccussessetreseovanveoegs 


QUO: scacscdesses csecsvevscaunssvsarvecetvisucasvsseaseucsacserensans 
Oklahoma 
Oregon ....... 
Pennsylvania .. a“ 
FROGS ESIaNG merecrcssnccacensoncnvesscactsencacteccvacssece: 


South: Carolina cist ssssscccccecscessccssorseisecsvarseves 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee .... 
Texas ...... 


VOIIMONt a ccsesctccecncesvescvsceccsssanvassereavevnsvsceetaveste 
Virginia 
Washington .... 
West Virginia .. 
Wisconsin ... a 
WYOMING lecrncesescecesscenectescackietnssnesarceereeesscunsesge 


PUGrtO RICO eco ccssccessosbossraccsecntscsvecsexcesteacsccnnes 
VIRGIN ISIANOS \ecenctesratevesacascecvesbevsesvarervonexesantid 


Average 
establishments 


72,240 


148,479 
107,787 
24,751 
28,409 
444,731 


225,040 
34,027 
45,399 

322,324 

152,846 


97,091 
80,477 
107,740 
118,216 
44,865 


146,559 
187,391 
260,885 
155,711 

63,970 


163,080 
38,349 
51,838 
48,126 
45,924 


270,384 
47,987 
529,103 
222,234 
23,297 


280,988 
89,298 
109,050 
315,284 
33,327 


109,370 
27,145 
125,247 
489,795 
66,144 


23,870 
192,745 
221,150 

46,830 
145,871 

20,861 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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1999- 


2000 
change 


Average annual 
employment 


129,877,063 


1,877,963 
275,607 
2,220,712 
1,130,891 
14,867,006 


2,186,656 
1,674,728 
406,350 
637,292 
7,060,986 


3,883,005 
553,185 
563,193 

5,940,772 

2,936,634 


1,443,394 
1,313,742 
1,762,949 
1,869,219 

590,818 


2,405,510 
3,275,135 
4,585,211 
2,608,543 
1,137,304 


2,677,110 
379,094 
882,918 

1,017,902 
606,543 


3,877,572 
717,243 
8,471,416 
3,862,782 
309,223 


5,513,217 
1,452,166 
1,608,069 
5,558,076 

467,602 


1,820,138 

364,119 
2,667,230 
9,289,286 
1,044,143 


296,462 
3,427,954 
2,706,462 

686,622 
2,736,054 

230,857 


1,026,175 
42,349 


1999- 
2000 
change 


2,834,781 


6,911 
6,674 
70,174 
17,750 
472,932 


216,337 


88,250 
15,440 
20,785 
90,253 
29,778 


12,412 
14,945 
31,482 
21,317 
17,005 


58,631 
83,493 
82,445 
$7,751 
-1,880 


31,687 

7,855 
16,308 
41,975 
15,318 


85,195 
16,339 
178,874 
58,413 
3,263 


62,090 
29,357 
32,067 
98,602 
10,766 


27,993 
8,334 
40,186 
272,645 
26,519 


8,473 
100,832 
62,732 
6,014 
44,603 
5,892 


23,785 
1,411 


Total annual wages 
(in thousands) 


$4,587,708,584 


54,538,027 
9,685,341 
72,417,033 
29,761,939 
612,318,313 


81,273,035 
76,176,856 
14,845,185 
33,753,742 
215,780,400 


132,853,189 
16,942,944 
15,600,825 

226,012,936 
91,086,141 


40,312,331 
38,571,763 
50,774,667 
52,131,235 
16,344,365 


87,548,876 
145,184,150 
169,702,272 

92,377,120 

28,665,889 


84,020,093 

9,202,211 
24,449,709 
32,853,744 
21,069,920 


169,355,641 
19,722,105 
384,241,451 
120,007,446 
7,632,602 


179,218,763 
39,191,626 
52,703,467 

189,058,210 
15,250,760 


51,289,516 
9,030,727 
81,495,110 
324,579,638 
30,518,822 


8,571,976 
120,567,926 
100,381,521 

18,461,154 
83,980,263 
6,195,607 


19,306,364 
1,173,955 


1999- 
2000 
change 


$352,129,380 


1,970,401 
532,709 
6,772,271 
1,520,062 
71,430,084 


9,292,033 
5,650,414 
707,255 
2,423,907 
17,731,492 


10,161,751 
921,218 
1,474,196 
13,664,320 
3,800,930 


1,743,623 
2,164,568 
2,669,580 
1,838,194 

916,386 


6,606,334 
16,396,342 
8,726,750 
6,959,859 
879,567 


4,745,993 

567,364 
1,370,028 
2,392,271 
2,067,493 


13,725,235 
1,311,285 
34,472,229 
7,922,007 
365,713 


8,080,924 
2,464,854 
4,049,166 
10,557,733 
1,011,495 


2,664,765 
574,920 
4,055,765 
27,952,132 
2,131,853 


624,326 
10,689,950 
5,904,038 
752,890 
4,294,806 
425,897 


709,126 
104,996 


Average weekly 
wage 
1999- 
2000 
change 
$679 $38 
558 18 
676 22 
627 40 
506 18 
792 69 
715 57 
875 54 
703 27 
1,019 40 
588 32 
658 36 
589 16 
533 32 
732 34 
596 19 
537 19 
565 26 
554 20 
536 13 
532 15 
700 37 
852 76 
712 24 
681 37 
485 16 
604 28 
467 20 
533 21 
621 21 
668 50 
840 $1 
529 24 
872 61 
597 30 
475 18 
625 21 
519 23 
630 36 
654 25 
627 28 
542 20 
477 20 
588 21 
672 39 
562 26 
556 25 
676 4 
713 26 
517 17 
590 21 
516 23 
362 5 
533 31 


21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. counties 


County' 


United States? oe 


129,877,063 


Jefferson, AL ...sccccsecsseue 384,662 
Madison, AL .. 154,356 
Mobile, AL ......... 169,469 
Montgomery, AL .. 131,988 
Tuscaloosa, AL .... 76,499 


Anchorage, AK . 129,700 
Maricopa, AZ 1,544,971 
Pima, AZ ....... 328,426 
Pulaski, AR ... " 243,157 
Sebastian, AR ........eeeeeeee 75,197 


Washington, AR .......c..e 80,045 


Alameda, CA ........ 696,242 
Contra Costa, CA 336,691 
Fresno, CA ....... 322,759 
Kern, CA ....... 238,250 
Los Angeles, CA .. 4,098,154 


Marin, CA vs... =} (111645 
Monterey, CA 4 164,646 
Orange, CA 1,394,414 


Placer, CA .... 107,182 
Riverside, CA .........sccccecceee 469,467 
Sacramento, CA .. 573,942 
San Bernardino, CA . 528,437 


San Diego, CA ......... 
San Francisco, CA 

San Joaquin, CA...... 
San Luis Obispo, CA 
San Mateo, CA ........ 
Santa Barbara, CA . 
Santa Clara, CA ...... 


1,195,116 
609,138 
201,070 
94,883 

378,494 
176,901 
,030,633 


Santa Cruz, CA. 101,833 
Solano, CA ... 117,217 
Sonoma, CA ..... 190,946 
Stanislaus, CA .. = 160,948 
Tulare, CA ........ a 132,986 
Ventura, CA x 287,611 
Yolo, CA .... 84,565 
Adams, CO .... 144,806 
Arapahoe, CO = 284,236 
BOUIGEr, COM, ccnccnssscercasss snes 179,719 
Denver CO ds sesscsnnsexvassv 469,137 
El Paso, CO ... is 237,739 
Jefferson, CO 210,519 


119,155 
427,557 
501,562 
367,343 


Larimer, CO .. 
Fairfield, CT 

Hartford, CT ...... 
New Haven, CT 
New London, CT .. 123,039 
New Castle, DE ... - 281,920 
Washington, DC ..........0 637,292 


Alachua) FS ks-assssssssecseane 117,658 
Brevard, FL .... s 181,314 
Broward, FL ... 644,192 
Collier, FL .. 103,264 


Duval be es 434,219 
Escambia, FL. 125,666 
Hillsborough, FL a 588,792 
1:66). Flay sec a 162,304 
Leon, FL - 141,978 
Manatee, Flo civiieckesssant (>) 


Marion, Eloveitisccecsssccssncavuee? 83,319 
Miami-Dade, FL _ 980,394 
Orange, FL ....... 611,469 
Palm Beach, FL 481,395 


Pinellas, FL ....... | 436,390 


Polk; Fis reece 183,222 
Sarasota, FL .. 5 

Seminole, FL . 139,610 
Volusia, FL . te 141,652 
BID GA cisiusterocnscuresssscenss 88,790 
Chatham, GA vcsscssosecseuseanss 122,785 
Clayton, GA ... a 116,368 
COBDRGA ait oscars, 301,183 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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6.9 
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29,650 1.9 
36,774 6.7 
38,792 5.4 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 
County’ Percent nome by Percent 
change, é ae lig ee 
1999-2000° | 4999.2000° esas 
Dekally} GA aryscssessseesserce 310,659 -.6 297 38,614 49 
Fulton, GA ... ae 754,368 2.7 103 47,060 8.5 
Gwinnett, GA .. 281,654 44 34 39,051 6.0 
Muscogee, GA .... 98,315 -1 292 27,744 O27; 
Richmond, GA 106,260 -.6 298 28,592 3.6 
Honolulu, HI .... 407,935 2.6 110 31,874 2.8 
PXo eV | Diepererry rcecee ee area 177,741 6.5 8 34,460 10.0 
Champaign, IL ou... 90,429 2.8 96 29,183 4.2 
Cooks WE Aecesccee 2,687,795 11883 216 42,898 5.8 
Du Page, IL 582,352 Wee 190 42,570 3.6 
Kane, IL 193,410 2.9 91 32,173 ai 
Lake, IL .... 310,689 3.1 81 42,620 6.7 
McHenry, !L . 87,258 1.9 170 32,007 2.0 
McLean, IL ... 84,324 6 258 34,254 41 
Madison, IL .. 94,550 4 273 28,974 2.9 
Peoria, IL ........ 102,801 Fy 287 31,387 1.6 
Rockilslandtlivesmeececcc.ccy 80,273 8 245 33,525 4.5 
StClaig Wiewscwnascnet 89,963 2.2 143 26,878 2.6 
Sangamon, IL . 144,286 4.4 26 34,764 ier 
VV HN ecssvcencees 142,355 3.5 55 32,313 2.1 
Winnebago, IL 143,760 5 265 31,499 2.0 
Allen, IN ....... 189,425 Kc) 281 32,279 3.0 
Elkhart, IN .... 122,468 6 | 259 30,339 23 
Hamilton, IN . 77,452 3.0 88 37,931 7.9 
Lake, IN ... 199,421 -.6 299 31,564 4.0 
Marion, IN 605,903 1.6 194 36,473 3.2 
St. Joseph, 129,558 5 266 29,657 3.5 
Tippecanoe, IN ..........+00 TOT TA] 232 31,083 4.0 
Vanderburgh, IN . 109,904 ez: 251 29,569 3.2 
inns WAuscessseerse 121,968 2.1 155 34,097 49 
Polk, IA ... 263,940 ves) 217 33,666 2.5 
Scott) Avan. 87,113 -.4 295 29,067 3.9 
Johnson, KS ... 287,797 2.8 97 37,247 6.7 
Sedgwick, KS . 249,846 0 289 32,696 2.9 
Shawnee, KS .. 100,223 2.4 130 29,375 3.2 
Wyandotte, KS 79,746 1.8 177 34,592 2.9 
FayetienKY<cesscnrecstian 172,031 1.8 178 30,713 3.8 
Jefferson, KY .. 439,103 1.4 208 33,334 3.9 
Caddo, LA.... 119,449 A) 282 28,767 3.2 
Calcasieu, LA . 83,976 “i 288 28,226 9 
East Baton Roug iets 246,434 2.7 104 29,257 1.6 
Jefferson, LA ......... as 214,680 -7 302 28,051 eat 
Lafayette, LA .. 114,059 2.3 136 29,911 5.5 
Orleans, LA ......... 263,551 1.9 aval 31,694 1:3 
Cumberland, ME .... 166,757 3.7 45 30,752 UAL 
Anne Arundel, MD . 194,018 5:3 14 35,461 7.3 
Baltimore, MD .........:cceeeee 358,117 ee 222 34,119 47 
Frederick, MD ..........s:s000 713328 4.9 22 30,847 5.9 
Howard, MD......... 128,678 Si2 71 37,897 5:1 
Montgomery, MD ... 447,314 5.0 20 43,708 5.8 
Prince Georges, MD ......... 303,262 3.3 65 37,060 6.9 
Baltimore City, MD . 386,411 8 246 38,579 4.5 
Barnstable, MA 88,589 3.7 46 29,726 0 
Bristol, MA ... 221,539 1:3 218 30,785 4.6 
Essex, MA ...... 305,382 Za 121 39,154 8.8 
Hampden, MA . ax 204,303 1.9 172 32,220 4.8 
Middlesex, MA... 846,931 3.1 82 52,091 11.8 
Norfolk, MA .....cccsceseseeseeeene 325,018 2.4 131 43,368 10.4 
Plymouth, MA . We 166,482 1.3 219 33,931 6.3 
Suffolk, MA ..... 608,285 3.3 66 56,699 11.6 
Worcester, MA 321,131 2.5 122 37,657 10.8 
Genesee, MI ... 165,297 -1.4 313 36,324 1.4 
Ingham, MI ...... 174,315 2.0 165 34,963 5.6 
Kalamazoo, MI 118,342 -1 293 32,675 2.3 
Kent, MI ....... 347,707 1.6 195 33,996 2.6 
Macomb, MI . 337,504 3 283 40,904 3.5 
Oakland, MI . 768,629 1.0 236 44,500 4.2 
Ottawa; Mil massccserersanscceeses 118,711 1.8 179 31,947 3.5 
Saginaw, Ml.... rc 95,474 -.8 304 34,672 2.5 
Washtenaw, MI 195,624 5 267 40,182 5.3 
Wayne, MI ...... 866,282 12 223 42,440 3.5 
Anoka, MN ... 108,989 3.8 40 33,928 45 
Dakota, MN .. 153,364 2.6 111 34,362 47 
Hennepin, MN . ae 874,693 24 156 43,816 A 
Olmsted, MN .....ccseescseeee 82,670 3.9 39 36,104 3.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 


all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 


Employment 


Percent 
change, 
1999-20007 


County' 


FlamSGyiMN iecnccsccccxscnstees 
ots: BOUTS, MINUS. S ccansisecssancs 


Stearns, MN .......ccseeceneeees 
Harrison, MS . 


Clay, MO....... 
Greene, MO .. 
Jackson, MO . 
St. Charles, M 
St. Louis, MO ....... we 
St. Louis City, MO... 


Douglas; NEI. .<csesssecnres 
Lancaster, NE ss 


Hillsborough, NH . 
Rockingham, NH . 
Atlantic, NJ ....... 
Bergen, NJ .... 
Burlington, NJ 
Camden, NJ.. 


BSSex ING Asssiinencanctate 
Gloucester, NJ .. ms 
Hudson, NJ ... 
Mercer, NJ .... 
Middlesex, NJ ... 
Monmouth, NJ .. 


Passaic, NJ... oo 
Somerset; | NUiissasct ccce 
Union, NJ ...... 
Bernalillo, NM 


Broome, NY .. 
Dutchess, NY 


Monroe, NY i 


New York, NY .....cceeeeeeeee 
Niagara, NY .. 53 
Oneida, NY ... 
Onondaga, NY .. 
Orange, NY ... 
Queens, NY .. 
Richmond, NY .. 
Rockland, NY 
Suffolk, NY ........ z 
Westchester, NY ......ccee 


Buncombe, NC ........:cseeee 
Catawba, NC .... 
Cumberland, NC 
Durham, NC...... 
Forsyth, NC ... 
Gaston, NC .... 
Guilford, NC ... 
Mecklenburg, NC .. 
New Hanover, NC . bs 
Wake; NC Goer cxcressesevuensere 


Cass, ND) sisicccessessorccsctscosse 
Butler, OH ...... ie 
Cuyahoga, OH 
Franklin, OH ..... 
Hamilton, OH . 
Lake; OF recat 
Lorain, OH . 
Lucas, OH ... 
Mahoning, OH .. 
Montgomery, OH ..... 


STANK OE seraveassecsvexevetonerare 
Sosrirvat; OVA hesiczsesisssexascceses 


See footnotes at end of table. 


2000 


332,929 
94,926 


330,128 
146,433 
697,575 
189,102 
193,796 
129,494 
140,141 
448,513 
180,165 
199,768 


363,942 

86,667 
238,388 
210,031 
392,427 
233,285 
275,499 
129,093 
177,364 
173,571 


237,176 
307,705 
230,962 
212,982 

99,613 
109,949 
459,828 
441,916 
399,602 
598,538 


2,382,175 
78,186 
110,684 
252,476 
119,571 
480,676 
88,245 
106,361 
578,401 
405,440 


106,036 


81,823 
126,189 
817,572 
701,913 
566,965 
102,320 
105,988 
238,450 
112,531 
303,352 


175,535 
266,001 


oOo nN N= 


ar 


«4 pendhe g D OND) nO), GO SED SERS ON ee ie aes eames 
BN BOMWNDANODNH WARBDDHDDONMDN WwWROWDNANMNY BOWOHWONNAOND 


RO 


wo 


ROMRRO@OMA= 


aera oe oleae 
4amvy=Nrwo 
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MH H-]N-]-NMYM FF NNN OW 


Se) eee 


PON ee ee 


ies 


= 


Average annual pay 


Percent 
change, 
1999-20007 


4OoMNDAR=OMM DO 


“OMOROWMNHOH HWNORD-ARO= 


BRORMNOWMROCOD WHwWNHKROKRBND BRONONWON=-+O 


35,377 


27,801 
31,502 
36,520 
34,970 
37,598 
30,735 
32,013 
32,255 
25,966 
34,532 


DOwWo=ooWN= 


28,505 
32,735 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


Employment 


counties 


Average annual pay 


Ranked by 
count percent | ete percent 
1999-20007 | , change, , 1999-20002 


TMPUMDUIE OR ie csctccsssacccessess 94,382 -1 32,785 1 
Oklahoma, OK ad 414,239 2 29,216 4 
Tulsa OK ecoecee 340,671 2: 31,157 3 
Clackamas, OR . 133,065 2. 32,482 4 
Lane, OR ........ 139,710 1. 27,877 3: 
Marion, OR .... 127,558 2. 28,116 2 
Multnomah, OR .... 453,274 2: 36,796 6. 
Washington, OR 224,033 4 44,459 13: 


Allegheny, PA... 711,068 1 36,727 
Berks, PA... * 168,068 1 32,007 
Bucks, PA ... - 244,317 2 34,059 
Chester, PA ....... x 216,777 2 43,762 
Cumberland, PA ; 123,998 -1 32,811 
Dauphin, PA ...... ; 172,465 2 33,680 
Delaware, PA. : 212,540 fe 36,828 
Erie; (PAs denen: 131,700 2. 28,368 
Lackawanna, PA ; 98,383 -. 27,663 
Lancaster, PA ......sssesssses 218,280 As 30,809 


Lehigh, PA .. 171,175 2 35,274 
Luzerne, PA ... 2 27,855 
Montgomery, P. 2 43,810 
Northampton, PA .. 3 30,767 
Philadelphia, PA ... 1 39,700 
Westmoreland, PA 1 27,992 
VOrGIPA\ ssusesooss 2 30,926 
Providence, Rl ... 1 33,410 
Charleston, SC .. ; 1 27,680 
Greenville, SC .........ceeceee 2 31,281 

22,883 


Horry; SG ‘cscescccsssssresccstecenes 


Rome 
SHR@OADNDDON MWNMOUOWNO BNMO-wWHUMBWH WH oH NDOwW 


DQO-OCOBRNEA=HR CMOWHWN=HNGD BHUBOHUYHORHH BHYODNONDO 


AN DONAROND, WN ANOANTNODA NVOPATOBROT PARROHROONN AN =TVOHwYON 


Lexington, SC 27,505 

Richland, SC ...... 29,627 

Spartanburg, SC 30,596 

Minnehaha, SD .. 3 28,212 

Davidson, TN . 1 34,863 

Hamilton, TN 1 30,574 

KNOX; TN caress: seeds 3. 30,090 

Rutherford, TN 00... 76,993 2 31,132 

Shelby TIN veccecsesnsvovesstaveces 500,255 1 34,357 

Bellis IX wc cosssscescavasasaevocetters 87,850 2.1 25,193 1 
Bexar, TX 648,942 2.2 29,923 2 
Brazoria, TX ... 75,417 2.8 34,367 3 
Cameron, TX . 109,115 5.4 21,553 6 
Collin, TX .... 167,956 5.9 40,509 8 
Dallas, TX ... 1,567,626 4.2 44,381 7 
Denton, TX . 119,722 3.7 29,298 0 
El Paso, TX..... 251,557 1S 25,069 2 
Fort Bend, TX . ; 87,763 2.4 35,801 By 
Galveston, TX usec 86,844 -1.0 0 
PARIS EK. ease scccssventetceoss 2.8 ae 
Hidalgo, TX ..... ey 7 
Jefferson, TX .. sai! 8 
Lubbock, TX ... 1.9 KS} 
Mc Lennan, TX .. 1.0 1 
Montgomery, TX 5.0 Zh 
Nueces, TX ..... 8 7 
Potter, TX ... Yh 8 
Smith, TX .... A 2.8 6 
Terran, 0X: derdss.scateseecsre 3.5 0 
TIGAVISS TEX Resevscstvcesccvsccotenss 538,193 5.1 0 
Williamson, TX ; 76,588 9.5 5 
Davis, UT .... 84,640 3.2 7.2 
Salt Lake, UT .. 531,240 2.6 5.0 
Utany Ul... ; 142,369 4.5 5.0 
Weber, UT ...... ; 86,404 4 2.5 
Chittenden, VT ; 95,343 SH 4.2 
Arlington, VA ...... 44 Wea 
Chesterfield, VA . : 2.1 3.5 
Faittax, VAGinc citseaene 6.7 51,576 10.3 
Henrico; VA. wccssecce 2.4 36,138 5.8 
Loudoun, VA ...... 11.9 54,141 3.6 
Prince William, VA . 4.3 28,986 55 
Alexandria, VA ....... 5.1 42,101 6.1 
Chesapeake, VA .... 2.1 26,069 4.2 
Newport News, VA 1.8 30,261 5.4 
Norfolk, VA ......200 <) 32,179 49 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 


all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


Average annual pay 


County’ Percent Ranked by Percent 
change, Leche change, 
1999-20002 1999-2! 08 1999-20002 


Richmond, VA cccecssssosnve 166,923 1.4 5.1 
Roanoke City, VA .. ae 75,894 3.0 46 
Virginia Beach, VA............. 165,610 3.6 25,414 4.4 
Gilani, WA sescatitesssctecccccseses 113,910 15 32,163 6.0 
King, WA... uli 47,459 3.0 
Pierce, WA ... 4.2 29,854 4.2 
Snohomish, WA .. -1.2 35,091 3.6 
Spokane, WA .. 2.9 29,760 7.9 
Thurston, WA .. 1.6 31,745 6.9 
Yakima, WA .... 1.9 3.7 
Kanawha, WV . yf 3.1 
Brown, W1.... 24 2.9 
Dan Wi iiccssscsossssuteccchans 2.6 §.5 
Milwaukee, WI ............000 528,837 6 3.1 
Outagamie, WI 94,364 2.9 4.4 
Racine, WI ...... 79,160 -.9 -.6 
Waukesha, WI 222,877 We §.2 
Winnebago, W1 ...... 90,256 2.2 Pal 
San Juan, PR) ccscsccnsescaseecs 327,187 3.8 3.5 


‘4 Totals for the United States do not include 
data for Puerto Rico. 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 


counties. See Notes on Current Labor 
Statistics. 
5 Data are not available for release. 


? Percent changes were computed from 


annual employment and pay data adjusted for 
noneconomic county reclassifications. See 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 


$ Rankings for percent change in 
employment are based on the 314 counties that 


Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 
Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (UCFE) programs. The 315 U.S. 
counties comprise 70.8 percent of the total 
covered workers in the United States 


are comparable over the year. 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
T ae 

Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591! 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 211,864 
Civilian labor fOrCe........ccccescsseseeseeresee ees 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 141,815 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
Employed ienanvcverens-ceetescondesrnvaxanyasad 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 135,073 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
AQHICUltiit Oi :sressare-cseeasercervsasaanste | 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 3,144 
Nonagricultural industries............J 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 131,929 
Unemployed: ete: <csassnatsaneeccrsvewenes 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Unemployment rate.. 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.8 
Not in the labor force.......... : 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 70,050 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force 


Data 


23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


{In thousands] SSS 
Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 bee 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 | 2001 

MotallemployMenticccssscccxecccessccssesseuedaenecenees 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,720 131,922 
Private sector......... 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,018 110,989 
Goods-producing.. ES 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,669 24,944 
Mm Gieersctesecerstecessccecenceacacacrsawancenrer 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 565 
CONSWUCHON: cccccdssssesescsssssvasccsereense-=e 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,653 6,685 
ManmufactirinGiecccrsecccsssteseaccceseapeseug ees 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,473 17,695 
S@rviCO-PrOdUCING....ccsssecserseeserstreeees 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,051 106,978 
Transportation and public utilities. 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,031 7,065 
Wholesale trade... st 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 6,947 6,776 
Rotallitvadeacccccscenceerestsesccceemncenesae | 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,337 23,522 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,555 7,578 fate 
SOIVICOS ves ccvscscecsicescccsssssieoscccessreconers 29,052 30,197 31,579 33)1117, 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,457 40,970 
GOVOIAMOMt caccessetessssarsveccrececyccsenessect| 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,702 20,933 
FOcler als sce.c.tesscccevcacceveacevssces outaec ss 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,777 2,616 
StatOscceccicccaniscccisscesaensovceowers soared 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,786 4,885 
LOCA Sasessvesteaccescvas sacacssteaseseconenanesesy 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,139 13,432 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Private sector: 

Average Weekly Noul...........cssscsscssssessssssenessseesens 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.75 14.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.38 490.09 
Mining: 

Average weekly NOUIS.........::cseseeeeees 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 43.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.24 17.65 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 743.04 766.01 
Construction: 

Average Weekly NOurS.........scssecesesesssesseeesereeeeee 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 39.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17,19 17.88 18.33 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..... 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 718.54 
Manufacturing: 

Average Weekly NOUrS...........sscssssecssencsessernssnseesse 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 40.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 WArae 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.38 14.84 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... | 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 598.21 603.99 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average Weekly NOULS.........cscscsssessnseesssccsescenssees 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.6 38.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. re 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.22 16.89 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........::000 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 §92.32 604.75 607.20 626.09 643.51 
Wholesale trade: 

Average Weekly NOurs..........cssccssresssossescesencessrones 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........:ssc 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 15.20 15.80 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.20 603.56 
Retail trade: 

Average weekly NOulS.......s.sssseeseseeeee y ea 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 28.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. ei Az 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 9.82 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 282.82 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average Weekly NOur..........sscssssssssecsssssseseesesees 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.3 36.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. =i 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.07 15.83 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:0000+ 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 §12.15 529.24 547.04 574.63 
Services: 

Average weekly NOUIS......cccssscisssssscssscesesesenccsesese 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..............c:000e4 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13°87; 13.91 14.61 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 454.86 477.75 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
iF iin Te 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
| June 2002 
Civilian Work ate ccna is fe ee 148.0| 149.5] 150.6) 152.5] 153.8/ 155.6] 156.8] 158.4] 159.9 0.9 4.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WIRE -CONAL WORKOES sacazccnchesdacctnacbaansatasvasssarenkswasceasorencannea 149.9} 151.5) 152.5) 154.4) 156.0} 157.7} 158.9} 160.5} 162.1 1.0 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical...... 148.3 150.0 151.3 153.2 154.3 156.7 157.5 158.5 159.3 5 32 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 151.9 153.7 154.6 156.6 158.6 159.6 161.2 163.7 165.6 Wee 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 150.1 151.8} 152.8} 155.3} 156.8} 158.8} 160.0) 162.0) 163.3 8 41 

Blue-collar WOrkers........csccesseseeseseereseeeeees 144.1 145.6} 146.5} 148.2} 149.3) 151.1 152.0) 153.7) 155.1 9 3.9 

Service occupations...... 147.1 148.5 150.0 152.0 153.3) 155.0 156.9 158.4; 159.4 6 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOO SF OGIIGHINEG cece xesien ces cnua Coase shay at tatcaciesappasacsterrasctecs steel 146.6} 148.0} 148.8) 150.7} 152.2} 153.2) 154.4) 156.3) 157.7 9 3.6 
MUTA CHING ous scsncssccnnocsoncusecussasanagssnssbactancosnesnssinecdatsans 147.5 148.7 149.3 151.3 152.6 153.3 154.6 156.6 158.1 1.0 3.6 

SORVIGO PN OOUCING a nos cn ncssacee dean tenscicmsescenescnscenpausteraccereren 148.4) 150.1 151.1 153.0} 154.4; 156.4) 157.6) 159.1 160.7 1.0 44 
Services...........000 149.3) 151.2) 152.4) 154.3) 155.4) 158.1 159.0} 160.2} 161.1 6 3.7 

Health services.. 147.5} 149.0} 150.7} 152.5} 154.6} 156.7) 158.3) 160.5) 161.8 8 4.7 
Hospitals............. ..| 147.7] 149.5] 151.3) 153.2} 155.6) 158.2} 160.0} 162.3) 163.8 9 5.3 
EGuiGatiOnal/ SOMVIGES 5. cicpsskcshusrencccnnss cenceacsssaacooucuntiaue ces 146.8; 149.7; 150.6) 151.7) 152.2} 156.1 156.6} 157.1 157.4 2 3.4 
Public administration®......cccccsssscsssscssssesssesessssesssseseessesses 146.1} 146.9) 148.3) 150.6) 151.9) 153.8; 155.2} 156.5} 157.5 6 3.7 
INORIARUM ACTING coasscnos cossexsassnecescucusyisscarccercsentosectonsrasxenaad 148.0 149.6 150.7; 152.6) 154.0 156.0 1Sie2 158.7 160.2 9 4.0 
Priverto InGUStYy WOTKONS fone ce nncen owes staan enc nctan cneantoand 148.5} 149.9] 150.9] 153.0/ 154.5} 155.9] 157.2) 158.9] 160.7 11 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations 148.2 149.8 150.9 153.0 154.4; 156.0 157.2 159.0 160.5 9 4.0 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WYRE CONAT WORKS ccrre ss cccescoeeneneserteent as tenserenwanu aupbanieas 151.1 152.6; 153.6} 155.7} 157.4) 158.7} 160.1 161.9} 163.8 fe: 41 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........cccscereeesseseeseeeereeeees 151.3 152.9 154.1 156.5} 158.1 159.6) 160.9) 162.8 164.3 9 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........| 150.7 152.2 153.7 156.3| 157.5) 159.2 160.3; 161.5} 162.5 6 3.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 152.7; 154.4) 155.3) 157.3) 159.4) 160.2} 161.8} 164.4) 166.6 1.3 45 
SSANGS OR CUP ANOS cress reece ta eas mene cnn smaaeounnenceanareeees 150.3) 151.2) 151.4) 152.3] 154.5) 185.0) 156.7) 157.7) 161.6 2.5 46 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...| 150.6 152.3 153.4; 156.1 15727 159.5 160.8 162.8) 164.2 9 41 
EANNE-COMAL WOTK ENS pees entotesn sn cenn esate sassenacavorseecreeesencnacses) 144.1 145.5} 146.4) 148.2} 149.3) 151.0} 151.9] 153.6) 155.1 1.0 3.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations. 144.1 145.8) 146.7} 148.7 149.7} 151.8] 152.5 153.7| 155.7 1.3 4.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 145.0 146.0 146.8 148.3) 149.1 150.4) 151.5) 153.6} 154.7 7 3.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations..........| 138.6) 139.9 141.1 142.6 143.9 145.6) 146.3) 148.7) 149.6 6 4.0 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 148.1 149.4; 150.4] 152.2) 153.4) 154.9) 156.5) 158.7) 159.9 8 4.2 
SERVICE OCCU AUONIS sos cnesnn aa dissateattann ip teceosroepsssnacensastanssaah 145.4| 146.6) 148.1 150.0] 151.3) 152.6) 154.8) 156.4) 157.4 6 4.0 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* sieteeesereerseee| 146.9} 148.4) 149.5} 151.4) 152.7} 154.3) 155.5) 157.1 158.7 1.0 3.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 146.6} 147.9) 148.8) 150.7} 152.1 153.1 154.4) 156.2) 157.6 9 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........scsseseererreeereeeeeeeee 145.9} 147.2) 148.2) 150.1 151.5) 152.5| 153.7; 155.5} 156.9 9 3.6 
White-collar occupations......... 150.1 151.3] 151.9] 154.5) 156.5} 156.8} 158.1 160.1 161.9 isl 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations 148.4) 149.6] 150.5] 153.0) 155.0) 155.3) 156.5) 158.4) 160.2 11 3.4 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS...........ccsccsceceseesessesesseseneeseesentees 144.4) 145.8] 146.8) 148.2) 149.3) 150.8) 151.9) 153.6) 154.8 8 3.7 
GONSTCHON re cevescerrccnorceacncevesnand 143.2} 145.1 146.7; 148.2} 150.3) 151.7) 153.0) 154.1 155.2 if 3.3 
Manufacturing. ........:ccccceccescerseeee 147.5| 148.7| 149.3} 151.3} 152.6] 153.3) 154.6) 156.6} 158.1 1.0 3.6 
White-collar occupations...... 150.2} 151.4) 151.5) 154.2) 156.0) 156.0) 156.9) 159.1 161.1 1.3 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS..........:esseeeteeenseteeeeees 148.2| 149.3} 149.7) 152.2) 154.0) 153.8) 154.7) 156.7) 158.6 ude 3.0 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS.........:cesccsseeseeesrseeesenenetensenenenees 145.6} 146.7| 147.8] 149.1 150.0) 151.3) 152.7) 154.6) 155.8 8 3.9 
Durables. ........:sccsceceee 148.3; 149.4) 150.1 151.8} 153.1 154.0} 155.3) 156.9) 158.3 9 3.4 
Nondurables.... 146.0] 147.5) 147.7) 150.4) 151.6) 152.0) 153.2) 156.0) 157.5 1.0 3.9 
Service-Producing......-.scsccsseesseres 149.1 150.6} 151.7} 153.8} 155.3} 156.9) 158.2} 159.9] 161.8 Whe 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations 149.4 1SiA 152.2 154.6 156.0 157.8 159.0 160.9 162.4 9 41 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS...........:ceccceseeseseesseeseeeseteeneenees 151.0) 152.6] 153.7] 155.8] 157.4) 159.0) 160.3} 162.1 164.0 1 ed 4.2 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS........-.:secerereesrereeseeeees ee ts241 153.9 155.1 157.5 159.1 160.9 162.2 164.1 165.6 9 41 
Blue-collar occupations 143.1 144.5 145.3 147.7 148.7 150.9) 151.4 153.2 155.2 1.3 4.4 
Service occupations......... 145.1 146.3 147.9 149.6} 150.8 152.2 154.2 155.9 157.0 oe 41 
Transportation and public utilities. .........:eeseereeeeeeeeeeees 145.7, 147.4] 148.3} 150.5} 152.4) 153.5) 155.5} 157.3} 158.9 1.0 4.3 
Transportation. ......:cssccsseereeesees 141.8) 142.8] 143.9] 145.4) 146.9) 148.2) 151.1 152.5| 153.9 9 4.8 
Public UtilitieS............-c.sscescsscssessssecesssesessnseasenssceseeaseeess 150.9} 153.5) 154.1 157.3; 159.8) 160.7) 161.5) 163.9] 165.5 1.0 3.6 
COMMUNICATIONS 5: -c-c-eccesssersensseossnccassosantarsesoeacensensorad 150.9} 153.9] 154.7) 158.3) 161.1 162.8) 163.4) 166.0) 166.1 al 3.1 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 151.0) 152.9] 153.4; 156.0} 158.1 158.1 159.1 161.3} 164.8 2.2 4.2 
Wholesale and retail trade..............- 147.3) 148.3] 149.4) 151.0] 152.6) 153.7} 155.5} 156.5) 159.5 1.9 4.5 
Excluding sales occupations 148.1 149.6} 150.6] 152.6} 153.9) 155.4) 157.1 157.5| 160.0 1.6 4.0 
Wholesale trade: ......::.-c-scescecsasssonsssererncecsnssssssascnssescenae 151.8} 152.1 154.4) 155.1 157.8] 158.6] 159.5} 161.9} 166.3 Oogf 5.4 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS.........cseseseeeseeseseseeeteesees 151.1 152.7; 154.9} 156.9} 158.5} 160.0) 160.6} 162.3) 164.4 1.3 3.7 
Retail tad@s. <ciscscsnsccsaceassancenens 144.8] 146.2) 146.6] 148.7} 149.7) 150.9} 153.2} 153.5) 155.6 1.4 3.9 
General merchandise stores. 141.0 142.2 144.4) 147.3} 149.4; 149.7) 150.9) 152.4) 154.2 Te 3.2 
FOOD StOl@S:csscescsssevecceacevvacecssseasersscsscucnpressarenensvacnsents 142.5} 143.4) 144.5) 146.1 148.2} 149.7) 151 7} 152.9} 154.5 1.0 43 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
a6 | geizZ 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2002 
Finance, insurance, and real estate............:cesceeseeeeees 153.1 155.2| 155.7) 157.9} 159.5} 160.9) 161,3} 165.2} 167.3 1.3 49 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........c:escceseeeseeeeseeeees 155.5 157.4 158.4 161.2 163.1 164.7 165.0 169.8 171.3 9 5.0 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 164.2 165.8 166.5 170.8 W2.7 175.4 174.5 182.1 184.2 a2 6.7 
ISUTATICO Le acsscecacsnse secre ceeseetestaceeetse semen cotta tiacrsataryeseseH 151.3} 154.8) 155.2) 157.6] 159.3} 159.9) 161.3} 164.0} 166.1 1.3 4.3 
SOrviGeSiescscccsenesasceesces pte cect ansoreasntenee-espeaceasanvoneasceaeee 151.2; 152.9] 154.1 156.5) 157.8] 160.0} 161.0} 162.6} 163.7 Fe 3.7 
BUSINGSS SCIViCOS sce esccentesntarcacaspronermesssrcmeereceee ace) 156.3; 157.5} 158.4) 160.5} 163.0} 165.2] 166.2) 166.3) 166.6 ae 2.2 
Health services..... wel 147.5] 149.0] 150.6] 152.7/ 154.7| 156.8] 158.4} 160.6) 162.0 9 4.7 
Flospitallsieccsccsccpcpccccrcrsses evcteesrranvectvasssnnccntivarsencenressce 147.5} 149.2) 151.1 153.5) 155.9) 158.4) 160.3) 162.8) 164.5 1.0 5.5 
EducationallS@nviGeSiirccnsssrc:secsnsersascoscuceccesecesstoaustusanecs 154.9 158.8 159.9 162.3 162.6 166.4 167.6 168.5 169.0 3 3.9 
Colleges and universitieS...........c.scsssesesseseeeseesseeeeees 155.5, 158.6/ 159.2) 162.2} 162.6) 166.2} 167.5) 168.1 168.4 ne 3.6 
Nomimanufactirlngiirsecccassssccecatesssseesrecvesstacneretcscarncnsseies 148.4) 150.0) 151.1 153.1 154.7; 156.3) 157.6] 159.3) 161.1 14 44 
White-collar WOrkeLS........:ssccscseeesesseseeecsseseeseeeeeseeennecees 151.0] 152.6] 153.7) 155.8) 157.5) 159.0} 160.5} 162.2) 164.1 ee 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 152.0 153.8 155.1 157.5 159.1 160.9 162.3 164.2 165.7 9 41 
BIUC-CONEF OCCUDANONNG a5 ssecsuxenesnsncetcesenyesveteersoperearsyer 142.3 143.9 144.8 146.9 148.1 150.2 150.6 152.2 154.0 1.2 4.0 
S@mviceOCCUPAtONSs2--n.ce ss cceeeccvare<censecusstcteccsnadeasneund 145.1 146.3} 147.8) 149.5} 150.7) 152.1 154.1 155.9] 156.9 6 41 
State and local government WOFkELS..........::secessseseseesseeseees 145.9| 147.8} 148.9) 150.3} 151.2} 154.3) 155.2} 156.1 156.7 4 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkerS:ciccccsssocscisvceseuscsesusssooccsnvosviysereconssczeacs 145.3} 147.38} 148.3} 149.5) 150.4) 153.7) 154.4) 155.2) 155.7 3 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical. ..........cccccsseeeeeeeees 144.5 146.6 147.4 148.4 149.2 152.8 153.2 153.6 154.1 3 3.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. wate 14712 149.2 150.7 152.4 153.7 156.4 157.6 159.5 159.6 2 4.0 
Administrative support, including clerical...............:s:04 146.5 148.3 149.4 150.7 151.6 154.2 155.6 156.9 158.0 6 4.2 

Ble=Collar: workers: <:..scse-<cccceacecescsetecoreceoruceccievasavesnnnepeonts 144.2| 145.9] 147.2} 1486} 149.0| 151.5} 153.2) 154.0) 154.7 AS) 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

SONVIGOS oi sncscctessceratrensaeetestansser-ca ho stevach<fvessnneteenumsesencereers 145.5| 148.0! 148.9} 149.9} 150.6} 154.4) 154.9} 155.5) 155.9 3 3.5 
Services excluding SCHOOISe ee ee ke 145.8] 147.6) 148.8) 150.1 151.9} 154.5) 156.1 157.9} 158.7 4) 4.5 
Healthy SOrViCOS. 2: <saeccnsceecvecessneraundececnerccastoe ttaxcrneneereneae 147.9| 150.0) 151.6} 152.1 154.4] 157.1 158.5} 160.4) 161.4 6 4.5 
FIOSPIMAINS! ssccaceacesancscsocsnavseastuncusoparveayerresatdescuscneverseens 148.4 150.7 152.0 152.2 154.7 157.4 159.1 160.7 161.8 a, 4.6 
Educational services wel 145.2} 147.9] 148.7} 149.6} 150.1 154.1 154.5} 154.8] 155.1 v2 3.3 
SONQOIS irrecscscoveswntatercesavencrcrenttenscoaicns meant ne cee rcea 145.5) 148.2) 149.0) 149.9] 150.5) 154.4) 154.8) 155.1 155.4 re 3.3 
Elementary and SCCONAALY. .........:ccesccecsesessseeseersees 144.7 147.3) 148.1 148.5 149.0 152.8 153.1 153.4 153.6 “i 3.1 
Colleges and universitieS.............-.scccsseeseseeceseneeeees 147.6} 150.5} 151.7} 153.7] 154.3} 153.8} 159.6] 160.0} 160.4 3 4.0 
Publicvadministration wiesccosejetscseccessorsccsocclesscisscessesromccect 146.1 146.9} 148.3} 150.6; 151.9} 151.9] 155.2} 156.5) 157.9 6 3.7 
" Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of ° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
an salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and _ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. ° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
y 3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
; L al June 2002 
CIV AI WONKORS ico oes eae rca ae 145.4 147.0 147.9 149.5 150.8 152.3 153.4 154.8 156.1 0.8 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihiite-collar-WOrk@rss sccqresechaessscsernscttchintnsnsnnantessaseccceeteaeanes 147.6} 149.2) 150.2} 151.7) 153.1 154.5; 155.6} 157.0} 158.4 9 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical............:cccccsscseeseeeesee 146.4| 148.3 149.6; 151.1 152.-| 154.2 155.1 155.6} 156.2 4 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. 149.9) 151.6 152.4) 154.0 155.8 156.7 158.1 160.7} 162.6 ee 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical. 146.9} 148.5) 149.6) 151.6) 152,7) 154.6] 155.7} 157.38) 158.4 ahh 3.7 

Blue-collar WOrkers........ccccceecseeseseeceseeses 140.6; 142.0) 142.9) 144.7] 146.0] 147.6] 148.5} 149.7} 151.0 9 3.4 

SGIVIGe GC PANG NS sco occa covenct enh eeuceccsacenencs ten oaanee 144.0 145.7 147.1 148.6 149.7 151.2 153.0 154.2 155.4 6 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

OBES OCU GHAG Hoiai cases starane ven caseeccnae teanaanthaerenca nace ee 143.0) 144.3) 145.3} 147.0} 147,6| 149.5) 150.5} 151.8] 153.1 9 3.0 
BAIA RNELING oe oss sna acncesectin ccev cess cue caacscceasbvctaucesesneretu Sere 144.4) 145.7; 146.5} 148.5) 150.0} 150.7) 151.7} 153.1 154.5 9 3.0 

SORVICS PT OGUCHN Gs cc ccssnscasenvsenscesswescatacatacacotenestvesssecannteany 146.3) 148.0 148.9} 150.5 Sis WSs 15475 155.9) 157.2 8 3.6 
NSCEVICOS rte exctis =n he anaacessstehn av cose aavinacccshucngeaseahapaateeneerae 147.9} 149.9) 151.0) 152.6) 153.6) 156.2! 157.1 158.1 158.8 4 3.4 

FIG ANY SORVICSS cic conic cates cas onnttnancestvceecxcaseneretneas veethsassae 145.3} 146.7) 148.3) 149.8| 151.8} 153.7| 155.5} 157.3} 158.5 8 4.4 
Hospitals.......... -| 143.8) 145.6) 147.3) 148.8) 151.2 15.5} 155.5) 157:2) 158.6 9 49 

EGU CatiOn ial SOIVICOS es accassconnaecacteasansiasssnntessostunncnssetceccoel 145.6] 148.9} 149.6} 150.5} 151.0} 154.6} 155.1 155.3} 155.6 2 3.0 
Public administration® Sus coantvatcaeabnandscausobscauredusuaancereceyCeuduena 142.9 144.6 146.1 147.6 148.7 150.3 151.6 152.5) 153.4 6 3.2 
OMMANUIACINING..5.nscpccrsctasaxescssccccecescesccascaterteccespasrcaceeaes 145.5} 147.2) 148.1 149.7| 149.7) 152.6) 153.8; 155.0} 156.4 9 3.6 
Private INGUSWY WOFKONS <5 502565 00 <csisesssssnnsasoossiiovactuasacs 145.4) 146.8) 147.7 149.4| 150.9 152.1 153.3) 154.7 156.3 1.0 3.6 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. .........csccsssscssesssssersceasseees 145.1 146.5] 147.6; 149.5; 150.8; 152.2} 153.3} 154.9} 156.1 8 3.5 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-COlar WOTKGIS. 35. toecus <tc oepneseevsurereowosnscevsedcvacerensorsd 148.3} 149.7) 150.6} 152.3) 153.8} 154.8) 156.1 157.7| 159.4 did 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations...... 148.5} 149.9) 151.1 153.0} 154.4; 155.7} 156.9} 158.6} 160.0 e) 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 147.3) 148.6} 150.2 152.1 153.2 154.8; 155.9) 156.7) 157.4 4 PETE 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 150.7; 152.3) 153.0; 154.7; 156.5} 157.2) 158.6) 161.3) 163.6 1.4 45 
ANOS GECUPAHONS. oe ses. -esaseesneneastacscessacepceetassaceetevecnes 147.9} 149.0} 148.7) 149.2} 151.5) 151.2} 152.6} 153.6} 157.0 Ae 3.6 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...,|. 147.5 149.1 150.1 152.3 153.6 155.3) 156.5 158.2 159.2 6 3.6 
ESRIO-CONAI WOTKENS 3. ors. cencnnnosceccbenedenccaessetseecorovecsnocurecercen 140.5 141.9) 142.8 144.6 145.9 147.5 148.3) 149.6) 150.9 9 3.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations......., 140.6 142.0 142.8 144.6 145.7 147.7 148,4 149.2 151.0 2 3.6 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 141.6} 142.9) 143.7} 145.6) 146.9) 148.1 149.0/ 150.5) 151.6 Hf 3.2 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 135:2 136.5 137.6] 139.5 140.7 142.1 142.8) 144.8 145.2 3 3.2 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 143.6 145.0 146.2 148.0 149.8 151.0 152.4 154.2 155.1 6 3.5 
Service OCCUPATIONS. ...........ceecseseeseeeessescesseeteseteeeeseeee] 142.5] 143.5] 144.9] 146.4) 147.5) 148.7} 150.6} 152.0} 152.8 5 3.6 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 143.7} 145.0) 146.0} 147.7) 149.0} 150.3) 151.5} 152.7) 154.0 9 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 
CAO S- POAC NE eeerrenee reo oa ate antmecrepaton once ntvascnesincarsyeasse 144.3} 145.2} 147.0} 148.6} 149.5) 150.5} 151.7} 153.1 9 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations 143.4| 144.6) 146.3) 147.8) 148.7; 149.7; 150.9) 152.2 4) 3.0 
White-collar occupations......... 147.9} 148.7| 150.5} 152.3} 152.6; 153.6; 155.0; 156.6 1.0 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations 146.0} 147.2} 148.9} 150.5} 150.8; 151.7} 152.9) 154.4 1.0 2.7 
BIUS-COllan OCCUPAUONS....0ncesssnscccontspatsessnncssassisesnsaveussd 142.0 143.1 144.7 146.1 147.4 148.4; 149.6] 150.7 cit 3.1 
Construction 139.4) 140.7) 142.1 143.9] 145.1 146.3} 147.0} 148.2 8 3.0 
Manufacturing yiet.c.+-cesutsdsssscsscereree 145.7; 146.5} 148.5} 150.0; 150.7} 151.7} 153.1 154.4 9 3.0 
White-collar occupations 148.7} 149.2); 151.1 152.7; 152.8} 153.3] 154.9} 156.6 11 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations 146.6} 147.5) 149.9) 150.5) 150.5) 151.0} 152.3) 153.9 tal 2.3 
BUIG-CONAMOCCUDANONS croneccspesaveascosro=sveenedanatediczonsssnes 143.4 144.6 146.4 147.8 149.1 150.3 151.7 152.8 i 3.4 
DYGANOS i ececcsecctiy eos eapate tee eotd nares aa aaveonesedarssxanteesvortass4 146.1 147.3} 149.0} 150.5} 151.5) 151.7} 153.9} 155.3 9 3.2 
i etate Eglo) FS epee Benen ebro ne EOE eee Prr errr cr reeerPer 145.0} 145.4) 147.5} 149.0) 149.3) 153.9} 151.9) 153.1 8 2.8 
SGLVICE-OLOGUCHIG cis cxasncccsconcs csetesacid asses atsanesncdeansnascanssvanene 147.9| 148.9} 150.5) 151.9) 153.2} 151.9) 156.1 157.7 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations 148.3) 149.4) 151.3) 152.6) 154.2) 156.1 157.2) 158.5 8 3.9 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS........:csceeccscceseeseseesseeseneeereesenel 150.0} 150.9) 152.5} 154.0) 155.2) 157.2) 158.2) 159.9 lad 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations 151.2} 152.3) 154.3) 155.6) 157.2) 158.2) 160.4; 161.6 Ui 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations.. 141.6} 142.2) 144.3) 145.3) 147.5) 148.1 149.4) 151.1 11 4.0 
Service occupations....... 143.5} 144.8) 146.1 147.2} 148.4) 149.4) 151.6] 152.4 5 3.5 
Transportation and public UtilitieS........... sess 140.0 141.3 142.3 143.7 145.7 146.7 149.2 150.5 152.1 et 4.4 
TRAVIS POFLANOMN scx cxn ccs evreaseszceacendotesainsastecsurseencsrnctaeever es 136.2} 137.4| 138.6) 139.8) 141.6) 142.6) 145.7| 147.4) 148.6 8 4.9 
Public utilities 144.9} 146.4) 147.1 148.7} 151.0) 152.0) 153.6; 154.3) 156.4 1.4 3.6 
Communications 145.0} 146.7) 147.4) 149.2) 151.8} 153.3) 155.2} 155.3) 157.1 1.2 3.5 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 144.7; 145.9) 146.6; 148.1 149.9) 150.4) 151.7; 153.0} 155.5 1.6 3.7 
Wholesale and retail trade..........cscceseseesesensetenseneeeeneeees 145.5} 146.4; 147.4) 148.4) 150.1 150.6] 152.1 153.0} 155.7 1.8 37, 
Excluding sales OCCUPALtIONS..........:ccssceceteerereeeteeeeney 146.8 148.2 149.0 150.7 151.9 153.1 = - = =! = 
WIROIESAIC 1ADC Ses ascenarccsusestnasacurvesressyce=nracvcarreaddassaypens 149.4 149.6) 151.6] 151.6; 154.5) 154.1 154.8} 157.2) 161.3 2.6 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations 149.7; 151.3} 153.2} 154.9) 156.5) 157.4) 157.9} 159.4) 161.2 11 3.0 
Fetal AGG secsccececeencccurveeneneaecen 143.5] 144.8] 145.2} 146.9) 147.8) 148.8} 150.7; 150.9} 152.7 ee 3.3 
General merchandise stores. «| 138.5 139.7 142.2 143.8 145.5 145.7 146.5 147.9 148.9 7 2.3 
FQ OC ISTON CS ieee vctuezscvarcanetenanesceneoscesmsatacetacecsmanssct rbot 139.5} 140.2} 141.6| 143.3) 144.5] 145.7} 146.7} 148.0} 148.9 6 3.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


2002 


| 2000 2001 Percent change 
= Bar) ate 
Series months | months 
Mar. | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June |_ended ended _ 
June 2002 
— 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........ccccseeerseeees 148.7 15137; 151.7 153.9 154.6 155.8 156.0 160.3 162.0 tal 4.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........cc:ceceseetseerertrererees 150.2; 153.3) 154.1 156.6] 157.6; 159.1 159.1 164.5} 165.7 th $41 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 162.0 165.0 165.7 169.4 170.8 173.2 WTA 181.2 182.8 9 7.0 
Insurance 145.5} 150.7/ 150.8) 152.4) 153.3) 153.6} 155.0) 157.1 158.6 1.0 3.5 
Services............ 147.4] 150.6} 151.8) 153.8) 155.0) 157.1 158.2} 159.5} 160.3 5 3.4 
BUSINESS SOIVIGES <s.ccscssczcccescerecccescecewaevcncencneueutece-taenen 152.0| 155.3} 156.0) 158.2} 160.8) 162.8) 163.7; 164.0} 164.0 0 2.0 
FIO alth SCRVIGES ss-c-scxscceeescaceccsuessecter-eceucecuaresrarcexconeeccets 143.5) 146.6) 148.1 149.8} 151.8} 153.6] 155.4) 157.3) 158.4 th 4.3 
Hospitals.......... 141.8} 144.9) 146.8; 148.5} 151.0) 153.3) 155.4) 157.1 158.6 1.0 5.0 
Educational services.... 148.9} 153.4) 154.3) 155.4; 156.1 159.6} 160.5) 161.2) 161.2 0 3.3 
Colleges and universities. ..........:cccccceeescesesseeeseeeeeees 148.9 152.5 152.9 154.1 155.0 158.4 159.6 159.9 159.9 0 3.2 
Noninianufacturing ccs xserxreeccnmnecsenctmnerearernere 143.9] 146.9| 147.9} 149.5) 150.9) 152.2} 153.5} 155.0} 156.5 1.0 3.7 
White-collar worker..........0:c0006 146.5} 149.6; 150.6) 152.3) 153.8) 155.0; 156.4); 158.0; 159.6 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 147.4) 150.7) 151.9) 153.9); 155.3) 156.9] 158.3) 160.1 161.3 th 3.9 
Blive-collar GeCUpations ics: ses.cesccssocavessscuenesxsetusecseexeas| 137.4 140.3 140.9 142.8 143.9 145.8 146.4 147.5 149.0 1.0 3.5 
SOTVICG OCCUPATIONS 25 isin sietteneewcsecevconuesieacsscusdeersventes 140.9 143.4 144.7 146.0 147.1 148.2 150.1 151.4 152.3 6 3:5 
State and local government WOFKESS..........c22seeeeeeeeeee eee 144.3) 147.2 148.3 150.2 151.2 154.3 165:2 156.1 156.7 3 3.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkerSinscc.ccsccstsvstiteonaunucvesevotevenierscrmesmanacenans 144.1 147.1 148.0 149.0 149.8 152.7 153.3 153.9 154.4 3 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical....... 144.3) 147.4; 148.2 149.1 149.8 153.0 153.4 153.6 154.1 3 2.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.................., 144.9] 147.3) 148.8) 150.1 151.5} 153.9) 155.1 156.6) 156.8 ail 3.5 
Administrative support, including clerical.............:000] 142.4; 145.0} 146.2} 147.0} 147.6) 149.8 150.9} 151.9} 152.8 6 3.5 

BRSG-CONSI WOFKENS incr cnsss nv ndecanshuensucevesunuaccsunensindevexawaienuseasts 141.5 143.9 145.1 146.0 146.5 149.1 150.8 151.6 152.1 3 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOU VACSS onsite cotrans vitesse taautna rab ences veadtaseapneseroanaceeel 144.6 147.9 148.7 149.5 150.2 153.7 154.2 154.6 155.0 3 3.2 
Services excluding SCHOO Soi terete re eR REA 144.3 146.7 147.9 149.1 150.7 153.2 154.9 156.7 457.3 4 4.4 
Health services..............+- 145.3) 147.7) 149.3) 149.9) 151.9} 154.2} 155.8) 157.8) 158.6 6 4.5 
Hospitals......... 145.3] 147.7; 149.2} 149.5) 151.8} 154.2) 155.7} 157.7) 158.8 If 4.6 
Educational services. 144.5 148.0 148.7 149.5 150.0 153.6 154.0 154.2 154.5 bz 3.0 
SGHOOIS fave cec cess uscnsectons wspydsecechsganceettentassseeeravevevoesecereess 144.7| 148.1 148.9] 149.7} 150.2} 153.8) 154.1 154.3} 154.6 oe 2.9 
Elementary and S@CONdALY...........:sssceceseeseesereeeeeees 144.5} 147.9) 148.5} 149.0; 149.5) 152.8) 153.1 153.4) 153.6 atl Zaft 
Gollegesiand Universities... ......:.::c-.csscsserescereresvareseas 144.9] 148.3) 149.5; 151.4; 151.8; 156.5) 156.7; 156.8) 157.3 3 3.6 

: ae wee 
Public: administration iiss: cscsvsescs eccscceeeucctcunvversenceowrareoteccwaeed 142.5| 144.6] 146.1 147.6] 148.7| 150.3! 151.6] 152.5! 153.4 iS 32 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


* Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


SS 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
Mo ek 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2002 
Private INGUStrYy WOrKOPS :sscscassscoscccorcssoses ntorterecsusconsscevescessex 155.7; 157.5) 158.6] 161.5} 163.2} 165.2! 166.7| 169.3] 171.6 1.4 Sal 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 158.5; 160.4) 161.5} 165.2} 167.4) 169.5) 171.2] 173.5) 176.1 ARS 2 
Blue-collar workers..... 151.6 153.1 154.1 155:7, 156.7 158.3 159.2 162.2 164.0 11 5.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing inaseacaetsenepeavaceenieueciceu.nitecuescoersetaty emer peed 154.2) 155.7) 156.2) 158.5} 159.6] 160.8) 162.6] 165.8] 167.4 1.0 49 
Service-producing, 156.0; 157.9} 159.4) 162.6] 164.6; 167.1] 168.4] 170.7] 173.3 1.5 5.3 
Manufacturing....... -| 153.9} 154.9) 154.8) 157.1] 157.9] 158.5) 160.4) 163.7] 165.5 et 4.8 
NonmanUfactuninGncuscaisceacetveccnccctrereessctenareeet comet 156.1} 158.1} 159.7} 162.9} 164.9] 167.4] 168.6] 171.1] 173.5 1.4 5.2 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
2 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2002 
5 i 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UF vrsaceana ttataatesvecesGarccuccesuanccseesencaunnccess eereen neeremectre rereeCs 144.4 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 151.0 15341 154.8 156.3 1.0 4.5 
Goods-producing.... 144.8 146.8 147.3 147.9 149.3 150.6 151.6 153.4 154.7 8 3.6 
Service-producing.. 143.9 145.2 146.4) 147.6 149.5 151.2 154.2 156.0 157.6 1.0 5.4 
Manufacturing......... | 145.4] 147.4] 147.4) 147.9) 148.8] 149.9] 151.4) 153.4] 154.6 8 3.9 
RonmneRUtaChinig <A smnnccoonliiasinesieincclibiomcaivncl 143.4 145.0 146.2} 147.3; 149.4) 151.1] 153.5] 155.0] 156.6 1.0 4.8 

INOMUAIO Reeve oe ss ss ccsucecanasazsocteucctoonccar wadatartecsagcccsiuubeksccaezassertecs 149.1 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.8 156.7 157.8 159.6 161.4 eit 3.9 
Goods-producing.... a 147.2 148.4 149.3 151.6 153.1 154.0 ile ens! 157.2 158.6 9 3.6 
Se@rvice-ProduCing........ceseee ead 149.6 TOT ce 152.3 154.4 155.9 eyes) 158.6 160.3 162.2 2 4.0 
Manufacturing.........ccccccsceeseeee oe 148.2 149.2 149.9 152.4 153.7 154.4 155.5 157.6 159.1 1.0 3.5 
INGFRIRPAUTA CTIA “oc cscecacpe seaecenasacceons seer cCorsanaromapinsscccesnasacias 149.1 150.7} 151.8} 153.9) 155.4) 157.0/ 158.2} 159.9} 161.7 14 41 

Workers, by region‘ 
147.6 149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 155.2 156.3 158.3 159.9 1.0 4.0 
146.7 147.6 148.6 151.1 152.3 153.5 154.6 156.2 157.6 9 3.5 
150.7 152.2 153.3 154.8 156.0 157.4 158.6 161.1 162.2 9 4.2 
148.8 150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 159.4 160.4 162.9 1.6 4.4 
Workers, by area size‘ 
MGT ODOMAR AIOAS.. o, cccesccuctanr net ocasrseaacossransucaneacecass<cenceseese eaves 148.6 150.1 151.0 153.1 154.6 156.0 157.4 159.1 160.9 1.4 41 
an EER MOS oe co RES be Reece awe he een eT 147.7 148.8 150.3 152.1 153.7 154.8 155.6 157.5 158.5 6 ont 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

RMN sca ratva na cipinvcs os tbat ontsaseanis<pshucconshuaceosabase Vanda resasascsescemaes 138.5 140.0 141.2 142.1 143.7 145.1 147.4 148.4 149.8 9 4.2 
Goods-producing ore 138.4 140.2 141.3 142.4 144.2 145.3 146.3 147.2 158.6 1.0 3:1 
SSE VICE I OICTING oss cnse ss nsceh kena so nsnceasiiinn sascnnsucccaesvonecacveseed 138.9 140.1 141.5 142.2 143.7 145.4 148.9 150.0 151.4 9 5.4 
BUMeAAMGRORC RII So ctsecce se seeeitne nanan er enanadeone-eepinneiey exec asenensescaned 139.7 141.4 142.6 143.9 145.5 146.7 148.0 149.0 150.2 8 3.2 
DMC HRANRCAETEN ACTS UAING Soop cca cose cannnaas sor asiow nies cvanaicpcevacaahacnssedeane 137.8 139.2 140.4 141.1 142.7 144.3 147.1 148.1 149.6 1.0 4.8 

INOFHIFMORA oor sass secascasnextcndewecceetrstunccrascocnsensdounteras-ctnteccdvansisssarasun 146.7 148.1 149.0 150.8 152.2 153.4 154.4 155.9 157.5) 1.0 3.5 
GoOdS-Producing.........2scceseeseeee ced 144.7 145.8 146.8 148.8 150.3 151.1 1524 153.5 154.8 8 3.0 
Service-producing.. Pre 147.3 148.7 149.6 151.4 152.7 154.1 155.1 156.7 158.3 1.0 37 
AMINA secs isca ced onsne-ersmarieneanvnesassehiaeas-n=sensceas>>mid#iad 146.1 147.2 148.0 150.1 151.6 152.2 153.1 154.7 156.1 9 3.0 
PACH TET CAI MII CRC NIU os cnn s ccc ohsedaransatnanensacassearusiaesnpacuanvores 146.6 148.0 148.9 150.7 152.0 153.3 154.4 155.9 157-6 1.0 3.6 

Workers, by region’ 
INGAAS ew cnceeeecteodcncnettnnsaciauesssacndpmemeninsusenvonsesnsmneteccastascenesea 143.7 145.3 146.0 147.3 149.2 150.6 161.7 1653.5 154.9 9 3.8 

SEMEL A Saas peep a votph nace spnanactnansarevanseccaehensace-tsaladessbaacasbeppassnanpnas cranny 144.6 145.3 146.3 148.3 149.3 150.2 151.2 152.5 153.6 Tt 2.9 

Midwest (formerly North Central).........c:cccssccsecseesserseeeesneeened 147.1 148.6 149.6 150.9 152.3 153.6 154.7 157.1 158.5 9 41 

WSS Ema neeee tenes ten dsad duc seaettccsenaxdsdeatasdhpWii daisaswaseespeascrestaoed tensive died 146.3 148.2 149.2 151.3 152.9 154.3 156.0 156.4 158.7 eS 3.8 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas............cesceseessersserceescsscssscnrccssascassssssconsoeed 145.7 147.1 148.0 149.8 q5iee 152.4 153.7 155.1 156.7 1.0 3.6 
QFN ANAS ccnwsecee-ccoevacneoepu ds cs thcasapessanunscusuasaseeraaadsesecaspaboren 143.7 144.7 146.0 147.4 148.8 149.7 150.5 151.7 152.6 6 2.6 


1 The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 
ne ne Oe Ov Te eee eee eee — 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 _| 1993 1995 1997 
| | 
Scope of survey (iN 000'S)..........-cscccecsceseceeeeeeeeees 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
ae ee 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance rsh 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan.............cc::ecseeeeneeeeeeees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid JUNGHtIMGs. crcenccnstestuctoatecs eoesenererserse ceased 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 rl = 
Average minutes per day.............scseseseeeereeereees - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 x ES 
Paid rest time. ......-202--...- : 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 EA = 
Average minutes per day - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 na 
Paid funeral leave..........-..... - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence - - - 3.2 3.2 33 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid holidays... cccincsannes saat 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average days per year. 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personal lOAVG. cc. ccecsecscrxiveveevscneapacnaeecvesmany 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year. - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Pall VACRONS rej enwcscrakeveeaev esversieneronnaasraceetrnncen 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Raidisicklsavelon tere mete a seman eee 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave..............::ccceeeeeeeeeeeseereeed - - - - 33 37 ot, 60 x —_ 
Unpaid paternity leave.......... cc ceeeeeeeeseseeeeeeeee eee - - - - 16 18 26 53 =| zy 
Wnpaid:family l6aveeccacncc-veosscetenenscncansaneeteanaccs oa = a Z pa s) a) a 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...............ccceeeee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FIOM INGA CONG ep es ceceocat cox nnprstp cstv isis suv auacsaneie - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities................cscceeeeeeseeee eee 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PRY SICA ONAN cic nats seeitere nneestcexantes seaansioeans avs - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SEll COVOTAGO: saxsacesssenettacc-sencsesyeesatsaectcedesekeven 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution... - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage..........00.::.00 ve 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVEFAGE MONINIY CONUMIDULION.....1.-seeereeesneaeeees = - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans.................606660] 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
iNSUFANCE............65 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits.. sent - - ~ 10 8 i 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available..............cccccceeneeeeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
UNS ATOS PRERIS vs seiscansressstrer das Jesus sapicaennnewee ed 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 4 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INSUFANCO: DIANS Wie tones cxcssenncnnceccceuueaasaxentaaeoas 54 Sit 51 49 46 43 45 44 _ ~ 
Participants in short-term disability plans ee a a = = 2 = as = 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65. ae 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available................. | 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years............... - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula............0.c0cccceeeeeee eee 53 52 54 S72 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............., 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements ; cool - - = 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans... = = = 2 ) 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts = = = ) 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans... = =) | = = 5 7 


" The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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fits at less than full pay. 
Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 


dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 


within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
ae ee NE MAU USAT AA AH TICINO eee 


hem Small private establishments State and local governments 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Scope of survey (in O0O'S).............csscccccceceesereeees 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance.... 5 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan............:cccccccsecceeereeeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid ACH Mess. ct cetenccencescrecsoe ree ee ceitroe 8 9 - - 17 Tl 10 - 
Average minutes per day.........cccccessecceseseesseres 37 37 - - 34 36 34 = 
Paid rest time................. 3 48 49 - - 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day...............cceesssesssseeeree 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral lGAVOs. ics. ccciscerstescusrevnssaoeertentanees 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence S20 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 7, 37 
Pal RONGAYS ci... coscer ostionapanrateoninen sspaeeearwacces 84 82 82 80 81 74 ifs) 73 
Average days per year'.......cccsscssscccescecesceseees 9.5 9.2 Tn 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
aie personel lags, coccis. cu. ccscsenuserincssixede caver 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year............cceeceecceceseeseeeeeees 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 rei 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paidivacations:<<..s..0scec-seces maeaearecekusebaapasived 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paid sick (baveg cctr renee eee ere eens, 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
USAPAIG HOAVE Gace cxussaseseeenanss ven csacvaesasccececterene cull 17 18 - - 57 §1 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave. . i 8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family l6ave...i:c..2c.csccssestaveovedssenean : ~ - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.................:02c006 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health Gare: ico... cacscsccssscnanesew daca xcecescnces 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities.. 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
Physical exam 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
MS COVOLAGO 5 2.5. taenidhiasmsvereteaveenraoseetironcess 42 47 52 §2 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution zs $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Faniily COVOIAGE: scsecutensenrersecncccercse vans ne 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans...............:s6ceeee 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
MUSEMPATIOS 2 tos cineacsanenares-buvevencsshebdnessieas i ctleoa se sesies 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits. ..............ccccseeeeeeeeeeaee 1 1 2 1 1 | 1 2 
Retiree protection available.............cccceeeceeeeeeeeee 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
INSUVANCG: DIAS. .cceacccnsscvecosaxcvicbat cs. sesatedessexaost 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WISUFANCE: DIGS. i5cc5 ach spouse. -sscssoveadecces one ea eeaneionine 6 26 26 a 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. A = = 29 ~ zi fe: bs 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65... 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............:ceceessesseseereees 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. rs 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula tc 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............., 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ATTANGSIMGMNS asueredocrssitiert nncleateneteeniseacaedtacdserdd ile 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits Plans...........cccccceseneeereereeeren ee] 1 2 3 4 § 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °............cccceeeeeeeeees 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion Plans .........cccceececeeeeeeeeeueee 5 es Z| ih a a 2 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 

2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 


Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 

included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 
3 Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2001 2002? 
Measure i ; | 
2000 2001 | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb Mar Apr | May | June 
— = —t =| T T 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period...........:..eceeee ees 39 29 3 2 3 2 1 0 2 0 1 iJ 2 3 1 
In effect during period... 40 30 5 3 4 3 4 1 2 1 2 i 3 5 3 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)....J 394 99 47 2.2 58 3.0 24.9 0 6.0 0 1.5 2.9 41 5A 1.5 
In effect during period (in thousands). 397 102 9.0 3.3 6.9 41 29.0 1.6 6.0 1.0 2.5 2.9 7.0 9.2 5.3 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands).........-2:ssss00+ 20,419 1,151 73.2 62.1 71.5 55.7| 316.4 11.2 55.0 21.0 9.0 43.5 80.7) 138.2 36.0 
Percent of estimated working time '.... .06 .00 () () () () 01 (e G ,00 ,00 00 00 .00 00 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review , October 1968, pp. 54—56. 

? Lass than 0.005. 

° = preliminary. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ciaan Annual average 2001 2002 
al 2000 2001 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
172.2 177.1 178.0} 177.5} 177.5) 178.3) 177.7} 177.4) 176.7] 177.1] 177.8) 1788] 179.8} 179.8 
515.8 530.4) 533.3] 531.6) 531.8] 534.0} 532.2} 531.3] 5292.0) 530.6) 532.7} 535.5} 538.6] 538.5 
168.4 173.6] 173.4] 174.0) 174.4; 174.6] 175.3} 175.2) 175.2) 176.2) 176.4) 176.6) 176.7) 176.4 
167.8 173.1 173.0) 173.5} 173.9} 174.1 174.9} 174.6} 174.7} 175.8] 175.9) 176.1 176.2} 175.8 
167.9 173.4] 173.3} 173.9] 174.2] 174.3} 175.2} 174.7) 174.7] 176.2! 176.0} 176.3) 176.4) 175.5 
Cereals and bakery products.. on 188.3 193.8} 194.2} 194.9} 195.9} 195.1 195.2} 194.9} 195.3} 196.7} 197.6) 197.0) 198.1 198.2 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd EQQS.........ceeseeeeneees 154.5 161.3) 161.7} 162.3) 162.4] 162.4] 163.5) 162.7) 162.0} 162.1} 161.8) 162.8) 162.5) 162.4 
Dairy and related products ........cccc..ceseeeeeeeeee 160.7 167.1] 166.9} 168.3} 168.9} 169.4) 170.8) 171.2} 170.8} 169.9) 170.1] 169.4; 168.7} 169.0 
Fruits and vegetables. ...........ccccccscseseestenseseeesenees 204.6 212.2} 211.8} 210.7) 208.8) 212.1) 213.5} 212.9] 214.4) 224.8) 223.3) 225.8] 223.4] 221.0 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
TRDPOHAIS ACS ee erie ee eentcateie nen 137.8 139.2} 138.6) 138.9) 140.0} 139.2} 139.9) 139.5 18.5} 139.5} 140.0) 140.1) 140.1 138.0 
Other foods at home 155.6 159.6} 159.5} 160.4 161.0] 160.2} 160.9] 160.3} 160.9] 161.3) 160.4 159.9} 161.5} 160.0 
Sugar and sweets 154.0 155.7) 155.7) 156.1 156.1 156.6] 156.4] 154.9] 156.1] 158.4) 158.5} 157.2} 159.6) 157.9 
Fats and oils 147.4 155.7| 156.7} 157.8] 158.5] 158.5} 159.5} 155.6} 156.9} 158.3) 157.2; 156.4) 156.5} 155.9 
ORB BOOS. oes ec acaseeaccoo ec cateninsnececneeeseeeees 172.2 176.0} 175.7| 176.8} 177.6) 176.2) 177.0} 177.6} 177.9) 177.4) 176.3] 175.9) 177.8) 176.1 
Other miscellaneous foods)? vec cceseooe 107.5 108.9} 107.7} 109.6} 109.5) 108.9) 108.9} 110.6} 108.5] 108.9) 108.0} 107.8} 108.0) 108.9 
Food away from home ......ccsscsssssssssessssseeesesveeeeen 169.0 173.9} 173.6} 174.1] 174.7) 175.1] 175.6] 175.8} 176.0] 176.4) 177.0} 177.1] 177.2} 177.6 
Other food away from home? ccssssseceon 109.0 113.4) 112.6) 113.8) 114.3] 115.3) 115.4) 115.5) 115.5] 116.5) 115.8] 116.3) 116.9) 117.1 
Alcoholic beverages: .sacs-cs-<eonsnnccesaseneeassneseesnenseanecd 174.7 179.3) 179.1 179.7} 180.0} 180.4} 180.8) 181.2} 180.9} 181.8} 182.6) 182.5) 182.9] 183.3 
EMOBISURRD rec ce rcacan mess ease chxcansunsackcasennemyonnsces sees 169.6 176.4 177.3] 177.6} 178.0) 177.4) 176.7} 176.9} 176.9) 177.6) 178.5} 179.1] 179.5) 179.7 
SSI N NEN oso e nan cree crv spn saab oncccacecncensyi 193.4 200.6} 200.7} 201.4) 202.4) 202.0} 202.4) 202.9} 203.2} 204.5) 206.1) 207.0} 207.5} 207.5 
Rent of primary reSid@Nce............ceccccseeeeeeseeseseed 183.9 192.1 191.6) 192.3) 193.1 193.9| 194.7) 195.5} 196.4} 197.0} 197.7) 198.2) 198.5} 198.8 
Lodging away from NOmMe...............sccseseeeeeeees Tints 118.6} 123.7} 124.0 125.2 116.8} 114.5) 111.6] 108.0) 113.1 119.3) 121.9} 122.1 120.1 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’... 198.7 206.3! 205.7) 206.3) 207.3} 208.1} 209.0} 210.1] 210.9) 211.6) 212.2) 212.8) 213.3) 213.7 
Tenants’ and household insurance’*.................. 103.7 106.2} 107.0! 106.6] 106.6} 106.7}; 106.9] 106.9} 106.3) 106.4) 106.8) 106.8) 107.2} 107.6 
E1sohS And MNES se scscceasacncaccesesbeccepsteatiisesesnsni 137.9 150.2| 155.7) 154.8) 152.7} 150.6} 144.6] 143.5) 142.2} 141.5} 140.0) 140.2) 140.3) 141.5 
STS is sain 22,5 5. Ray ak Meee cor ae 122.8 135.4] 141.6] 140.5) 138.0} 135.7} 129.1 127.8} 126.2} 125.3) 123.7) 123.8] 123.8] 125.1 
Fuel oil and other fuels.........-...0000 129.7 129.3) 129.6) 123.8) 122.1 125.3} 121.5) 118.3) 112.7} 112.9} 112.3) 112.8) 115.1] 114.4 
Gas (piped) and electricity..........s0- 128.0 142.4) 149.4) 148.6) 146.0} 143.1 135.9] 134.7] 133.5] 132.4) 130.6} 130.7] 130.6) 132.1 
Household furnishings and operations... 128.2 129.1) 129.2) 129.2) 129.1 129.4 129.0] 129.1) 128.9] 128.7) 128.6] 128.7) 128.9) 128.9 
ESOC OU em srees cess ctsvesssastoneccseessececazancs 129.6 127.3| 126.3) 122.6} 122.6) 126.8] 129.5} 128.0} 123.7} 120.4] 123.5) 128.2) 128.8) 127.1 
Men's and boys' apparel.. on 129.7 125.7| 125.8] 122.5} 121.4) 123.7) 127.5] 127.4) 122.8} 120.8) 122.0) 125.2) 125.6) 124.3 
Women's and Girls’ apparel.........cccccceseseeeeeeeseeed 121.5 WMS:S | TAS it-ON ey ait2e 120.3} 122.1 119.4] 114.8] 109.7} 115.3] 121.3) 122.2) 229.4 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ 130.6 129.2 127.3 124.5 126.3 129.3 131.5 132.4 128.5 125.0 127.2 129.9 198.9 127.4 
Footwear... = ee Rea IPCere a POS 123.8 123.0) 122.1 121.3] 121.9} 122.9} 124.9) 123.7) 120.6} 117.1] 119.5) 123.5) 124.5) 124.5 
MEARS OUR RNON sees tecmmnet tevaceasnemtapsnictonnsseeceens 153.3 154.3) 158.3) 154.4] 153.3) 155.5) 152.3) 150.2} 148.5} 148.6} 148.4] 150.5) 153.7) 153.8 
Private transportation 149.1 150.0| 154.0] 149.9] 148.8) 151.2) 148.1] 146.1] 144.3) 144.4] 144.1] 146.3) 149.6) 149.5 
New and used motor vehicles*... 100.8 101.3} 101.1} 100.8} 100.5) 100.2) 100.6) 101.3} 101.6} 101.0} 100.1 99.6 99.3 99.1 
New vehicles...... 142.8 142.1) 141.7) 141.2) 140.3] 140.2} 141.0] 142.6} 143.5} 142.7} 141.2) 140.7) 140.4) 139.8 
Used cars and trucks mA 155.8 158.7| 158.9) 158.3) 158.0] 157.3] 157.8} 157.4) 157.2} 155.6] 153.9) 152.1 162.8); 151.8 
AOU, SUM eee te ce acacia seevotnca carck ne teu dsorsoessatuenesasis 129.3 124.7} 142.0] 125.6} 121.9} 131.4) 116.3) 104.5 96.1 97.9 98.2} 107.7} 121.4) 121.4 
Gasoline (all tyP@S)........scececessscsessessssseseseseneee 128.6 124.0} 141.3] 124.9] 121.2) 130.7} 115.6) 103.8 95.4 97.2 97.6) 107.1) 120.8) 120.8 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment...... 101.5 104.8; 104.4) 105.1 104.9} 105.2] 105.5} 105.8; 105.8} 106.2} 106.1 106.5} 106.8) 106.8 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. xl 177.3 183.5) 182.7 183.4 184.0) 185.1 186.0 186.4} 186.4) 187.1 188.0} 188.5) 189.0) 189.9 
Public traNSPOrtation,.......cccseass-cccssivesseesessssssesseres 209.6 210.6] 216.3} 216.1| 213.7} 212.7} 209.1] 205.1} 204.8} 205.8) 207.3) 207.9} 209.7) 211.3 
WMGCRCAN CAN coco ce caer seseaiecsctanstabcuravcedeicveraeesarsrenttaats 260.8 272.8| 272.5} 273.1) 274.4 275.0] 275.9] 276.7) 277.3) 279.6) 281.0) 282.0) 283.2) 284.1 
Medical care commodities..............+++. 238.1 247.6| 248.1] 248.5] 249.1; 249.6] 250.2] 250.6] 251.6) 252.6) 253.7) 254.1! 254.8) 255.4 
Medical care S@rviCeS........:..e1e 266.0 278.8| 278.3) 278.9] 280.5} 281.0) 282.0] 283.0] 283.5] 286.2) 287.7) 288.9] 290.2) 291.2 
Professional services...... 237.7 246.5| 246.5| 246.8] 247.7| 247.9] 248.4| 248.8) 248.9) 250.6) 251.4) 251.9) 252.5} 252.9 
Hospital and related ServiCeS..........ceseeseeeeeeeeend 317.3 338.3 336.6) 337.9] 341.2| 342.6] 344.8) 347.1] 348.3) 353.1] 356.4) 359.4] 362.4) 364.5 
BSP er os.c es Datin SOO Maa cee ae wed 103.3 104.9} 104.8} 105.0} 105.1 105.2; 105.3] 105.5} 105.3) 105.7} 105.9} 106.1} 106.5} 106.4 
NicksolaniG audio cee sek ee erie 101.0 101.5} 101.3} 101.7) 101.7) 101.3] 101.3} 101.4] 101.2} 102.1} 102.9} 102.9} 102.9) 103.1 
Education and communication’.. 102.5 105.2} 104.4) 104.8) 105.8; 106.6) 107.1 107.0} 106.9} 107.2} 107.3) 106.6) 106.2) 106.6 
EGucatlont scx ttn tccscosteene 112.5 118.5] 116.9] 117.2) 119.5] 121.7] 122.2} 122.3] 122.0) 122.6) 123.2) 123.3) 123.3) 123.5 
Educational books and supplies.........-.:1-0 279.9 295.9! 293.9] 295.1; 298.0] 305.4] 307.2} 304.7; 294.7| 303.0) 314.4) 314.2) 314.4) 315.6 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......... 324.0 341.1] 336.2| 337.2} 343.9] 350.0] 351.5] 352.0] 352.2] 353.2} 353.9) 354.1] 354.1) 354.6 
Gamisten  e eeees 93.6 93.3 93.1 93.6 93.5 93.1 93.6 93.3 93.4 93.4 93.1 92.0 91.2 91.9 
Information and information processing '"* son As! 92.8 92.3 92.1 92.5 92.4 92.0 92.5 92.2 92.3 92.2 92.0 90.8 90.0 90.7 
Telephone SOTUICGS PoE ee 98.5 99.3 99.0 99.6 99.6 99.2 99.9 99.6 99.6} 100.3) 100.3 99.1 98.2 99.3 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone SOIViCSS es, 25.9 21.3 21.4 21.3 20.7 20.3 20.2 20.0 19.8 19.4 19.0 18.8 18.6 18.5 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment! = 41.1 29.5 29.8 29.3 27.8 26.7 26.4 25.8 25.3 24.6 23.8 23.1 22.9 23.0 
Other goods and services........ 271.1 282.6) 281.2| 285.8| 283.3] 287.8] 285.6) 289.2) 286.4) 287.2) 290.2) 288.5) 292.9) 291.5 
Tobacco and SMOKING PFOGUCtS.........eseeecreeesreed 394.9 425.2\ 421.0| 441.2| 424.6] 444.0] 429.9] 446.7) 431.7] 432.8} 449.3] 433.4) 461.4) 449.0 
Parsonal caroueuneie ne one tn ne 165.6 170.5| 170.0] 170.7) 171.2} 171.9] 172.3} 172.6] 172.6) 173.2) 173.7} 174.1) 174.4) 174.7 
Personal care products’ heont cena AMS, eal 153.7 155.1 154.6} 155.1 154.7| 155.5} 155.4] 155.4) 155.4] 155.2) 155.5) 155.1 155.4] 154.8 
Personal care services’ 178.1 184.3} 184.1 184.8] 185.2 185.5| 185.9] 186.8] 186.4] 186.3} 186.4) 187.3} 187.9] 188.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Price Data 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2001 at 2002 
pe 2000 2001 | June | July ehh Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May June 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS.............:06++ 252.3 263.1 261.8 263.2 285.5 266.4 267.3 268.0] 268.5] 268.0 268.5 270.4 271.8 272.9 273.2 274.2 274.6 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities... 149.2 150.7 152.1 150.4 149.8 151.5 150.5 149.5 147.9 149.5 147.9 147.8 148.1 149.4 151.0 150.5 149.8 
Food and beverages. 168.4 173.6 173.4 174.0 174.4 174.6 175.3 175.2 175.2 175.2 175.2 176.2 176.4 176.6 176.7 176.4 176.4 
Commodities less food and beverages.... 137.7 137.2 139.4 136.5 135.4 138.0 136.1 134.6 132.3 134.6 132.3 131.6 132.1 133.7 136.0 135.4 134.4 

Nondurables less food and beverages... sae 147.4 147.1 151.3 146.3 144.8 149.6 146.0 142.8 138.4 142.8 138.4 137.9 139.6 143.6 148.4 147.4 145.7 
(NO) O FE npr cnacnonect este Sanocacereb Comsee meaner a 129.6 127.3 126.3 122.6 122.6 126.8 129.5 128.0 123.7 128.0 123.7 120.4 123.5 128.2 128.8 127.1 122.7 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel. 162.5 163.4 170.4 164.5 162.1 167.5 160.4 156.2 151.6 156.2 151.6 152.6 153.6 157.3 164.7 164.1 164.0 

Durables 125.4 124.6 124.5 124.2 123.6 123.4 123.6 124.2 124.3 124.2 124.3 123.6 122.7 122.1 121.9 121.7 121.3 

Services.... 195.3 203.4 204.0 204.5 205.2 204.9 204.7 205.1 205.3 205.1 205.3 206.3 207.3 208.0 208.4 208.8 209.8 
Rent of shelter? 201.3 208.9 209.0 209.7 210.8 210.3 210.8 211.3 211.7 211.3 211.7 213.0 214.7 215.6 216.1 216.1 216.8 
Transporatation services.. 196.1 201.9 202.0 202.6 202.7 202.8 203.4 204.2 204.5 204.2 204.5 205.2 206.5 207.3 207.9 208.9 209.0 
Other ServiceS.........:e00 229.9 238.0 236.7 237.7 239.4 240.6 241.4 241.9 241.9 241.9 241.9 242.9 243.5 243.6 243.8 244.5 245.1 

Special indexes: 

AMHEMIS IOSS 1000 vs -ckeivess-sscenctupnatskeceaunioncuiohend 173.0 177.8 179.0 178.2 178.2 179.0 178.2 177.8 177.0 177.8 177.0 177.4 178.2 179.2 180.4 180.4 180.6 

All items less shelter 165.7 169.7 171.0 170.0 169.7 170.9 169.9 169.3 168.2 169.3 168.2 168.4 168.7 169.7 170.9 170.9 170.9 

All items less medical care.. 167.3 171.9 172.9 172.3 172.3 173.0 172.4 172.0 71.3 172.0 171.3 171.7 172.4 173.3 174.3 174.2 174.4 

Commodities less food..... 139.2 138.9 141.0 138.2 137.2 139.7 137.8 136.4 134.1 136.4 134.1 133.5 133.9 135.6 137.8 137.3 136.3 

Nondurables less food 149.1 149.1 153.1 148.3 146.9 151.5 148.1 145.1 140.9 145.1 140.9 140.5 142.2 145.9 150.4 149.5 148.0 

Nondurables less food and apparel. 162.9 164.1 170.6 165.2 163.0 168.0 161.5 157.7 153.4 157.7 153.4 154.5 155.4 158.7 165.5 165.0 164.9 

INOMCUFAINGS eos irecostaseevansvaszc acnntanes tns-oiitarssancays 158.2 160.6 162.7 160.3 159.7 162.3 160.8 159.1 156.8 159.1 156.8 157.0 158.0 160.2 162.7 162.1 161.2 

Services less rent of shelter® 202.9 212.3] 213.3) 213.7| 214.0] 213.9] 213.0] 213.3] 213.2) 213.3] 213.2) 213.9] 214.3) 214.8) 215.1 216.0 217.5 

Services less medical care services. 188.9 196.6 197.2 197.8 198.4 198.1 197.8 198.2 198.3 198.2 198.3 199.2 200.2 200.8 201.2 201.6 202.6 

EN@LGY reccensxonsestecnnes 124.6 129.3 140.5 132.4 129.4 132.5 122.1 116.0 111.4 116.0 111.4 415.7 111.0 115.6 122.2 122.9 124.9 

All items less energy.. 178.6 183.5 183.3 183.6 184.1 184.5 185.1 185.4 185.2 185.4 185.2 185.7 186.5 187.1 187.5 187.4 187.3 
All items less food and energy........ 181.3 186.1 185.9 186.2 186.6 187.1 187.6 188.1 187.8 188.1 187.8 188.2 189.2 189.8 190.3 190.2 190.1 
Commodities less food and energy.. 144.9 145.3 144.9 144.4 143.8 145.2 145.6 146.0 144.7 146.0 144.7 143.7 144.2 144.6 145.1 144.4 143.4 

Energy commodities... 129.5 125.2 141.1 125.6 122.0 131.0 116.9 105.8 97.6 105.8 97.6 99.3 99.5 108.6 121.6 121.6 120.3 
Services less energy.... 202.1 209.6 209.4 210.1 211.2 211.2 211.7 212.3 212.6 212.3 212.6 213.8 215.1 215.9 216.3 216.6 217.2 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

PID HGS sc cancctacccvetscestve stim tas vanepeuse cevscace cexeyeeseearereo 163.2 173.5 174.6 173.8 173.8 174.8 174.0 173.7 172.9 173.7 172.9 173.2 173.7 174.7 175.8 175.8 175.9 
AlliR@MS | (TOGZ en TOO) side cecesssaszscnscxnavsossosperevaceusens 486.2 516.8 520.0 517.8 517.6 520.6 518.3 517.3 515.0 517.3 515.0 515.0 517.5 520.2 523.7 523.6 524.0 

Food and beverages. 163.8 173.0 172.8 173.4 173.8 174.0 174.8 174.5 174.6 174.5 174.6 175.7 175.8 176.1 176.1 175.7 175.7 

EQOGhicncivdtcssscsressane 163.4 172.5 172.4 173.0 173.4 173.5 174.3 174.1 174.1 174.1 174.1 175.2 175.3 175.6 175.5 175.1 175.2 
Food at home 163.0 172.4 172.4 173.0 173.3 173.4 174.3 173.7 173.7 173.7 173.7 175.3 175.1 175.5 175.3 174.4 174.1 

Cereals and bakery products. 184.7 193.6 193.9 194.5 195.6 194.8 195.1 194.7 195.1 194.7 195.1 196.7 197.5 197.0 197.9 198.2 198.6 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 147.6 161.2 161.4 162.1 162.0 162.3 163.2 162.6 161.8 162.6 161.8 162.0 161.6 162.7 162.1 162.1 161.8 

Dairy and related prod ucts! 159.4 167.1 166.9 168.3 168.9 169.4 170.8 171.2 170.6 171.2 170.6 169.7 170.0 169.2 168.7 168.7 167.8 

Fruits and vegetables......... 201.8 210.8 210.5 209.5 208.0 211.0 212.2 211.5 212.8 211.5 212.8 223.2 222.2 224.9 222.0 219.1 216.4 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

FMGLOTIAIS oe reece reece neces 133.2 138.4 137.8 138.0 139.3 138.4 139.2 138.7 137.7 138.7 137.7 138.8 139.5 139.7 139.4 137.3 136.9 

Other foods at home. 152.8 159.1 159.1 160.0 160.5 159.8 160.4 159.7 160.5 159.7 160.5 161.0 160.1 159.6 161.0 159.7 160.4 
Sugar and sweets. 152.2 155.6 155.5 156.0 156.1 156.2 156.2 154.7 155.9 154.7 155.9 158.5 158.5 157.1 153.4 157.6 158.8 
Fats and oils........ 147.9 155.4 156.4 157.4 158.0 158.1 159.1 155.1 156.5 155.1 156.5 158.0 157.0 156.3 156.2 155.7 154.3 
Other foods. 168.8 176.3 176.0 177.2 177.9 176.5 177.3 177.8 178.3 177.8 178.3 177.9 176.8 176.5 178.2 176.7 177.9 

Other miscellaneous foods’. 104.6] 109.1) 108.0} 109.9} 109.7} 109.2} 109.5} 110.8] 109.0] 110.8} 109.0) 109.3] 108.5} 108.3} 108.5 109.5 109.6 
Food away from home! 165.0 173.8 173.5 174.0 174.7 175.0 175.6 175.8 176.0 175.8 176.0 176.4 176.9 177.0 W771 177.5 178.0 

Other tood away from home’. 105.1 113.6 112.8 114.0 114.4 115.6 115.7 115.8 115.8 115.8 115.8 115.8 116.0 116.8 117.4 117.7 118.1 

Alcoholic beverageS.........::::sssss 168.8] 178.8] 178.4| 179.2] 179.7| 180.1] 180.5] 180.8] 180.5) 180.8} 180.5] 181.4| 182.1] 182.2} 182.8 183.1 183.2 

Housing... 160.0 172.1 173.0 173.3 173.5 173.2 172.5 172.8 172.9 172.8 172.9 173.4 173.9 174.4 174.8 175.1 176.1 
Shelter. 181.6] 194.5] 194.4] 195.0} 195.9] 196.0] 196.6] 197.2] 197.7] 197.2! 197.7/ 198.7| 199.8] 200.6] 201.0 201.2 20.7 

Rent of primary residence.. 177.1 191.5 191.0 191.7 192.4 193.3 194.0 194.9 195.7 194.9 195.7 196.3 197.0 197.5 197.8 98.1 198.7 

Lodging away from home? ......scscssesseessseseee 122.2| 118.4) 123.2) 123.7} 124.4] 116.8] 114.8} 111.8] 108.8] 111.8] 108.8! 113.2] 119.4] 122.2] 122.0 120.7 120.4 

Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence?| 175.7] 187.6] 187.0] 187.5] 188.5] 189.2) 190.0] 190.9] 191.7! 190.9) 191.7) 1923] 192.9] 193.3) 193.9 194.2 194.7 

Tenants’ and household insurance'............... 101.6 106.4 107.2) 106.7; 106.8) 106.8] 107.0] 107.1; 106.3] 107.1) 106.3/ 106.4) 106.8] 106.9] 107.5 107.6 107.9 
Fuels and utilities.. 128.7 149.5 155.2 154.4 152.2 150.1 144.0 142.8 141.5 142.8 141.5 140.8 139.4 139.6 139.6 140.7 145.6 

113.0 134.2 140.5 139.5 137.0 134.7 127.9 126.7 125.2 126.7 125.2 124.2 122.7 122.8 122.7 123.9 129.1 
Fuel oll and other fuels...... SU-7, 129.2 129.2 123.1 121.5 125.3 121.4 118.5 112.7 118.5 112.7 113.0 112.4 112.7 114.7 114.0 112.2 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 120.4) 141.5) 148.5] 147.8] 145.2| 142.2} 135.0] 133.7) 132.5} 133.7/ 132.5) 131.4] 129.7| 129.8] 129.6 131.0 136.9 

i a furnishings and operations ia tae ae a : e ae 125.5} 125.6) 125.4) 125.6] 125.4) 125.0] 124.9] 124.9] 125.1 125.0 124.8 

SE Rg a ns nee rales ato i ss ae ey pe 123.0 127.2 123.0 119.6 122.4 126.9 127.9 126.2 122.0 

ae Sansa Kian a ee - : mas : ae : = : ae : ee roe beet 122.7 127.3 122.7 121.0 122.2 125.2 125.8 124.6 121.1 

os snes Led oi i i ff . 113.5 118.0 113.5 108.5 113.8 119.7 120.9 118.2 112.7 

ery, on toddlers’ apparel i eae .2| 128.3} 131.1] 133.5] 134.3) 130.3] 134.3] 130.3] 126.7] 128.4] 131.7/ 131.7 129.9 127.5 

fk al os ai 2 : "4 ee a 124.9| 124.2) 121.0) 124.2) 121.0] 117.7) 119.3] 122.8] 124.4 124.4 121.0 

tay R i 4 fe i : 151.4 149.2 147.4 149.2 147.4 147.5 147.1 149.2 152.7 152.7 152.4 
Private transportation........ sity : ~penctnncarten oncoacee 140.7 150.8 155.1 150.4 149.5 152.3 148.6 146.4 144.5 146.4 144.5 144.6 144.2 146.4 149.8 149.8 149.5 
New and used motor vehicles~.......cscscessseeeeu 100.4 101.9] 101.7] 101.4] 101.0] 100.7} 101.1] 101.7|_ 102.0] 101.7] 102.0) 101.3/ 100.3 99.7 99.5 99.3 99.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2001 
Series ae 
2000 | 2001 June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
NOW VENICIOS.. esesesessssccsssssesseeeeeneed 143.9 143.2] 142.7} 142.3) 141.4] 141.3) 142.1] 143.8] 144.7/ 143.8] 142.3] 141.8] 141.5] 140.9] 140.3 


Used cars and trucks’ ..ccccccssseccssseseecsssssseeeeee 157.1 159.8] 160.0} 159.3} 159.0) 158.2) 158.7) 158.3) 158.1 156.5; 154.8) 153.0) 152.6) 152.7} 153.0 


Motor fuel 129.5 124.9} 142.1 124.9} 122.0] 132.4; 116.2} 104.4 96.3 98.2 98.5} 108.0) 121.7) 121.8} 120.4 
Gasoline (all types)... 128.8 124.2) 141.1 124.2) 121.3] 131.7} 115.5} 103.8 95.7 97.6 97.9} 107.5) 121.2) 121.2} 119.9 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment................. 100.9 104.0} 103.6) 104.3) 104.1 104.4) 104.7) 105.0) 104.9} 105.3} 105.3) 105.7; 106.0} 106.0) 105.9 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 178.8 185.1 184.4 185.0 185.6 186.7 187.5 187.8 187.9 188.6 189.5 189.9 190.5 191.4 191.5 
Public transportation 203.4 204.9) 209.5} 209.5) 207.7) 207.0] 203.7) 200.4; 200.1] 201.0| 202.5} 203.0) 204.5) 206.3} 205.9 
259.9 271.8} 271.5} 272.0) 273.4] 273.9} 274.9} 275.6] 276.2} 278.5} 279.8) 280.9] 281.9) 282.9] 283.6 
233.6 242.7| 243.2| 243.6) 244.1; 244.6} 245.2} 245.6) 246.7] 247.6] 248.5] 249.0] 249.6} 250.3) 251.3 
265.9 278.5) 278.0) 278.5) 280.2) 280.7| 281.7) 282.6] 283.0] 285.7} 287.2} 288.4) 289.6) 290.6} 291.3 
239.6 248.7; 248.7| 249.0} 249.9] 250.1) 250.5) 250.9) 251.0) 252.8] 253.6] 254.0} 254.6] 255.3) 255.3 
313.2 333.8] 332.0} 333.5} 337.0) 338.3) 340.5} 342.7) 343.6) 348.2) 351.4) 354.3) 357.1] 359.4) 360.6 
102.4 103.6} 103.5} 103.7) 103.9} 103.8} 103.8} 104.0/ 103.8} 104.2} 104.5]! 104.6) 105.0) 104.9} 104.6 
100.7 100.9; 100.7; 101.1 101.0} 100.6; 100.6) 100.7; 100.5) 101.4) 102.2) 102.1 102.2} 102.3} 102.2 


Hospital and related services. 


Recreation’..... 
Video and audio " 


Education and communication“... 102.7 105.3} 104.5) 104.9) 105.8) 106.5} 107.1 106.9} 106.9} 107.1 107.2) 106.5} 106.0| 106.5) 106.7 
Education? 112.8 198.7) 417.2) 417.6] 449.6)" 9129.7), 122.37 12213) 122.1 122.7) 12313) 123.3) 123:3) 123.5 124.4 
Educational books and supplies. .................. 283.3 299.9) 298.2} 299.3) 302.2) 309.8) 311.7) 308.9) 297.3] 305.2} 315.2} 315.1 315.3) 316.3) 318.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 318.2 334.7) 330.3} 331.3) 337.3) 342.9) 344.4) 344.9) 345.2} 346.2} 347.0| 347.2} 347.2) 347.7) 350.3 
Gorranicallon dese es ees 94.6 94.5 94.3 94.8 94.7 94.3 94.9 94.5 94.6 94.7 94.5 93.3 92.6 93.3 93.1 
Information and information processing!” oe 94.1 93.8 93.6 94.0 94.0 93.6 94.2 93.8 93.9 94.0 93.7 92.6 91.7 92.5 92.4 
Telephone SOCVICS ne caves cccccsscctacecssene 98.7 99.4 99.2 99.7 99.8 99.4) 100.1 99.7 99.9) 100.4; 100.5 99.3 98.4 99.4 99.3 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services '* 26.8 22.1 22.2 22.0 21.5 ale 21.0 20.8 20.6 20.1 19.7 19.5 19.3 19.2 19.1 
Personal computers and periphera 
equipment! ¥ 40.5 29.1 29.4 28.7 27.4 26.6 26.1 25:5) 25.0 24.3 23.5 22.8 22.5 od, 22.3 


Other goods and services... 276.5 289.5] 287.9} 293.8); 290.0) 295.5} 292.4] 297.3} 293.3] 294.0) 298.3) 295.2) 301.7) 299.1} 303.5 
Tobacco and smoking products.. =| 395.2 426.1 421.6} 441.9) 425.6} 444.7) 430.9) 448.3) 432.9) 433.5) 450.7) 434.1 462.7; 450.1 468.7 
Par sonali Caron ee eed re 165.5 170.3) 169:9) 170.6) 170.9) 171.4) 171.9) 172.3] 172.3) 172.7) 173.2) 73:7) 173.9) 74:0) “i744 

Personal care Products’ .o-..ececcccecceseecseeeeseeeeses 154.2 155;7)|| 155.41) © 155.9) 155.5)" 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.0} 155.9) 156.3] 156.0} 156.2} 155.4) 156.2 
178.6 184.9} 184.8) 185.4] 185.9} 186.1); 186.5} 187.4) 187.1) 187.0) 187.1 188.0) 188.7; 189.1 189.0 


251.9 262.8; 261.6) 263.2; 264.9) 265.6] 266.8) 267.5} 268.0) 269.8) 271.4) 272.5) 272.6) 273.6) 274.1 


Personal care services’ 
Miscellaneous personal services... 
Commodity and service group: 
Commodities. 
Food and beverages..........-. = 
Commodities less food and beverages. 
Nondurables less food and beverages 


149.8 151.4) 153.0) 151.2} 150.5) 152.5) 151.2) 150.1 148.4) 148.3] 148.6} 149.8} 151.7} 151.2) 150.5 
167.7 173.0} 172.8) 173.4) 173.8; 174.0) 174.8) 174.5) 174.6) 175.7) 175.8] 176.1 176.1 175.7| 175.7 
139.0 138.7} 141.1 138.0} 136.9) 139.8) 137.4) 135.9) 133.4] 132.7} 133.1 134.7} 137.5} 136.8) 135.9 
149.1 149.0} 153.6) 148.2} 146.5} 152.0) 147.4) 144.2) 139.4; 138.9) 140.7) 144.8; 150.5} 149.3) 147.8 


Apparel 128.3 126.1 125.2) 121.9] 121.6) 125.6) 1283) 127.2| 123.0) 119.6) 122.4) 1269 127.9} 126.2 122.0 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel... 165.3 166.3} 174.1 167.3} 164.8; 171.4) 162.7} 158.2) 153.1 164.2; 155.4) 159.4) 168.1 167.2| 167.3 
Durables.. 125.8 125.3 125.2 124.8; 1243} 124.1 124.3} 124.8) 124.9) 124.1 123.1 122.3) 122.4 122.0} 121.6 
Services 191.6 199.6} 200.1 200.6} 201.2) 201.1 201.0) 201.4) 201.7} 202.5} 203.3) 203.9} 204.2) 204.8) 205.8 


Rentof shelter hd 180.5]  187.3| 187.2| 187.8] 188.7| 188.7; 189.3) 189.9] 190.4] 191.4] 192.5} 193.2] 193.7] 193.9] 194.3 


Transporatation services.... Pad 192.9 199.1 198.9] 199.5} 199.8} 200.1} 200.9} 202.3) 202.6) 203.4; 204.7); 205.6) 206.2) 207.1} 207.3 
COSNGT SONWICOB ss cassessareassnscessaincesaidasdansnarnsninaronen 225.9 233.7| 232.6] 233.6) 235.1) 235.9} 236.8] 237.2} 237.3) 238.3) 239.0) 238.8} 238.9) 239.7) 240.4 


Special indexes: 
All items less food............ 169.1 173.6| 174.9} 173.9) 173.7) 174.9) 173.8] 173.4). 172.5] 172.7) 173.3) 174.3) 175.7) 175.8] 175.9 
All items less shelter........ a 163.8 167.6| 169.0| 167.8] 167.5} 168.8) 167.6) 166.9) 165.7; 165.8) 166.1 167.1 168.5) 168.4) 168.4 
All items less medical care...........05 a 164.7 169.1 170.2 169.4; 169.3 170.3 169.5 169.1 168.3 168.5) 169.0 170.0 eral 171.0 lke 
Commodities less food.... 140.4 140.2) 142.6} 139.6] 138.5} 141.3} 139.0} 137.6) 135.1 134.5) 134.8} 136.5) 139.1 138.5} 137.6 
Nondurables less food..... 150.7 150.8} 155.3) 150.1 148.5} 153.8} 149.4) 146.4) 141.8) 141.8} 143.1 147.0] 152.5} 151.4} 150.0 
Nondurables less food and apparel..... 165.4 166.7} 173.9] 167.7; 165.4) 171.5} 163.5} 159.5) 154.7} 154.7; 157.0} 160.7) 168.7} 167.9} 168.0 
Nondurables 158.9 161.4] 163.8] 161.2} 160.5) 163.5] 161.5} 159.7} 157.3] 157.5) 158.5} 160.8; 163.7); 162.9) 162.2 
Services less rent of shelter? 180.1 188.5) 189.6} 189.9) 190.1 189.9} 189.0| 189.3) 189.2) 189.8} 190.1 190.5} 190.7} 181.6) 193.2 

185.4 193.1 193.6] 194.2) 194.7; 194.6} 194.4) 194.8) 195.0} 195.7; 196.5} 197.0) 197.4; 197.9) 198.9 

Energy 124.8 128.7| 140.3] 131.3} 128.6] 132.6) 121.2) 114.8) 110.0} 110.5} 109.8} 114.7) 121.6) 122.2) 124.1 

All items less energy.... 175.1 179.8} 179.5) 179.8} 180.1 180.7} 181.3} 181.8} 181.5) 181.6} 182.5) 182.9) 183.4; 183.3) 183.2 
All items less food and @Nergy......:cccccceeneed 177.1 181.7) 181.4| 181.7) 181.9] 182.6) 183.2} 183.8) 183.5} 183.6] 184.4) 184.9; 185.5; 185.4) 185.3 

Commodities less food and energy.......-.-.+.+ 145.4 146.1 145.6| 145.4] 144.6] 146.0] 146.3) 146.9) 145.6] 144.4) 144.8] 145.0) 145.8} 145.0) 144.2 

129.7 125.3} 141.5) 125.0} 122.1 132.1 116.7} 105.5 97.5 99.2 99.5} 108.7] 121.9} 121.9) 120.5 

198.7 206.0/ 205.7) 206.3} 207.3] 207.6] 208.3} 209.0} 209.4 210.4; 211.5} 212.1] 212.6] 213.0) 213.3 


Services less medical care services... 


Energy commodities... 
Services less energy... 


* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers IL Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2002 2002 
ule’ Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr | May | June| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
WISSCHYAVGVAG OE nese ccsweneacao sta sdenas cram secede seacmen-as M 177.1] 177.8] 178.8} 179.9] 179.8] 179.9] 173.2] 173.7| 174.7) 175.8) 175.8 175.9 
Region and area size” 

Northeasturbant: ccvc.resscacccerees ecceetnen eereturtee sce cceeness M 184.9] 186.1 187.0| 187.8] 187.7) 187.8] 181.4] 182.3] 183.1) 184.2} 184.1) 184.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........eceesseeesssesesesseereees M 186.2| 187.8} 188.6] 189.3} 189.2} 189.5} 181.6] 182.8) 183.6] 184.5} 184.3 184.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° ta AISA ea neey roe nr M 110.5} 110.5) 111.2} 111.9) 112.0; 111.6 110.1 110.1 110.8 tala key/ AAG: 111.4 

Midwest urban* ay Fabre § Gi LPS, SON ned sh M 172.1] 172.5] 173.6] 174.7) 174.8} 175.3) 167.7) 168.1 169.1 170:3))) 170:3'1" 070:7, 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 174.1! 174.7| 176.0] 177.3] 177.2] 177.7} 168.8} 169.4) 170.6} 172.2} 172.0) 172.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° PRR. eee. | wave M 109.5! 109.6} 110.2} 110.7} 110.8} 111.2} 109.2} 109.2} 109.7} 110.2} 110.7] 110.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)............:00 M 166.2} 166.6] 167.1; 168.1] 168.2) 168.9] 163.9) 164.3) 164.8] 166.0} 166.1) 166.7 

SOUUNUMDAN Sates cecuueciseesisecenucsteyisescessvasceresucctcescnaitsccucceeeston M 170.6] 171.0] 172.1] 173.1] 173.2} 173.5] 168.3) 168.6) 169.6) 170.8) 170.8) 171.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000................. M 171.7} 172.4) 173.3] 172.4) 174.6] 174.9] 169.0) 169.5} 170.5} 171.7} 171.9) 172.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°............ M 109.2} 109.3} 110.0} 110.8} 110.7} 110.9] 108.6) 108.7} 109.3) 110.2] 110.1) 110.2 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 168.6] 168.6] 169.9| 170.5} 170.6] 171.6] 169.2} 168.9) 170.2) 171.2} 171.1 171.8 

Westilrbanyc. .ccrercetssexerecosss M 182.4] 183.2} 184.0] 185.1] 184.8) 184.5) 177.4) 178.1| 179.0] 180.0} 180.0} 179.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 111.9] 185.4] 186.2} 187.2] 187.5} 187.2) 177.7) 178.6] 179.5} 180.5); 181.0} 180.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Aha sects eae, MANES M 114.9) 112.4)) 142:81° 498:7)" A02:5) 112:2)) “Waits ait-8) 12:21 12:9 2 Siett 2:0 

Size classes: 

M 161.6] 162.5) 163.4] 164.2] 164.3} 164.5] 159.7) 160.5) 161.3} 162.4) 162.5] 162.6 

M 109.9) 110.1) 110.7} 111.4) 111.2) 111.3} 109.9} 109.5} 110.1 110.9) 110:7) ~~ 116.7 

M 170.5| 170.7) 171.5) 172.4) 172.4) 173.0) 169.7) 169.3) 170.2) 171.3) 171.1 W717 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, !L—IN—WI..........:cesceeseeneeeeeeees M 177.9| 178.7) 179.8} 180.9) 181.4) 182.1 171.6| 172.4) 173.5) 174.8) 175.3) 175.9 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA............c0ecee04 M 178.9} 180.1) 181.1| 182.2) 182.6) 1819] 171.5) 172.8) 173.8) 174.8) 175.4) 174.7 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. , M 188.5) 189.9} 191.1) 191.8} 191.4) 191.5} 183.5} 184.7; 185.6] 186.6} 186.4) 186.5 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—NH—ME-CT............s00s00eJ 1 192.9 -| 194.7 -| 194.8 -| 191.8 -| 193.2 -| 193.3 - 

Cleveland—Akron OR es nisdcinzpuctaiivsisuadaccsvproocubabcectaeses 1 171.4 -| 173.7 -| 173.0 -| 162.8 -| 164.1 -| 164.0 - 

Dallas=FU Worth, TXGsiv <ceserseretizevcennany 1 170.6 -| 172.1 -| 172.9 -| 170.0 -| 171.4 -| 172.5 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-Wv’. e 1 110.9 -| 111.9 -| 112.8 =| 110:5 -| 111.4 -| 112.4 - 

Atlanitals GAs cscp nice vsctauten: oerteccace eeeteoeewsuerseestavazerorere 2 -| 176.1 -| 178.6 -| 179.1 -| 173.2 -| 175.5 -| 176.5 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml.............ccccceeceeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeees 2 -| 176.2 -| 179.0 -| 179.0 -| 170.5 -| 173.4 -| 173.2 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX. .| 2 -| 156.6 -| 158.8 -| 158.3 -| 154.3 -| 156.8 -| 156.7 

Miami-Ft Lauderdighes F bes gis xcs acaavavesscceaves ceeevanesentpaauns 2 -| 175.0 -| 175.0 -| 174.4 -| 172.3 -| 172.5 -| 172.0 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 -| 182.0 -| 183.1 -| 186.3 -| 181.4 -| 182.3 -| 184.7 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA.......:..:ceeeseeeeeeeees 2 -| 191.3 -| 193.0 -| 193.2 —| 186.8 -| 188.8 -| 189.1 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA............ssscceseeceseeesesened 2 187.6 188.8 189.4 182.5 183.6 -| 1841 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 


goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
* Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
° Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest region by the Census 
Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
° In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, 
AK; Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; 
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MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; 
Port-land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. 
Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 


” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 


Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each 
local index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially 
more sampling and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes 
show greater volatility than the national index, although theii long-term trends are 
similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider 
adopting the national average CPI for use in their escalator clauses. Index applies 
to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
LUCEY carees peepee coc SERS RECR EE ocr ermeeererte ch cnreeracoy e aarmaaee 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 
POrGGHit CHANGE <5. c.<a-ccas-sesaneessaeckvactuucecenavwacnsereaas 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 eae 3.4 2.8 
Food and beverages: 
WG OER terancecmsnecucne sevaratuandeenaxcarcbchatentencnaveteatcencusssats 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 
P@rGent Changes. .c-<...cacessconesessnrspavecacasese 1.4 2a 23 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 3.1 
Housing: 
MERLE cae ce tec ce cance saatcecsu venice cacsnce nueeen tanned 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 
PBIGORE GRANGE ce rosetscaccisccacciistsucansnweenasacureautnewans 2.9 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 
Apparel: 
NACHE oconen cen enesncs ecubieune nent nner aacansbnteceseNenasecttevarannsstaa 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 
PONQGr GHANA ac cocetcweronscantacsinanesskcsaucan oapenh 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 al -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 
Transportation: 
TRS rete wnnccsnnas catnas ccecuceccuies eens ccasensusvascaveastncrenuvaccssnn 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 
PERCOMUC Gi ANGG onacc-cnesececrunee rh envevtueco=na=anacereseeen ses 22) 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 —1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 
Medical care: 
N38 res Been ei en esr eR Re REPEAT 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 
PQGCONUCHANGE Ss 2 oacesceecescteucgeneuce cccuseceuvacuecmesnces 74 5.9 48 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 4.6 
Other goods and services: 
HGLEX Srv cscscces cuss <steystesssccxsaarevasescssnassstncrecerssecpncsusaves 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 
POPGONE CHANGE ie.cetevetercncscrsterrereaseascuscceeecnvunins 6.8 Oz 2.9 4.2 44 4.4 Se 8.7 5.0 4.2 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
HAIER Fein vcsscasseevacopeies sanledscatiptecsacctesouscexccscevcnvevescnee 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 
PORDOHU GREGG saccpsivesacpenressiserccstscssccipenecec tec Usenta 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 ire 3:5 eed 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


feet ——————ee 


F Annual average 2001 2002 
Grouping = + = as - 
2000 2001 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. May | une 
a | lis i 
Finished goods................. Pe 138.0 140.7] 142.1 140.7 | 141.1 141.7| 139.6] 139.7] 137.2| 137.4] 137.7] 138.7] 138.8] 1388) 139.2 
Finished consumer goods. re 138.2 141.5] 143.3| 141.5| 142.0] 142.9] 139.9] 1384] 136.8] 137.2] 137.5] 138.9] 139.2} 139.2 139.8 
Finished consumer food5...........:-:2100+ 137.2 141.3} 1414.9] 141.2] 1426] 1429] 141.8) 140.5} 140.4} 141.1 142.3] 143.4] 139.4] 139.4} 139.6 
Finshed consumer goods 
@XCIUGING) TOONS iescteccscserecscesseesecrereneor-e 138.4 141.4] 143.7] 141.4] 141.6] 142.7] 139.0} 137.3) 135.1 135.4] 135.4] 136.9] 138.9] 138.8] 139.6 
Nondurable goods less food............-.+. 138.7 142.8| 1465] 143.1 143.5 | 145.1 139.2] 136.8] 134.0] 1344] 1343] 136.7] 139.8] 139.7] 140.9 
DUVADIG | QOOdS :.<<252c-cecvacnreeesaxcssecsereres 133.9 133.9} 183.2] 1832] 183.0) 133.2] 134.4] 134.5] 133.9] 133.9] 134.1 133.6 | 133.5 | 133.1 133.0 
Capital equipment..........-..eeseeesesreeees 138.8 139.71 139.6] 139.8} 139.5] 139.4] 139.8] 139.9] 139.7] 139.7] 139.8] 139.5] 139.3] 139.2] 139.1 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components...............++++4 129.2 128.7 131.4 130.3 129.8 130.1 127.6} 126.7 125.4 126;5 125.2 126.1 AZT 2 127.2 127.9 
Materials and components 
fOTAIMENIULACHUITIN Geese tesetcnrseseesceceesrecectcs 128.1 127.4] 1283] 127.55] 1269] 1266] 125.9] 1252) 124.7) 1245] 124.6 | 125.1 125.5 | 125.7} 126.0 
Materials for food manufacturing............4 119.2 124.3 125cfa)) 126.4 128.1 127.5 126.1 123.9 122.5 122.1 122.6 122.9 121.8 121.4 122.1 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..) 132.6 131.8] 133.4] 131.9] 130.1 129.9| 128.7] 127.4] 126.2] 125.4] 125.4} 126.5] 128.0} 1283] 128.8 
Materials for durable manufacturing........4 129.0 1252] 1265] 125.3] 1246] 124.2] 123.4] 122.8] 1225] 122.5|) 1226] 123.5] 123.7) 124.2} 124.9 


126.2 126.3) 126.4] 1262] 1262] 1259] 1259] 125.9] 126.0] 1263] 126.3/ 1264] 126.3) 1264] 126.3 


Components for manufacturing 


Materials and components 


{OF COMSUUCHOM cccsvectecesecueectceuencescorseeeareay 150.7 150.6} 151.7| 151.0] 151.0} 150.8) 150.4] 150.3] 149.0} 150.2} 150.2 OOS (amend 151.3 151.3 
Processed fuels and lubricants..............0 102.0 104.5; 110.2} 106.8} 106.0} 108.4 97.4 94.7 89.3 90.0 88.8 91.3 95.3 95.2 97.3 
GONLAIN OLS Ss Sic csscscevenceccseetcechsastesnesemersteasss<t 151.6 153.1 154.1 153:6)|) 153.2) 153.0) | 9 152:4| 152-2 152:2 | 152'6 | 151.9 VSN Nee S M2 151.1 nS1e2 
SUOOS ah cu auys anc ccceee eerveaaeanntncannscvamsdascases 136.9 138.6|} 138.8] 1388| 138.7] 1386) 138.3} 1383] 138.1 138.2 138.1 138.3 | 138.5 138.4 | 138.7 

Crude materials for further 

PLOCESSINGicscsccscccsvtsceccossscancracsubnecesnane 120.6 121.3) 122.8] 116.1 113.4 | 108.0 97.7 | 104.8 94.8 98.9 98.0 103.7 | 108.3 110.5 106.4 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs wal 100.2 106.2} 109.7} 109.6) 108.9} 1085] 104.7 98.3 96.4 99.6 | 102.0 102.8 96.5 98.4 97.1 
Crude nonfood materials............:::cs:ssssse 130.4 127.3) 1274] 1163] 1124] 103.8 89.4 | 105.5 90.2 95.0 91.4} 100.9) 114.0 116.5 110.3 

Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods................ 138.1 140.4] 142.0} 140.5) 140.5} 141.3] 138.8} 137.7] 136.1 1S6:3))) 136-3 137.2 138.5 138.4 138.9 
Finished energy QOOdS.............sesesceceeseeeee 94.1 96.8 | 102.7 97.0 97.8 | 100.1 90.1 85.5 80.7 81.3 81.3 85.0 88.8 88.9 90.3 
Finished goods less @NerQy.........:.scceeeee 144.9 147.5 | 147.6} 147.5 147.7 | 147.9 147.9 | 147.7| 147.6] 147.7| 148.1 148.2 147.3 147.2 147.3 


Finished consumer goods less energy........ 147.4 15028)" ASOOn SOM at Siti AS 145) 151.3) ASi03) TS5097) erik 151.6))| 151:9:")  15016;|)) 150.51) 150-7. 
Finished goods less food and energy........ | 148.0 150.0 149.9 149.9 149.7 149.8 150.4 150.6 150.4 150.4 150.4 150.2 150.4 150.2 150.3 


Finished consumer goods less food 


ING OM CN OY se cces ce ax tacos sessvenaresccccheresseseereres 154.0 156.9 | 156:7 | 15618] 156.6) 156.8!) 157:5 | 157.8) 158:0)) 57:6) 157:6) 157:4) 157.9), 157.7) 157.9 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
ANGI ONENOY mre ccs ecaerree cases sera 169.8 175.1 175:5'| 175.5) 175:3')| 1756) 175.8) 176.4) 176.4) 176.4) 17629) W763) i763 1774 78:0 
Intermediate materials less foods 
NG OOOS eee a aetescheteettonvtacsttencavevescsevenc? 130.1 130.5 | 132.3} 131.0] 130.4} 130.7} 128.2} 127.3) 126.0) 126.1 125.9 | 126.8! 127.9] 128.0] 128.7 
Intermediate foods and feeds. nat 111.7 115.9 116.3 ivan 119.4 118.7 117.3 15:5 114.3 113.6 113.6 114.3 113.6 113.0 113.8 
Intermediate energy gOods...........cseeceee 101.7 104.1 109.7} 106.3} 105.6] 107.9 97.1 94.3 89.0 89.6 88.4 90.9 94.9 94.9 97.1 
Intermeciate goods less energy............+ 135.0 135.1 135.9 | 135.3 134-9) 134-7] 134.2) 183-7 133.4)) 133:3') 1333) 133.8) 138407) 1344 134.4 
Intermediate materials less foods 
BNC ONONGY eres cresens-caetenese Seeresreeemenses 136.6 136.4 | 137.2} 136.5) 136.0} 135.8) 135.3) 134.9] 134.6] 1346) 1346] 135.0] 135.4] 135.5] 135.7 
Crude energy materials.............::ssceseeese 122.1 122.8} 123.1 109.0 | 104.2 93.1 75.2 96.5 76.7 82.8 76.9 89.9) 107.3] 109.1 99.4 


Crude materials less energy... 


: 111.7 112.2; 1148) 114.3) 113.6] 113.3] 109.8!) 1048); 103.4} 1062) 1085] 109.3) 105.5] 107.9} 107.5 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 


145.2 130.6 | 130.6| 129.4} 1284] 1285] 125.8] 1245] 124.2 128.1 129.0 | 131.8 138.2 
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36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
sic Industry + t <r 
2000 | 2001 | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June 
— | Total mining industries... cseseseseeeeseeeeee 113.5 114.3 | 112.2 98.7 98.9 90.8 78.3 88.3 77.6 81.9 78.0 87.5 99.8 | 101.7 94.6 


10 Metal mining 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... 


73.8 70.8 (Ale 70.7 69.8 TARA 69.8 68.9 68.9 71.0 72.3 72.9 73.4 73.9 74.4 
84.8 91.3 89.6 92.8 92.0 92.1 92.9 95.4 92.5 95.3 94.5 94.6 94.4 94.3 94.2 


13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)...........04 126.8 127.5 | 125.1; 106.4; 107.0 95.9 79.1 92.0 78.3 84.0 77.9 92.7] 111.9] 111.4] 103.6 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, except fUEIS...........cccccccecereeseeeeeees 137.0 141.0 | 141.3] 141.5] 141.4] 141.5] 141.8] 141.6] 141.5] 1425] 143.4] 143.5] 143.4] 143.5] 143.6 


— | Total manufacturing industries... 133.5 134.6 | 135.8} 134.4] 1346] 135.6] 133.7] 132.7] 131.6} 131.7] 132.0] 132.8] 133.8] 133.6] 133.6 
20 Food and kindred products... 128.5 132.8 | 133.7 | 134.0} 1346] 134.5] 134.1] 132.4] 131.7] 131.5] 132.0] 132.0] 131.5] 131.0] 131.2 
21 Tobacco manufactures 345.8 386.1 | 391.7 | 391.1 | 391.0 | 391.1 | 391.1] 398.3] 398.2] 391.7] 391.7| 392.2] 407.8} 408.0] 408.2 
22 Texte mill OGHERS. 6c. cccsssveacdcenassccvssescensnsncces 116.7 116.9} 117.2] 117.1] 1168] 1164) 1165] 1163] 116.1] 116.3) 115.8] 115.8] 115.8] 115.5] 115.8 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....».. 125.7 125.8 | 125.8} 125.9] 125.9] 125.9] 125.9] 125.6 | 125.3} 125.2] 125.1 | 125.2] 125.0) 125.1] 125.3 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 
25 Furniture and fixtures... 
26 Paper and allied products 


158.1 156.2 | 161.6/ 1584] 158.1] 157.3) 154.6] 154.0] 153.4] 154.0] 154.8] 156.7) 156.8] 156.2] 155.0 
143.3 145.1 | 145.3] 145.4] 145.2] 145.4] 145.5] 145.5] 145.5] 145.6) 145.8] 145.7 | 145.7] 145.9] 146.0 
145.8 146.2 | 147.0) 146.5) 145.6) 145.5] 145.1] 1446] 1448] 144.1} 143.2| 1429] 143.3] 142.4] 142.7 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 182.9 188.7 | 188.7} 188.8} 189.1] 189.4] 189.7} 190.2} 192.0] 192.0) 192.1 | 192.1} 192.6] 192.6] 192.6 
28 Chemicals and allied products 4 186.7" 158.4 | 159.7) 157.8) 156.3] 156.6) 155.7 | 155.4] 154.3] 154.0) 1543] 155.1 | 155.9] 156.6] 156.9 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 112.8 105.3 | 115.9] 101.7] 104.7|) 114.9 94.6 86.3 75.9 reef 79.5 89.2 | 100.5 99.4 98.9 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 124.6 125.9 | 126.4] 126.2} 125.7| 125.6] 125.5 | 1256] 125.2] 125.1] 1244] 1246] 124.8| 125.4] 125.9 
31 Leather and leather products............0:0::c00e 137.9 141.3 | 141.9} 142.1) 142.3} 141.5} 141.2} 140.9] 140.3] 140.2) 139.8] 140.0] 140.1 | 140.8| 140.9 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 134.6 136.0 | 135.7 | 136.0} 136.0) 136.4] 136.6] 136.9] 136.7) 136.9] 136.4] 136.3] 136.6] 136.9] 136.7 
33 Primary metal industries................:.sscceeeeees 119.8 116.1 115.4 | 116.1 115.6] 115.3) 114.6 | 114.2) 414.0) 113:7)| 113.7] 114.4) 114.7 | 115.4) 1167 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

at yt | Bee Se 1,310.3 1310 | ASH |) 130 |) AStAl |) TSA, 131.01) 191A) | 139-2] 131.2 1391-295" 439-25) 131.3: ASI! |) 7Sie6 
35 Machinery, except electrical... Amira 118.0) W841) W481 | W179) 117.9) AITO) ANT.) TITS) WT ATG AIT |) 1IT8 | 19726) Aas 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 

equipment, and SUPDPIieS............eceeceeeeeeeeees 108.3 107.0 | 107.0} 106.8} 106.4] 106.5) 106.4] 106.5} 106.6] 106.7) 106.6) 106.6] 106.1} 106.3} 106.0 
37 rag) bene ve eel eee Se 136.8 137.9 | 137.1] 137.5] 137.4 | 137.3) 138.5] 138.3 138:6] 138:0} 138.5] 137.9) 137.7] 137.1} 136.9 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 

photographic, medical, and optical 

goods; watches and CIOCKS.........cccesseseseeee 126.2 127.3 | 127.2] 123.2] 127.4] 127.5) 127.6 | 127.8] 127.7] 128.3) 128.6) 128.9) 128.2] 128.2] 128.4 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 

industries (12/85 = 100)........:ccceceeeeeeeeeeeee 130.9 132.4] 132.5] 132.6] 132.7] 132.8) 132.7] 132.6] 132.4] 132.7] 133.4] 132.9] 133.3] 134.0] 133.6 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100)... 119.4 123.1 | 123.1] 123.2] 123.5) 123.8] 123.6} 123.4] 123.1) 123.2) 123.4] 123.5 | 123.7] 123.8] 124.3 
U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... 2 135.2 143.4 | 141.3] 145.4] 145.4] 1454] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 1454] 145.4) 145.4) 145.4] 145.4] 145.4 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100). 122.6 129.8 | 129.2) 133.1 | 133.2] 133.9) 133.5 | 130.2} 129.7] 129.3) 128.9] 128.7] 127.9] 131.5] 134.6 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100).... «| 147.7 157.2 | 157.6] 158.7] 159.0] 158.5] 158.9] 156.8] 157.1] 157.1] 157.1] 156.8) 156.3] 156.4] 156.6 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 102.3 A10:3:| 10910) 110:90) F022 |) AZo 11-85] 1120) ANON aaa tA Sa AS Au ete) 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100} 
Index 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 [1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 


Finished goods 


123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 


123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 
77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 
134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 


96.8 98.2 120.6 121.3 
103.9 98.7 100.2 106.2 
68.6 78.5 122.1 122.8 
84.5 91.1 118.0 101.8 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100} 
are. Industry 2001 : 2002 
: June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. May June 
O) Poodand live animal snxc.ncnctecwsuscceacvatnereceacnatccmeaces 101.1 101.8} 102.6] 103.3) 102.7} 100.9} 101.2} 102.7| 100.0} 100.3 100.6 99.7 99.8 
01 Meat and meat preparations..... 106.1 105.7 | 106.4} 107.8] 107.8 99.2 97.8 93.1 91.3 93.2 92.0 91.6 90.0 
04! Cereals and cereal preparations......... {| 102.6 102.2 104.5 | 106.4 103.9 | 105.2 107.2 108.4 | 106.0] 105.4 105.2 103.8 106.5 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 98.6 101.7 102.4 100.8 102.1 99.7 100.6 110.5 102.4 102.5 103.7 103.8 99.0 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels... 92.6 92.4 91.1 89.5 87.1 86.3 87.1 87.1 86.9 87.7 89.7 90.9 95.3 
22! Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits......... | 95.6} 102.5) 104.3 99.0 89.8 89.1 90.9 91.6 89.4 92.0 93.8 95.1 102.9 
24) Cork and WOOG..........secs0s+ 92.8 93.4 92.9 90.2 89.7 88.7 88.0 88.1 87.6 87.2 87.3 87.4 87.1 
25| Pulp and waste paper........ .| 80.6 78.2 76.6 14S) baer 77.4 77.2 75.8 73.9 74.1 THE 81.0 89.3 
26| ‘Textile fibers and their waste... .| 90.9 90.4 89.3 87.7 84.5 82.0 84.0 85.3 86.6 86.2 86.8 84.9 88.6 
28] Metalliferous ores and metal SCPAP...........cccseceseseeseeseeeee 91.0 87.8 86.2 85.1 82.7 81.4 81.3 84.9 87.0 87.3 91.7 98.9 100.4 
3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related Products...........0 106.9 96.7 97.5] 103.3 93.4 88.3 82.4 87.1 84.3 89.8 99.7 95.4 93.9 
32 | 106.9} 106.8| 107.9} 1088} 108.9} 108.9] 108.8] 109.5] 109.7] 110.8 111.4 111.4 110.9 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 101.8 93.7 95.2 103.6 88.4 80.9 74.6 80.1 76.5 83.6 95.8 90.2 87.9 
5 Chemicals and related Products, 1..S. ......ceeeeeeeseeseeees 96.2 94.9 94.1 93.8 93.8 93.6 92.8 92.2 92.3 93.2 94.8 95.1 95.4 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. 99.5 100.2 100.8 101.1 100.9 100.9 100.9 101.1 100.8 100.5 100.3 100.2 100.4 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.......... 99.7 99.1 99.0 99.1 99.0 98.9 98.8 97.5 97.1 97.6 97.5 97.1 97.3 
57 Plastics in primary forms .........0ccccccccsesesseeeeeens reels delete} 91.2 90.0 88.6 89.2 88.5 86.5 85.4 85.8 87.6 90.5 92.2 92.5 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms.... real OWA! 98.0 96.9 97.2 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.9 95.7 95.8 95.3 95.6 96.0 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. ......cccececseseeeees 99.1 98.7 98.7 99.0 98.6 98.7 97.6 98.1 97.6 98.0 97.4 97.4 97.5 
6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 99.5 99.1 98.4 98.2 97.3 96.6 96.7 97.3 97.2 96.7 97.4 97.4 98.0 
62}, Rubber ManufAactureS, 1.0.5. ....0....ccaseceseassencessnsssscsarsvered 99.8 | 100.5] 101.0} 101.0} 100.6} 100.5) 100.9] 100.4) 100.4} 100.8 101.1 101.5 101.5 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

PNG CRDEIORI GY orcas cess seekers cn cunsanacnacnnneteceecons 97.4 95.1 95.1 95.6 95.1 95.2 95.2 95.3 94.1 92.5 92.9 93.1 94.8 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ..... | 100.8} 100.8} 101.0} 101.1] 101.1) 101.4} 102.1] 101.7} 101.4} 102.1 101.9 102.0 102.2 
Ber ettantanrOHs metal Seo < cccercctece os veceecee neers 98.0 97.0 93.0 90.2 86.9 81.8 83.1 85.3 85.9 85.1 86.5 86.5 85.3 

7| Machinery and transport equipment............cesereseeseeees 100.3} 100.2} 100.0) 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.6 99.3 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.3 98.9 
71 | Power generating machinery and equipmernt................., 102.3 102.4 102.8 103.0 103.1 104.1 104.0 104.6 104.4 104.6 104.6 104.6 104.5 
72, Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 100.3 99.6 99.5 99.5 100.6 100.5 100.5 100.7 100.8 101.1 101.4 102.0 101.8 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

and machine parts 101.3 101.8 101.8 101.9 101.8 101.9 101.7 102.1 102.0 102.2 100.1 99.7 99.9 
75| Computer equipment and office MaChiNeS............0e-00--. 95.9 95.6 94.8 94.8 94.6 94.2 92.9 92.5 92.9 93.1 92.5 91.7 90.3 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 

| reproducing apparatus and equipment... 99.8 99.8 98.7 98.5 98.0 98.0 97.7 97.9 97.5 97.5 97.8 97.8 97.7 
77\ — Electrical machinery and equipment... «| 98.3 97.8 97.7 97.6 95.9 95.9 95.9 94.8 94.6 94.7 94.8 94.6 93.8 
TEV ROad VoHICcs meee ick: cca iene ccs erie 100.2} 100.3} 100.2) 100.2} 100.3} 100.2} 100.3} 100.1 100.2 | 100.3 100.3 100.4 100.3 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 

instruments ANd aAPParatuS............cseceeeseceeeeeeeeesaees 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


Price Data 


(2000 = 100) 
SITC 2001 
Industry 
Rev. 3 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
0} Food and live animals.........-....cccssesccsseereceeserseeseeeenny 96.0 95.1 94.9 95.1 94.7 95.1 94.8 95.8 94.3 
01 Meat and meat preparations. ...........sescescesseeeeeteereeeees 106.2 109.3} 108.9 113.5} 114.8 118.0 109.8 | 105.5} 107.4 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
BUIAUIG THVONODN ARGS vcs cov etvne space doatarchvaraysacumarsonnvenres 90.0 87.0 86.8 86.3 84.6 82.8 82.9 82.3 82.0 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.........-. 97.6 98.4 98.2 98.5 99.1 101.5 99.3 106.8 98.1 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
NOG Ole cavcnvest sndesvemeatetecas ote Osseacesdesters east easier 85.8 81.2 78.8 80.1 77.3 77.2 78.5 Tikes) 78.8 
1] Beverages and tobacco. ............cecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1077) “1OT7 | 1024 1-2.0| 102.7} 102.6] 103.0} 102.9] 102.9 
11 BOVOreaGosiacvitsceserdececssrssrctetecmesie ie rsrentsenrere scenario | O24 I O24 0m O2. 40 leat 02:4] (ea O26) euLO2CmeaOG-1 103.2 | 103.2 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except FUEIS..........ceresceereed 102.8 96.4 95.8 96.6 94.5 91.3 89.9 90.1 92.7 
DAW ICO ANG WOO. scncecrecscrceursexsesetesevers 122.1 108.2} 109.6) 112.2) 105.1 97.5 91.7 92.6 98.6 
25 Pulp and waste paper..............+ 87.1 83.5 79.3 7.3 76.8 78.0 77.7 78.1 Wa 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... 4 93.9 94.4 93.1 92.8 91.6 89.8 91.2 91.4 92.7 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materiais, n.e.s. ...........0. 92.9 80.8 81.0 83.8 93.4 93.1 96.0 92.2 91.7 
3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 90.4 94.4 85.6 85.8 72.3 65.0 61.2 64.0 65.2 
33| Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 89.3 84.4 86.1 86.8 73.0 63.0 59.8 62.6 65.6 
34| Gas, natural and Manufactured............-sscessesereeeeeenseee 97.4 82.8 80.9 77.8 65.7 75.9 68.7 70.8 58.2 
5) Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .....ssssesseeseeeee 100.5 99.3 98.4 98.3 98.8 97.8 97.5 97.7 96.7 
52| Inorganic chemicals... 100.1 99.4 98.0 98.1 99.4 98.9 97.6 97.0 97.1 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials. 98.1 95.6 95.7 96.3 97.1 96.8 97.1 97.8 97.4 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............. -| 96.7 99.0 97.3 97.0 97.5 97.3 97.0 97.1 96.3 
55) Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 98.4 98.1 98.1 99.7 99.8 99.7 100.4 100.1 99.9 
57) (PlAStCS WY PrWMANY FONG sa eesi ce tas tavcnet csnsccescenaeractasriarasasia 102.1 102.1 100.5 99.7 99.8 99.8 99.8 98.6 97.1 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms 102.4} 100.7} 100.7 99.3} 101.6; 101.1 100.9] 100.8} 100.6 
59} Chemical materials and products, 0.6.8. .......c:ccceceeeeee 99.9 99.1 99.0 99.0 99.2 98.6 97.8 96.1 95.2 
6) Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.0 96.8 95.0 94.8 93.8 92.4 92.0 92.4 92.3 92.2 92.6 92.3 92.8 
62) (Rubber MANUfACtUTES; M10.8. vs.)--scesee<ccncesesoverececessesenvcrnes 99.0 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.5 97.8 97.9 97.3 97.6 97.6 97.9 98.1 98.1 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
@Nd DADSTOENG aioe vdcccnasssntereueyecedsna-cordaoa 102.7 | 101.7 99.9 99.3 98.6 97.6 96.1 95.0 93.7 93.4 92.5 91.9 91.7 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.3 97.5 97.2 97.5 97.2 97.0 96.9 96.9 97.0 97.0 
68] Nonferrous metals...........cesseseeseseee 95.3 91.0 83.4 82.2 78.7 73.7 73.8 76.4 77.2 76.9 79.2 79.7 79.7 
69} Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. . 100.1 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.7 99.5 99.0 99.0 98.5 98.5 98.2 98.3 98.3 
7) Machinery and transport CquipMent........cssccesseeeeeeees 98.5 98.2 98.1 98.0 98.0 97.9 97.7 97.4 97.2 97.1 97.2 97.0 97.1 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 99.1 98.5 98.6 99.1 99.2 99.0 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
EANINACTUING | POS dai anaste ta svazcvacas cxdecsves ccovsovetveekesasneasccd 98.2 98.0 97.8 98.0 98.7 98.1 97.8 98.1 97.5 97.5 97.6 97.4 97.8 
75| Computer equipment and office machines................+++4 93.6 92.1 91.7 90.0 89.1 89.0 88.8 88.6 88.2 88.1 88.2 88.0 87.9 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipMent...........-ss:0ceseee-e! 97.2 97.3 97.1 96.8 96.5 96.4 96.3 95.7 95.1 94.8 94.8 94.5 94.4 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment... , 98.8 98.9 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.6 97.0 96.9 97.0 96.8 97.0 97.1 97.1 
MBI e HROACINGMICIOS Nynceccsrecs-racceee-ancovsenecrecutvacacreanicorcrsscerensasce 99.8 99.7 88.7} 100.0} 100.3} 100.2] 100.3/}1,001.0} 100.2} 100.1 100.2 | 100.0}; 100.2 
BS IR OOWO RT ecccurces cunssanesteseececnsceosuceustestunecesavaiereeetecnedeversad 100.1 100.1 100.5 | 100.4 99.9 99.9} 100.3 99.3 99.6 99.5 99.0 99.1 99.1 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
AN GIOptICAN GOODS ENO: Siivacssesctestossseeccecrcrscsttststeaeso ee 
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40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100) 
RT 
Category ; ane 2001 ; | - 2002 
: : ae 7 June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec Jan Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June 
ALES COMMODITIES scenccanavesenan. ste cxerch nonncessacsrccasanin 99.4 99.0 98.8 99.0 98.3 97.8 97.6 97.5 97.3 97.6 98.0 98.0 98.0 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..............csescscseseseed 100.4 | 101.7) 102.6] 102.6] 101.2 99.7 | 100.6) 102.0 98.9 99.7} 100.3} 100.4) 101.5 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............ 101.2} 102.4] 104.0] 103.6] 1022] 100.7) 101.6] 102.6 99.4} 100.0} 100.8} 100.9] 101.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 92.6 94.8 90.2 92.9 91.9 90.9 90.4 96.3 94.5 98.3 96.2 96.1 100.7 
Industrial supplies and materials............c.csscccceeeeed 97.2 95.5 94.8 95.2 93.6 92.3 91.4 91.5 91.4 91.9 93.4 93.8 94.6 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 99.3 98.5 97.2 96.8 93.8 92.1 93.3 92.3 92.9 93.6 93.6 93.0 95.8 
Fuets anid Ub GANS Bacescscivcscinnccvesseyadtsvannacxenceeccced 102.8 96.9 97.6 | 103.2 93.6 88.5 83.5 85.6 83.8 85.6 90.3 87.9 86.7 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials............000. 96.1 94.9 94.0 93.8 93.4 92.8 92.3 92.3 92.2 92.6 94.0 94.8 95.7 
Selected building materials...........cccscecsceseseeees Sepa 97.0 97.0 96.8 95.5 95.1 94.4 94.1 94.4 94.4 94.2 94.3 94.1 94.1 
Capital GOONS ce seaeeg cs opcatosaeh ces undastntes caaceccececes 100.3 | 100.2/ 100.0] 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.1 99.2 99.4 99.5 99.2 98.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. ele MONEE 101.8} 101.5} 101.6 101.6 101.6} 101.5 102.1 102.0 102.1 101.8 101.8 102.0 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.........cssescsscsscecresvsearseses 99.1 98.9 98.6 98.6 98.2 98.1 97.7 97.2 97.3 97.5 97.6 97.3 96.5 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............++1 100.4} 100.5} 100.5} 100.4) 100.5} 100.4} 100.5} 100.7} 100.8} 100.9} 100.7} 100.9] 100.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................44 99.4 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.7 99.8 99.9 99.5 99.1 99:1 98.9 99.0 99.1 
Nondurables, mManufactured.........ceseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeed 99.0 98.9 98.9 99.1 99.0 99.1 99.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.3 98.5 
Durables, Manufactured..........cceeeeeereeseeeeeed 100.0 | 100.2] 100.2] 100.4] 100.6] 100.5] 100.5] 100.6 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.2 99.3 
PAPICUHLTal GOMMOGIUES 5. 520. 0c otc das ees onandaeweduco ved 100.9} 101.8) 1028] 102.5) 100.7 99.2 | 100.2] 100.9 98.3 98.9 99.6 99.5 | 100.7 
Nonagricultural commodities 


41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100] 
2001 2002 
Category , A i i 
June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
== = .——= —— 

RE COMMODORE Sexrertecen teense enero ee 97.6 | 96.1] 96.0] 95.9] 937] 92.3] 91.4] 916] 916) 928] 943} 94.4] 94.1 
Foods, feeds, and DEVErageS..........ssseeeeerseeeseeeneee 95.4 94.4 94.5 95.0 94.5 95.2 94.6 95.7 93.8 95.0 96.0 97.2 96.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............+4 97.0 96.7 96.9 97.8 97.8 99.5 98.3 99.9 97.2 99.5] 100.9] 102.7] 101.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 92.2 89.7 89.5 89.2 87.8 86.4 86.8 87.0 86.8 85.5 85.5 85.2 85.2 
Industrial supplies and materials...........c.cssccesereened 95.5 91.4 91.0 91.0 84.3 79.9 77.6 79.1 79.8 84.9 90.3 90.8 89.8 
PUGIS ANG MUDNICAINS saccate-csctonrcccosincresansneceusenveesasd | O00 84.8 86.0 86.1 72.9 65.7 61.6 64.5 65.9 76.4 87.1 88.5 85.8 
Petroleum and petroleum products.............:0+++- 89.4 84.6 86.1 86.7 73.4 63.6 59.9 63.0 65.7 76.9 86.7 88.4 85.3 
Paper and paper DASE SOCKS. .........:cescscsseeseeseeeeeeed 100.0 98.0 95.1 93.9 93.1 92.3 90.7 90.0 88.8 88.0 87.0 86.7 87.1 

Materials associated with nondurable 
Supplies ANd MaterialS.........sseceseseeeseseseseeeeee 100.3 98.6 98.0 97.9 98.0 96.7 96.2 96.3 96.0 95.9 97.4 97.4 97.2 
Selected building materialS..........cscssesesseseeceeeneees Tita 103.0} 102.9} 103.7 99.9 96.1 92.9 93.1 96.1 100.7 | 101.0 99.6 99.1 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 93.6 91.4 87.4 87.1 85.1 82.1 82.1 83.2 83.8 83.8 86.2 86.6 88.6 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods...........-.4 100.1 100.2 | 100.4 99.9 98.9 99.0 98.4 97.6 97.2 97.6 96.8 96.9 
GAD GOON Sacer esurs ans siesveanencsesnessomecees srRec> cose aacs 97.3 97.1 96.8 96.7 96.5 96.2 95.7 95.4 95.2 95.2 95.1 95.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.. 101.6 | 101.3) 101.4) 101.4) 101.2) 100.6 97.3 96.7 95.5 95.3 95.0 95.0 
Nonelectrical MAChinery......csccssecescessseseseseeeereeees 96.2 96.0 95.6 95.4 95.3 94.9 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.5 94.4 94.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............«.! 99.8 99.7 99.6 99.9 100.1 100.0 100.1 99.8 100.1 99.9 100.1 99.9 100.1 
Consumer goods, excluding autoMotive...........:..+ 99.3 99.2 99.2 99.1 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.4 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.1 
Nondurables, Manufactured. .....:.:cecscssereesseeseeeees 99.8} 100.0} 100.0 99.6 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.8 99.7 99.2 99.1 99.1 99.1 
Durables, MANUfactUred.......ss.cscsiedeienesssasscesnra vel 98.9 98.6 98.6 98.7 98.4 98.3 98.0 97.8 97.4 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.2 
Nonmanufactured consumer QOOdS.........ccsseseerees 99.2 97.6 97.4 97.9 95.8 95.7 96.4 95.8 95.7 96.1 95.8 97.6 95.6 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


(2000 = 100] 
ree ee ee  — 
2000 2001 2002 
Category +. 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June 

Al freight (INDOUNG): .<..ccccseussessesrscconesenacccoassncnssonssenee’ 100.1 100.2 99.0 97.9 95.1 94.9 95.2 93.9 98.1 
Air freight (OUtDOUNG).........500rcsssssssessesenseesesereseeeres 100.3 100.2 100.2 100.1 98.0 97.6 97.9 95.9 98.4 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carri€rs)........ceeeesesseessenenes 101.2 103.1 99.9 101.9 106.4 107.6 103.5 103.3 110.7 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carri€rs).........-seseseserereres | 102.1 103.2 97.6 100.7 103.8 110.2 100.8 99.4 110.0 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNG)............:eeeeeeesenseeneenes 101.3 101.1 101.0 102.8 100.8 98.1 93.6 91.7 90.3 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


{1992 = 100} 
nn LLL E_——Csegoeoeeeeeee ee 
Item 1999 2000 2001 2002 
i il IV | Il il IV | Ml Ml IV | i 
i) i 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.........c:ecseeeseeeeeeseseneeeeteees A253 ASG) ATS AASB) Aiea Aiea) AON Aton 74 ett On eee 122'5\), 123.0 
Compensation per hour.......... 124.3] 123.4] 127.0] 131.4] 182.4] 135.0} 1368] 137.3) 137.5] 137.8 138.3 | 139.6] 140.9 
Real compensation per hour... 107.1 107.3 107.8 110.5 110.5 ab ihre 111.9 111.8 191.0 ata 111.6 112.2 112.4 
Unit labor Costs.........:csee 110.5} 110.4} 110.2} 114.0] 113.0) 115.1 115.6} 116.9] 117.1 116.8} 115.1 113.9 114.9 
Unitnonlabor paytnentsiricerveeevasccsserserterrcereraer sacra 113.2) 1141] 115.3] 110.7] 114.1] 114.2] 1120] 1123] 113.6] 115.5] 117.2] 119.6/ 118.9 
Implicitiprice deflator, -cccc-csecncane<e+erqce-sseneccesnsere-ces Te Sae os) dileed 1128) 113:4) AdS:7) 11453) A525) ATS So IG adits. 9) eat G:0. 116.1 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........cceeeecseeeeeeeeeeeereees 111.9] 112.9] 114.7] 134.7] 116.4] 1166) 117.1 116.7) 16:6) 117-25) 19:3 12728 122.3 
Gompensation per NOU. 0s.s<cscosscssasecnevevssvessssssneme 123.4| 124.5] 126.3] 180.8) 131.5] 134.5] 135.3} 1363) 136.3} 136.7) 137.2) 138.4] 139.7 
Real compensation per NOUL...........:.cceeeeeseeeeeeeneeeeee 106.3 106.6 107.2 110.2 109.8 atari] 111.2 110.9 110.1 110.2 110.7 111.3 111.3 
Unitilaborncostsssccsccccrses “0.3; 110.3) 110.1 113:0') 143:0)) 175:2)| 145:6)) 116:8') 116:9)) 116:6)))) 115:0 | TSG e1422 
Unit nonlabor payments. AASiSi) 115.89 AA7-08 A234 ASG AP2t8 A ASi45  AAS:S: tS: Sa eet 119:2 | 121.3) 121.3 
Implicitpricetdeflatorz-circs. <cecereotssncesessrcetereareerenses 1114.9] 112.3] 1126] 223.4} 113.9] 1143] 1148] 115.7] 1163] 1168) 116.5] 1164] 116.8 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPlOVEeS.........ceeeeeeesteereereneens 14:5) Wt4i6n) W525 AAG) AGS3 A167) TNZ.S 4 AGG tr Sr Mi Seo Neotel 22:6al ogo 
Compensation POmNOUls. cnessccuencessc-sdeveveonessmracsesurect 120.4 121.2 122.7 126.9 127.8 130.4 Tit 131.3 131.9 132.7 133.6 134.9 136.3 
Real compensation per hour .| 103.8] 103.7] 104.1 106.7; 106.6} 107.9} 1082) 106.9} 106.5| 107.0 107.89) 108-50 O8.74 
TOtal UMit COStS waeccere-saatcsectreas-enceencrescepecpes<cacseeay eee O45) OS:4a) SOO 10728") AO8:9!) MTOl4s |) AAO) A129) SA S33 Sl? eat eds Oem igileo 

Unita On GOStS os cssscarevesssnesjcosteeeecsosnstaaraveucersncuiseuaieed 1O5:25) “AOS:7.\|  106:59) TOS 7a A094) A OFSh | ti12225) 236: 1225 dit 2630) ete 109.9 | 109.7 

Unit nonlabor costs... 102.6 | 104.6] 105.1 105.4 | 107.7) 108.9) 111.0) 113.7) 115.6) 1177-6) 116:2 116.0 116.5 
Uniti protitSicecseces--eee 135:5 | 127.8) 126:5 |) 120.5") “120:4))" 111.4") 11014 94.9 97.2 99.7; 109.6} 109.4} 108.4 
Unit nonlabor payments.... | 111.0} 110.5} 110.6; 109.3; 110:9| 109:5) 108.3) 108.9] 110.9) 113.1 114.5} 1143] 114.4 
Impllcitiprice:deflatory. :c.-csscttescsescen es cnepevccnnewencecees 107.1 107.3} 107.8} 108.9] 209.9} 110.5) 1109] 111.4] 1120] 112.5) 111.6] 111.4] 111.3 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of alll persONs..............ssscccsesseseesseeseees 128.8 | 129.8} 132.1 133.6 | 134.9) 135.4] 135.9] 135.4) 135.4] 136.4] 137.6] 140.9] 142.3 
Compensation per hour sf 120:9))) 122:65) 124:25)) “ASI A29:37| 9132225) 313105: 913220) 133:07 13:31 G4-35| ed Soran oreo 
Real compensation per NOur............s.sccccseseeenesecerens 104.2} 104.9} 105.4; 110.5; 107.9} 109.4; 108.0] 107.4/ 107.4) 107.5} 1083] 109.8} 109.7 
Unitilabor costs: arcensrsscenesetesccicirscasnteswracp oorectevevecs 93.9 94.4 94.0 98.4 95.9 97.7 96.7 97.5 98.2 97.8 97.6 96.9 96.6 
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44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 ib 1999 
JL tt 4 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons...............seeecsseseeseaeene 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 100.0 102.0 104.8 104.8 
Output per unit of capital Services...........cccecceeeeeeeee 110.4 “fa ly 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5 100.3 99.7 100.0 100.5 100.1 100.1 
65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4; 100.0} 101.1 102.6; 102.6 
27.5 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8) 100.0 105.2] 110.6} 110.6 
Inputs: 
EABORAMPULT cscacsas-ssecsvsasnavastasacagagevenacevasuxossctasquencsneataet 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0} 100.0} 103.7} 106.4) 106.4 
Ganital' Somes: 2c. .G-cde,senc ss csesabsaacetoncasa 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0} 100.0} 104.7) 110.4) 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. ae 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3; 100.0} 104.0} 107.7) 107.7 
Capital per hour of all PErSONS.........ccccceeeteeeeseeeeeeeees 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 100.0 TOUT 104.5 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services... 120.1 118.3 105.7 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8} 100.3 99.9 100.0 100.2 99.8 99.8 
Multifactor productivity............... 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6) 100.0} 100.9} 102.4; 102.4 
ORTH UT gece ccacee satneawapanawana theca soe cacavareraaciarsaneh 27.2 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8; 100.0) 105.1 110.6) 110.6 
Inputs: : 
LOT AQUI ois con sccascsesecwqececeuecuswnoncensnenthaccsncrensenstuvendl 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 100.0} 103.8} 106.6) 106.6 
CADRA SERMNGOS os en sese a cass cbc cubcenssadopnteetoeeeancueh wilde 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9} 100.0} 104.9} 110.8) 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input... oF 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2} 100.0} 104.2! 108.0) 108.0 
Capital per hour of all PErSOMS............ccseseneeenseeeeeneeed 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6} 100.0} 101.5} 104.7 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.............seeseeceseeeeeeeeed 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0} 100.0} 101.9} 105.0} 109.0} 112.8} 117.1 124.3) 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services.. 124.3 116.5 100.9 101.6 97.5 100.0 101.1 104.0 105.0 104.5 105.6 106.5 106.5 
Multifactor productivity................. 72.7 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3} 100.0} 100.4| 102.6} 105.0} 106.1 109.8) 113.2) 113.2 
CT ial evs nsiscasatsateavsnzsnadcovdavessteceisvaravabenskaveseoes 38.5 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4} 100.0} 103.38} 108.7} 113.4; 116.9} 123.5} 130.7} 130.7 
Inputs: 
ELOUPS ORME RESON 2 pcan cope suanasns cudeuneasrerepanserctesasseee 92.0 104.2} 107.5} 104.8} 100.4} 100.0} 101.4; 103.6} 104.0) 103.7) 105.5) 105.2) 105.2 
30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9] 100.0} 102.2) 104.5} 108.0} 111.9} 116.9} 122.8; 122.8 
§1.3 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0} 103.7} 107.3} 109.5} 107.0} 103.9} 109.2} 109.2 
38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6] 100.0] 105.7) 111.3) 112.8) 120.4 120.4) 127.2) 127.2 
28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0) 103.0) 105.1 110.0] 108.9} 114.2} 116.8) 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs.. 52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97.0) 100.0) 102.9) 106.0} 107.9} 110.2) 112.5) 115.5) 115.5 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


(1992 = 100} 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 ; 2001 
i a == =f 
Business 
Output per hour Of all PEPSONS........sscesessseereesseseeeeesseees 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 100.5 101.9 102.6 105.4 107.8 110.6 113.5 116.9 118.2 
Compensation! pen NOUN-L..<..csssovesensenecvestncessesiecess 4 13.7 23.5 §4.2 90.7; 102.5} 104.5} 106.7) 110.1 11:3:5) 11:89:77) 25:2 133.8 137.7 
Real compensation Per NOUF..........cccsseeseeeseeeeeen essen 59.8 78.6 89.2 96.3 100.0 99.9 99.6 100.1 101.0 105.0 107.6 111.2 111.4 
Unit labor costs 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3] 101.9} 102.6} 104.1 104.5) 105.3} 108.2) 110.3) 114.4 116.5 
Unit nonlabor payMent...........ccceeeceseesesseeseseeeeesnnes 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9] 102.5} 106.4) 109.4) 113.3} 117.1 114.5} 113.9) 112.0 114.7 
Implicitiprice:deflatonssrescs.1<c-ssses-sescscscscenesosencracave 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8} 102.2 104.0) 106.0} 107.7/ 109.7} 110.6) 111.8) 1113.5) 115.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS........cecsecssseesetseeeeeereenee 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 100.5 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.5 110.3 112.9 116.2 117.5 
Compensation per hour....... 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5 102.2 104.3 106.6 109.8 113.1 119.1 124.3 133.0 136.6 
Real compensation per hour Beal 62.6 79.2 89.8 96.2 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.8 100.6 104.5 106.8 110.6 110.5 
UnitlaborGostsiicstesemeseerretesnaccscscrsesroccensnedunenesaces 27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0} 101.7} 102.5} 103.7) 104.2} 105.2) 108.0} 110.1 114.4) 116.3 
Unit: nonlabor pAayMents ccc coreccccvsewcvesenesssossersvencuneres 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6 103.0 106.9 110.4 HSS 118.0 115.7 11535 113.5 116.4 
Implicit'price'deflatontetes: .ve.52.c0-=-sceseeceuedescesseasen 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5} 102.2} 104.1 106.1 107.6] 109.8} 110.8) 112.1 114.1 116.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPlOYEES.........csescceeeeeseeteeeneeee 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4 100.7 103.1 104.2 107.5 108.4 VELA 114.7 117.1 118.3 
Compensation per hour............. 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8) 102.0} 104.2; 106.2; 109.0) 110.3) 116.0} 121.1 129.2; 132.4 
Real compensation per hour 68.1 84.4 92.9 96.5 99.6 99.6 99.0 99.0 98.1 101.7 104.1 107.4 107.0 
Total unit costs............00 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9) 101.0) 101.1 102.0) 101.2} 101.5) 103.3) 105.1 109.8; 112.9 

Unit labor costs..... 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2; 101.3) 101.0} 101.9} 101.4; 101.8; 103.8] 105.6) 110.3) 111.9 

Unit nonlabor costs... 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0; 100.2; 101.3} 102.2 100.6} 100.9] 102.2} 103.5} 108.3) 115.8 
UhitiorofltSintersesscs.s 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3) 113.2) 131.7) 139.0} 152.2) 156.9} 141.7) 131.7) 113.2 100.5 
Unit nonlabor payments. 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 103.5 109.0 111.6 113.8 115.2 112.3 110.7 109.5 111.8 
Implicit PACS def AtONrccsconsscecaasancacssuws sevexturcusessseocs 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8! 102.1 103.7} 105.1 105.5} 106.2) 106.6 107.3] 110.0 111.9 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS..........cseesessesseseeessereeees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9; 101.9) 105.0) 109.0) 112.8) 117.6) 123.3] 129.7) 134.9 136.2 
Compensation per hour.......... 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8] 102.7; 105.6} 107.9; 109.4; 111.5} 117.4] 122.1 131.1 133.1 
Real compensation per NOUr............00eeeeee 65.0 79.2 91.4 96.4; 100.2; 101.0} 100.6 99.4 99.1 103.0} 104.9} 109.0} 107.7 
Wnitilabor Costs sircciscccnercecenesescse 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8} 100.8) 100.7 99.0 96.9 94.8 95.2 94.1 97.2 97.8 
Unit nonlabor payments. i 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.8; 100.9] 102.8} 106.9} 109.9) 110.0 103.7) 104.9) 107.0 - 
Implicit pricadeflatorin...csto-vccvcesssscnevvrrsssecauasees teas 30.2 35.0 79.9 99.0} 100.9} 102.0! 103.9} 104.8) 104.1 100.4; 100.7; 103.2 - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


(1987=100] 
Mining | 
GOpPEr Or SHES coax crease nasnanaconesaeemectoceeesiaccaet 122.6 | 
Gold and silver Or€S..........:.:seseeeeeeee 239.9 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining..... 207.0 
Crude petroleum and natural gas.... 4 142.5 | 
Crushed and broken Stone............ssssscsseseeeeeeees 101.9 
Manufacturing 
Meatiorodiicts fcc en eee ee ae 102.9 
Dally! progucts?. .s.s:Gontspceveseckscen 113.5 
Preserved fruits and vegetables... 123.5 
Grain mill products.................008 me 127.5 
Bakerviroducts ccs <.qdicccsecu caves eco cncencxixecssuiesees 107.6 
Sugar and confectionery products.............ccs0eee0 130.5 | 
Fats Nel OU Sroancsacecccesetteos srccheaece sche csateweveresend 151.4 \ 
BOVGF AGS rexca can cast octactassee eeut ceadancsarcae vb evyarees 128.6 | 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products. 116.3 
CUeperetitios ec enk azccac cance saves vuaakecnoenncenouctanne 139.1 | 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COtON..........:secceeseeeeees 140.2 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.... 167.4 
Narrow fabric mills..............cc:esesecones itil igeett 
Knitting mlis..ccccfcescccecsesecs ra 155.6 
Textile finishing, ExCept WOO]... eeeeeeeeeeneeeee ee 97.2 | 
4 
Epa POES ANN EUIGS 79. a ca oree we ecee nae vecmvacencnabevtseners 103.0 
Yaratand tread mais nano 5o osc. A. sscceee 155.4 
Miscellaneous textile goods.. 134.4 
Men's and boys! furnishingS..............csseeeeeneeeeee 200.3 
Women's and misses! OUtCrWEAl..........ccccenereeees 189.9 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 352.3 
Hats, Caps, And Milline@ry...........cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 106.1 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............+ 111.3 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 132.5 
Sawmills and planing Mills...........ccceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeed 124.4 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 91.4 
WOO COMMEICTS FS eendesaicesmeseigssscrestese wdeue 104.6 
Wood buildings and mobile hOMeS...........s.00ec00e4 94.6 
Miscellaneous WOOd Products...........ccceeeeeneeeeees 146.5 
FIOUSCRONGFUNTHTUTO: cen asecoccencsevsceosQacanavavessanns 128.4 
ORCS TUN TUTN Or oper ae eocoes-s ese tasee tess sDsores cnn -vesu> 111.2 
Public building and related furniture... 202.0 
Partitions BnGih XU OS setscnche--saasweceonsevnctensnsesa 131.9 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures...............2-++ 110.5 
Su feilir HES. crecencccececerepececnc rcs ena iyo: POPPER EnPPEE eS 78.8 
PADGW ITU eee tas cs srsece tacantoncatd causa sostieaeecnenncas eh 133.5 
Paperboard) mils. cod: stvavsaeacanseadeven ea 135.3 
Paperboard containers and DOXES..........:.e:seeeeed 112.9 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 128.3 
NO@WSPADEIS...c.0ccccccscoosnsrsesrsceesccnsssceseseeesenes 88.3 
109.9 
106.1 
Miscellaneous Publishing.............cceseeeeeeeeeeneeees 127.8 
Commercial printing.......... 118.7 
Manifold business fOrms...........:0ssseeeeee , 69.4 
Grectingicardsr.wecteetecrseiect-der<ccaceomeceroncssasse? 105.1 
Blankbooks and bookbinding.........++- 126.2 
Printing trade serviceS.........--- 119.6 
Industrial inorganic CheMiCalS..........:::s0ceeeeeee 141.3 
Plastics materials and synthetics..........0ccc0see 151.0 
DEUQS!wossancraescrcberudeseroeecsuncadssecenesencananssestnore 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods 
Paints and allied products........... 
Industrial organic chemicals Pee 
Agricultural CHEMICAIS...........:sseeecerereeeeeeeeeeneeee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100] 


Miscellaneous chemical products...............:..104 
Petroleum refimingscccecensaccecccruscccvsuacrsevrstasaseyss 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 
PWES ANG (ANG TUDES... -cscoecesccwnseonssheasusias 


Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 
Fabricated rubber products, .€.C..........:seeeeeeee 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c... . 
Footwear, @xCept rUDDEL...........cseceseeeeeeeeeeeeneres 
Taleb] ES) ppc agnanenoscr aaconasoncoonosiaosoosrodogennaneccaccod 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.............. 
Products of purchased QlaSS...........cscesessecseeeeees 
GCament hy draulicrrs.-<censncterseuneccoccsecsewaveeerunese 
Structural Clay Products............ccssseseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Pottery and related products............:sc:eeeeeeeeeeees 


Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products. 
Blast furnace and basic steel products........ 
Iron and steel foundries... 
Primary nonferrous metals............::sssseeceeeeeeeeees 


Nonferrous rolling and drawing............... 
Nonferrous foundries (castings) 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................ 
Metal cans and shipping containers.................++ 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware.............ssccsere 


Plumbing and heating, except electric................4 
Fabricated structural metal products 
Metal forgings and stampingS...............:..:ssse00e 
Metal S@rviCeS; 1:6:C. cc. 0 c..cncseccueorcnsectsstivssscveses 
Ordnance and accessories, N.€.C........cssesseeeeenees 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 
Engines and turbines............ccsseeeseseeeees a-05 
Farm and garden machinery............cccsseeeceeeeees 
Construction and related machinery... * 
Metalworking MaChiNeLy..........:csseeseeeseeeeeeeeeeens 


Special industry Machinery.............ssseeeeseeeeeeens 
General industrial machinery.............2:.s0seeeseeeee 
Computer and office equipment..............cecceeeeeee 
Refrigeration and service machinery.. oa 
Industrial Machinery, 1.€.C.........scccsceceeeeeeeeeene ees 


Electric distribution equipment..............:.cseeeeeeee 
Electrical industrial apparatuS...............sccceeeeeee 
HOUSeNOId ANPHANCES....0.:00.cecoccssecansrsccscessasae 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment 
Communications equipment............:...csseeeeeeeeeee 


Electronic components and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies... 
Motor vehicles and equipment................:seceeseees 
Aircraft and parts..............:eseseeeees a 
Ship and boat building and repairing................. 


Railroadiequipmentrsc: cs.s.reseccesccs.vctucssrsassvieeess 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts............:secseeeeees 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 
Search and navigation equipment...................06 
Measuring and controlling devices.................006 


Medical instruments and supplies.....................5 
Ophthal! QOodS:ox.-c--ccvascccscvecssssercuevesescscckess 
Photographic equipment & supplies... i 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.................. 
Mirsical instruments. 2...<:.s:scerseccsscevecsssceseesourets 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100] 
Toys ‘and!sporting,GOOdS...vs.cacseccnssevesseceesencceece 394 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................. 395 
Costume jewelry and notions............cccseceeeseeeees 396 
Miscellaneous Manufactures...........e:ccccceceeeseeens 399 
Transportation 
Railroad transportation sc..c<..cacucecasceassocacsevsecens 4011 
trucking; except local snc eee cise ctovennevecel 4213 
UNITED STATES POSTAl SEFVICE ~.........eceeececceeeeeeeees 431 
Alf MAnSPORAUON: crt cacovcosceuastecncoosteencensnercecees 4512,13,22(pts.) 
Utilities 
Telephone communications.............. 481 
Radio and television broadcasting eee 483 
Cable and other pay TV services............cecleeeeees 484 
Electric wtilitios sate esc. chav tensors se eee 491 ,3(pts.) 
Gas UNIS oe eee Base once esas chee ened aaevenaketacasees 492,3(pts.) 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ $21 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores...........ccccceeeee §23 
FIACOWATE SIOCES 5o5 oa on coc nas ncs sens ociescusassslsnarcacseness * $25 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 
Department Stress. sccsqcckccanasessccenkeccusesavesasens 
MSMELY STONES sons anencananascuacsscenetasnescseupecesst savers 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 


Grocery stores 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets.. 
Retail bakones. 2: cvsen-sencestoe sarctistisvanvesssessess 


New and used Car dealers.............ssssssseeessseeeees 
Auto and home Supply StOreS............cceeeeeeeeeseees 
Gasoline service stations. ...........:sceecsseeeeeeeeeeees 
Men's and boy's wear stores.... 
Women's clothing StOres...........ccsssecsseecceeeseeers 


Falimily ClONUNG'SIONCS icc. ons serccenesuestaeancossscasns 
SHOGISUN GS sera ctececsnaaasnisunscssceeaasssasvarncmmavacare 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores..............008 
Household appliance StOres..............sceceeeseeereeee 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 


Eating and drinking PlaCes..............seesseeeeeereeees 
Drug and proprietary StOreS.........:cceccsesecseeeeeeees 
Liquor stores 
Used merchandise Stores..........cssecesseecereeeeeseees 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores.............++. 


NONStONG TELAN ONS iene seco ec cae oe aee son < sete -ascusascaddaes 
PUGH OC GICN Sacre teetece sant -aesinscasneaooinsbarsdssanecsasas 
FRSERW SUNOS: FUO.C in catitesciecscan desniwacexvesinarassznness 

Finance and services 
COMMONCIANIDANKS cacesssscsverrceconasnsssccesansannsscsies 
HIOIIS ANGIBIOIGS << ccc see eens cass scoreasescsewenasaven susan 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............ 
Photographic studios, portrait rete 
BGaUty SHOPS 2 scccsues cunencaercecesasssenevensssscedrsssuais 


Barer SNODS. sescceneuncnecrnenscevssacnacussatauverceseranse 
Funeral services and crematorieS......-...:secsseseeee 
Automotive repair SNOPS..........:.++secceeeeseeeeeeeees 
Motion picture theaters..............csssecssseneeeseneeres 


Heters to Output per employee. 


~ Helers 10 OUTPUT per Tull-tume equivalent employee year on TIscal Dasis. 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 
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| sic | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1999 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 


140.4 
124.9 
145.3 
115.9 


195.8 


131.2 
113.6 
110.7 


201.3 
109.9 

87.6 
169.6 
160.6 


144.2 
170.1 
145.7 
154.5 
160.4 


330.9 
224.3 
96.1 
110.0 
88.4 


112.5 
119.3 
139.0 
165.0 
205.7 


160.4 
160.2 
141.1 
209.3 
359.4 


107.3 
136.9 
127.7 
216.7 
150.6 


263.2 
117.3 
168.1 


143.2 
114.41 
123.6 
112.0 
114.5 


129.9 

93.9 
128.5 
112.3 
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International Comparison 


47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
1 fis 
County 2000 | 2001 i ri rT IV i rr MM IV 
United States........ 4.0 4.8 4.0 4.0 44 4.0 42) 4.5 4.8 5.6 
Ganadacweneises 6.1 6.4 61 6.1 64 64 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.8 
Australia.........06+ 6.3 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.5 6.9 6.8 6.8 
Japan seencnset 4.8 5.1 4.8 47 47 4.8 4.8 4.9 5.2 5.5 
reel) ate 9.4 8.7 9.9 9.5 9.3 9.0 8.6 8.5 8.7 8.9 
Germany’ ...........-. 8.1 8.0 8.3 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.1 
aly. > eee 10.7 9.6 11.2 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.3 
Sweden... 5.8 5.0 6.6 6.0 5.6 5.2 5A 5.0 5.0 5A 
ited Ki = 51 


' Preliminary for 2001 for Japan, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom. 
? Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated 
by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, 
and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 


unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. 
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See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For 

further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 

Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, Mar. 25, 2002), on the Internet at 
http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm 

Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 

also on this site. Dash indicates data not available. 


48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Civilian labor force 


{ = } . 


128,105} 129,200) 131,056] 132,304] 133,943} 136,297] 137,673) 139,368] 140,863] 141,815 
14,177 14,308 14,400 14,517 14,669 14,958 15,237 15,536 15,789 16,027 
8,557 8,613 8,771 8,995 9,115 9,204 9,339 9,466 9,678 9,817 
65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 
24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,520 25,830 25,980 = 
39,010 39,100 39,070 38,980 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,800 39,750 = 
22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 
6,950 7,100 7,190 7,260 7,370 7,530 7,690 7,900 8,050 = 
4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 4,489 4,537 
28,410 28,430 28,440 28,560 28,720 28,910 29,040 29,300 29,450 = 


66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 
63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 
63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 
55.9 55.8 55.8 55.6 55.8 55.7 56.1 56.4 56.4 = 
58.2 57.7 57.4 67.1 57.1 57.3 57.7 57.6 57.5 = 
47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 48.1 - 
57.8 58.6 59.0 59.2 59.8 60.8 61.7 62.8 63.5 = 
65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 64.2 
63.1 62.8 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.9 62.9 63.2 63.3 = 


118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708] 129,558] 131,463] 133,488] 135,208] 135,073 
12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 14,997 
7,660 7,699 7,942 8,256 8,364 8,444 8,618 8,808 9,068 9,157 
63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 
22,020 21,740 21,720 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,510 22,940 23,530 = 
36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,360 36,540 = 
21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,280 
6,560 6,630 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,380 7,640 7,810 - 
4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,309 
25,530 25,450 25,720 26,070 26,380 26,880 27,210 27,530 27,830 = 


61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 
57.2 56.8 57.8 59.2 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.3 
62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 
50.1 49.2 48.9 49.0 48.8 48.8 49.5 50.1 $1.1 - 
54.2 §3.2 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.6 52.3 52.6 52.8 - 
44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 - 
54.5 54.7 54.7 55s1 56.0 §7.5 §9.2 60.8 61.6 - 
62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 VATE 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 61.0 
56.7 56.2 56.7 57:2 57.6 58.5 58.9 59.4 59.4 - 
Unemployed 
United States.. 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Canada... 1,505 1,539 1,373 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 
Australia... . 897 914 829 739 751 760 721 658 611 661 
DIY asc ccastsvcostetcscvs ct -oetau sales ceevs absga cease teneacuavessantaiaoeivil 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 
VNC ca sa seaa ahs caxeiesine nase satdan pie coisesspe teased ends 2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,120 3,020 2,890 2,450 - 
GOVAN csschesstass sures veveseosscssnavevscspurowveosvovinsvtsesesinssdscabesr 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,510 3,910 3,690 3,440 3,210 - 
| en ee ee AUN ie ARR eden PRR ee AeeeP an ey ORE ree 1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 
Netherlands 2 390 470 520 500 470 400 310 270 240 - 
SWOOGN wes srssscceapesaccsveareornes “4 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 260 228 


6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 48 
9.5 8.6 8.8 8.4 7.7 7.0 6.1 6.4 
9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 77 7.0 6.3 6.7 
2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 4.7 4.8 5.1 
12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.2 9.4 8.7 
8.5 8.2 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.6 8.1 8.0 
11.2 11.8 A 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7 9.6 
7.2 6.9 6.4 5.3 4.0 3.4 3.0 - 
9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 71 5.8 5.0 


United Kingdom 


' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 


Statistics , Ten Countries , 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 25,2002), 
on the Internet at http://www.blis.gov/fis/home.htm 


Dash indicates data are not available. 


? Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 41993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 2001 
Output per hour 
UW ROCHSTAtSS ccrevexnecnssccececeeteetstinscsaszcntenesortrapiasas - - 70.5 96.9 97.9) 102.1 107.3} 113.8) 117.0] 121.3) 126.5} 135.3) 142.9 145.6 
Canada...... 37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3; 105.8} 110.8; 112.4] 109.7) 113.5) 113.1 116.0} 118.4) 116.1 
Japan..... 13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0) 101.7} 103.3) 111.0) 116.1 121.0} 121.2} 126.9} 134.1 128.1 
Belgium.. 18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5] 108.4} 113.2) 117.0} 127.0} 129.2 129.5} 133.4) 134.1 
Denmark. 29.9 52.7 90.4 99.1 99.4} 100.8 - - - - - - - - 
France... 22.0 43.1 66.8 93.8 97.0/ 100.6} 1082] 113.9] 114.6} 121.9} 127.7} 132.7; 142.5} 146.3 
29.2 52.0 77.2 99.0 98.3/ 101.8} 109.5) 112.2] 113.9} 119.4] 120.3} 120.4) 127.9) 128.2 
23.6 44.3 74.2 95.8 95.9} 101.4 104.9} 108.0) 108.1 109.9} 110.0! 109.9} 113.0) 115.0 
18.5 37.9 68.8 98.5 99.6] 101.6) 113.2) 118.2} 120.2 122.3] 125.0} 128.5} 133.8 - 
37.4 58.8 77.6 97.6 98.2 99.6 99.6; 100.7} 102.5} 102.0 99.9; 103.6} 104.5} 105.3 
27.3 §2.2 73.1 94.6 95.5} 107.3; 119.4) 121.9] 124.5} 132.3) 139.5] 149.7| 158.0} 160.4 
United Kingdom... 30.0 43.2 54.3 89.2 93.8} 103.9} 107.1 104.9} 103.8) 105.2! 107.0} 111.6} 1180) 119.8 
United States.... - - 75.8; 101.6 98.3; 103.5) 111.1 118.4 121.3) 127.9) 133.1 141.2) 147.0} 141.3 
33.4 58.9 83.6} 106.0 99.0; 105.9) 114.1 119.6] 119.6) 127.7} 132.8] 141.0] 148.8} 143.9 
10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9) 103.0} 106.5} 100.2} 101.9) 107.6 99.1 
30.7 57.6 78.2| 101.0} 100.7 97.0/ 101.4] 104.2} 106.6} 113.8) 116.4) 118.0) 122.2) 121.7 
40.8 68.0 91.4; 102.8; 101.5 95.6} 105.6) 111.6) 106.7) 115.2) 115.7) 115.1 122.9] 126.7 
31.0 64.1 88.7 99.1 99.8 95.7} 100.3) 104.9} 104.6} 109.7; 115.0} 118.7) 124.1 126.3 
41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.2 95.8; 101.7} 101.8 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5} 102.4, 107.2} 105.4; 108.8) 110.7} 110.5} 113.9 114.6 
315 59.1 76.8 99.9} 100.4 98.4) 104.6} 108.1 108.7} 111.5} 114.8} 118.1 123.7 - 
57.4 90.6} 104.4) 100.8 99.0| 101.7; 104.6} 107.3] 110.3) 114.2} 113.7] 113.6) 110.2} 108.9 
45.9 80.7 90.7; 110.1 104.1 101.9; 117.1 128.4) 131.1 138.0] 147.6} 157.8) 168.7) 167.4 
United Kingdom... 67.3 90.2 87.2} 105.4 100.0} 101.4) 106.1 107.8; 108.5) 109.9; 110.8) 111.1 113.3) 110.7 
Total hours 
United States.... 92.1 104.4} 107.5} 104.8] 100.4} 101.4 103.6} 104.0) 103.6; 105.4; 105.2} 104.4; 102.8 97.1 
Canada 88.3) 107.1 114.6} 113.5} 103.9) 100.1 103.0} 106.4) 109.0} 112.4) 117.5} 121.5} 125.6) 123.9 
77.8| 104.4 95.6} 102.9) 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 80.2 77.4 
170.7) 174.7} 119.7) 104.3} 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 91.1 91.7 90.7 
136.5} 129.0} 101.1 103.7) 102.1 94.8 - - = = = = = 
140.8} 148.5} 132.9; 105.6} 102.9 95.1 92.7 92.1 91.3 90.0 90.0 89.4 87.1 86.3 
142.3) 136.3}; 110.5) 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.9 81.2 80.1 80.7 79.6 79.5 78.8 
97.6} 108.5} 113.8} 103.7) 103.6 95.2 97.6 99.3 97.5 99.0; 100.6] 100.5) 100.7 99.7 
Netherlands.. 170.5} 156.1 111.7} 101.4) 100.9 96.8 92.4 91.5 90.4 91.1 91.8 92.0 92.5 - 
Norway...... 153.6] 153.9} 134.7} 103.4; 100.8; 102.1 105.0} 106.6) 107.6); 112.0) 113.7} 109.6} 105.4) 103.4 
Sweden. 168.3) 154.7| 124.0) 116.4) 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3} 105.3} 104.3) 105.8; 105.4; 106.8} 104.3 
224.6; 208.8} 160.5) 118.1 106.6 97.6 99.1 102.7} 104.5} 104.5) 103.6 99.6 96.0 92.4 
Compensation per hour 
United States... 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7] 105.6}; 107.9} 109.4 111.5} 117.4) 122.1 131.1 133.1 
Canada 10.0 171 47.6 88.3 95.0; 102.0; 103.7) 106.0) 107.0] 109.3) 110.5) 112.3) 113.9) 117.8 
4.3 16.4 58.5 90.5 96.4; 102.8) 104.9) 108.3} 109.2; 1129) 115.8; 115.2} 114.5) 115.0 
5.4 13.7 52.5 90.1 97.3} 104.8] 106.1 109.2) 110.9) 114.9) 116.6) 1183) 121.1 125.9 
4.6 13.3 49.6 92.7 95.9} 104.6 - - - - - - - - 
4.3 10.4 40.9 90.9 96.4) 102.6} 106.0} 110.0) 112.1 112:0) 112:6) 116:3]  120:8}' 126:6 
8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5; 106.4) 111.7) 117-8) 122:3/ 124.7) 126.5)’ 129:3) 133:5| 187.7 
1.8 6.3 30.4 87.6 94.2} 105.7; 106.8) 111.3] 119.0} 123.0) 122.2} 124.6] 127.8) 132.6 
6.4 20.2 64.4 90.9 95.3} 103.8} 108.2); 110.7) 113.0] 115.8) 120.6] 124.0) 131.0 - 
4.7 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5) 101.5} 104.4) 109.2) 113.6] 118.7) 125.7] 133.0) 140.0} 147.6 
41 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4} 100.0) 106.5} 114.4) 119.4) 124.4) 129.3) 131.8] 137.2 
United Kingdom... 3.0 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8} 104.6 106.7) 107.9} 109.5) 113.9] 120.5) 129.6] 135.2} 140.4 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States... - - 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
Canada..... 26.4 31.4 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 97.7 96.8 96.1 101.5 
31.3 43.8 92.5 95.9 97.4) 101.1 101.5 97.6 94.0 93.3 95.5 90.8 85.4 89.8 
30.1 417 80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.5 90.2 91.4 90.8 93.9 
15.4 26.2 54.9 93.5 96.5; 103.7 96.2 96.4) 103.7 99.7; 102.9 105.4; 101.8} 101.7 
19.4 24.0 61.3 96.9 99.3} 101.9 97.9 96.6 97.8 91.9 88.2 87.7 84.8 86.5 
27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0} 104.7} 107.4} 104.4) 105.2! 107.4) 104.4) 106.6 
7.6 11.9 41.0 91.5 98.2} 104.3) 101.9} 103.0) 110.0} 111.9) 1411.1 113.4) 1138.1 115.4 
34.6 §3.3 93.7 92.3 95.6) 102.1 95.6 93.7 94.0 94.7 96.5 96.6 97.9 - 
12:7, 20.1 50.3 94.6 99.2) 101.9) 104.8) 108.4} 110.8) 116.4) 125.7] 1284] 134.0! 140.1 
15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9} 100.0 90.8 83.8 87.4 91.9 90.2 89.2 86.3 83.4 85.5 
United Kingdom... 9.8 14.1 59.0 92.9) 100.1 100.8 99.7; 102.9} 105.5} 108.2) - 112.7) 116.2) 114.5|) 117.2 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

United States... - - 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
Canada..... 32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0} 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 79.6 78.8 78.2 79.2 
11.0 15.5 51.8 83.8 91.7; 115.4) 125.9; 131.7] 109.6 97.7 92.4; 101.2} 100.4 93.6 
19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2) 105.2 98.4 81.2 79.9 77.6 66.8 67.0 
13.4 20.2 58.8 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4) 104.0) 108.0 91.0 92.7 91.0 75.9 73.7 
21.0 23.0 76.8 94.1 93.1 95.2 93.4) 103.5) 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.4 63.2 62.5 
10.4 174 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2; 114.2) 111.5 94.0 93.3 91.4 76.9 76.2 
15.0 23.3 59.0 94.1 97.5 81.6 77.9 77.9 87.9 80.9 78.8 76.9 66.4 65.7 
16.1 25.9 82.9 89.1 89.9 96.6 92.4) 102.7 98.1 85.3 85.5 82.1 ieee - 
steal 17.5 63.3 94.0 95.0 89.2 92.3) 106.4 106.6) 102.1 103.5} 102.2 94.5 96.8 
| 16.9 23.1 70.2 91.3 96.3 67.8 63.2 71.3 79.8 68.8 65.3 60.8 53.0 48.2 
United Kingdom... 15.6 19.1 THA 93.9} 100.1 85.6 86.4 91.9 93.2} 100.4) 105.7} 106.4 98.3 95.5 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Industry and type of case” 
° 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 19934) 1994] 1995*| 1996 4 1997 *| 1998 *| 1999 *| 2000 * 
IE | 


5 1 | in 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
MOLANGRSES .- sens section sceeeececeeeerereeanrer cee Pas 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 84 7.4 71 6.7 6.3 6.1 
Lost workday cases 4.0 44 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 33 3.1 3.0 3.0 
FOSTWONKBYS Societe. meee caees oor yale ar me er Rl 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - = - - - - = - 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing® 
MGA CASES ee Pec esey sacs ce sencne <easeeeoti ov spa cceestnn «= easseenecrseenstee 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 Tes al 
Lost workday cases 5h 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 3.6 
Lost workdayS................6. rf 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - = = = = 4 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
EQSUWOMKGBYS ooo. cn sanvaneocntscack 


Construction “ 
OMS! GASOS i occcscccaccasntosstenseees 5 seat 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.71 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 
Lost workday cases... 6.8 6.7 61 5.8 5.5 9.5) 4.9 4.5 4.4 4.0 4.2 41 
Lost workdays............... 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - = - - - = 
General building contractors: | 
Total cases 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 7.8 \ 
USE WCRI CRS asst seca cc unnaccesvtenescamac-eceesaadareene- conecensanel 6.5 6.4 D0 5.4 571 at 4.4 4.0 3.7 3.9 3.7 3.9 
UNSER OV Sones cre cw e'aximareoaieant oe cust ccntetonce eaangaretac can noRcenselecavo 137.3) 137.6) 132.0) 142.7 - - - - - - - = 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total cases 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.4 slate 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 76 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS............ 
Special trades contractors 
Total cases ......... 
Lost workday cases 
LOSt WONKDAYS....22-5--- an ni-seecenaes 


Manufacturing 
DRC A SOS Fs ccccewecincucsandce souk bccn ect ceteris sane meysbacsewoutaeeee 13.1 13.2 122%, 12:5: 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 | 
LOST WONKAY  CASCS! oo catenin ca sudensn sc ennnivckon snundohcvasctes dep vanen aene 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 48 47 4.6 4.5 
OSE WORKS S22 oso onc neler oes nic cnacczenbatiawavckuxscaceduepsvaucsasseveddesnavscasel Me LO) 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - - - - - - 
Durable goods 
WLR CASS oor ase oer Seed eae each abe os, cee ae ee aout 14.41 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 ies 10.7 10.1 - 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
EE IE aes dct a eres ecb pve encowenrirasvadeenay sxc neon 

Furniture and fixtures: 
Total CaS€S «0.2.0.0... 
Lost workday cases. 


Lost WOrkCayS.......202202:cesee0 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 

GEN CHSOS eee, pecans hlanstcawanenteatanasveeiconcwsonsceersath 15:5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 q2s3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 | 

Lost workday cases A 74 Tee} 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 57, 6.0 S50) 6.0 5.4 5.5 ! 

Pastwarlelayeotte: sear, eee RE eae ae 149.8] 160.5] 156.0] 152.2 = = = = = = = = | 
Primary metal industries: 

AIOEAN CASES eer een ocaricnas res cdr oact pasate canes oaatniossaxrin ss 18.7 19.0 IATA 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 

Lost workday cases : 8.1 8.1 7.4 7A 7.3 7.2 RP 6.8 12 7.0 6.3 6.3 

POSE WOTKOAY Ss tvcrcss2nceesaerrerics-senvvaessapetessrraersosebearses astpearnavescn 168.3} 180.2; 169.1} 175.5 = = = = = - - - 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total cases 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 


Lost workday cases. 
LOSt WOTKGay Sonic nnscuneseseresanade 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases ...... saiaavatepesys suskestecetsdaveqvewaaeres 12.1 12.0 11.2 niet inte) 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9:5 8.5 8.2 
Lost workday cases. 

Lost workdays... 


Electronic and other electrical eet: 


Total cases . derasensiediadt scaauayn'eadaudanagBeaduavay ceed 94 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 Sor 5.7 

Lost workday cé cases. 4 3.9 3.8 oh 3.6 35 3.6 3.3 Sal 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.9 

LOSE WOTKORY Sc iavecnat nents canner paccenenses jsvadatuavapsasteeree ol rage 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - - _ = 
Transportation equipment: 

Fotal bees e ivi Masestabipstuads sexseteneasicwauen ited 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 4 er ieee 


Lost workday cases 

Lost workdays... 
Instruments and related products 

Total cases . sxaiaemar ctl 

Lost workday cé cases.. 

Lost workdays.... 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 


Total cases . eden sace. dectuiien tant cdegitetureusesttrertetasetiecrend vt 11.3 alles) 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 res 
Lost warkidely’ GASOS rea we sated ead tnesttodecsoeacek eecevectemcrteas tt ocd 5.1 51 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.6 
POSE WORKOAY She vocecans cxtewectsceereveeewtncescsnevarsnasts ncanetasveqatcsasaivyneart 97.6} 113.1 104.0} 108.2 - - - - - - - - I 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


50. Continued—Occupational injury and iliness rates by industry, | United States 


Industry and type of case’ 4989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 19934] 19944) 1995*| 1996 4| 19974| 1998 | 1999‘ | 2000* 


Nondurable goods: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 49 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 - 
EQSUWOMKOSVS Ss -sncrcnccensessceresasraccencetccrveccalcoceseacecnsaauecestrecasbenccosy) 107.8} 116.9 119.7; 121.8 - - - - - = - -~ 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 PAT 12.4 
Lost workday cases ort 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 75 13 Ths) 
UGE WO KOAYS: ccccste stuns coneasennsteyrantenssee 174.7} 202.6} 207.2| 211.9 - - - - - 3 = = 
Tobacco products 


MiOtal CASO Svtwecrescesereenectetsstnce ss sat csue ses ssspeee=srereestesce tach anes 8.7 ehh 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5.5 6.2 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost WOrkKdaYS........0..02seeseeeee 


Textile mill products: 
Tae tases e« Weare 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 74 6.4 6.0 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays... 


Apparel and other textile products: 


Total cases . a Uaysdasseantareasteawntiaccn eon 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 641 

Lost workday ct cases. seed 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.8 3.0 

HOSE WHC Se cose sssexe sc tacse a docnennannd neous cermansytrvennsereusastarssenes te 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 - - - - - = = - 
Paper and allied products: 

Total cases 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 is TAU 7.0 6.5 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 
Printing and publishing: 
TORG COGOG: so osssnvvcssussveresseseseesn'sdareskaxscscutsescennesasveusvebesssanynd 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 5.1 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays... 
Chemicals and allied J products: 
Total cases . Reh cardree oor 
Lost workday cs cases. 
Lost workdays 


Petroleum and coal products: 


Total cases 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 4.8 4.6 4.3 3.9 4.1 37 

LOSE WUC COSOS 5 o-55 ses cp cram natet ain eceoeeeenaveeenoneedsemmontteeraes 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 25 2 2.4 25 2.2 1.8 1.8 1.9 

EO SEWOKKOAYS: sins: acavesaue ctvce<sepsvspcernssussnunsncsvopetevaccoen ecteadeteacs 68.1 tf | 68.2 Paes - - - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous apes aigense 

Total cases . Kteek aise tte eediciss ee sel 16.2 16.2 isha 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 10.7 

Lost workday ¢ cases. ee 8.0 78 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 55) 5.8 


Lost workdays 
Leather and leather B eromes: 

Total cases . sescoven ress 

Lost workday 3 cases. 

Lost workdays. 


Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases . isi gudeenvelgandedzens acanies draderaarassuicegtatscuseavebes sie 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 a3 7.3 - 
Lost workday 6: cases 
Lost workdayS...........22++ 


Wholesale and retail trade 
ORG CASS one tecvnctsayseveneteverccreubn eyecinnisuyy eis curesucdsun'cceuaesconeakeve 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 84 7.9 Es 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 - 
Lost workday cases 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 PRT - 
Lost workdays 
Wholesale trade: 
VOUANCASOS 7 ertesaseccanvatir mantuet an eapoeonsotoaysasaweragpaneusetecseccbeweee 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 


Retail trade: 
Total cases 8.1 8.1 TEN, GY 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 - 
EOSt WOrKGAYCASCS:.vicccssrasqecs-cnccroeersscysteseoueragged@tece-cestcaxstwveeecrcsses 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 201) Zo - 


LOSE WOPK ORY Sho tea ssw cocedntnanennsenrtniraneeveceeaxpaWidsvvosenndvatenvvvansciaazes 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - - - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Total cases 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 PET) 2.6 2.4 2.2 v4 1.8 1.9 

Lost workday cases 9 V1 Pa 1.2 1.2 aaa 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 


Lost workdays 


Services 
MOtaliCASOS jserecasecsvasssc-xcorscseiaes ‘ ses 5.5 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 49 49 
Lost workday cases PRT 2.8 2.8 3.0 28 2.8 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.2 v4) 
Lost workdays meal 51.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and “ Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

* The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per Dash indicates data not available. 

100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1994-2000 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1994-98 1999? 2000 
Average Number Number Percent 
7p 
Total ercevaws Wiesseanotsetinegaree et treater cae ner eee a 6,280 6,054 5,915 100 
Transportation InCldOnn ters ccciccsc-ccaseccosscessessosveccten sevsttterverconnscaises 2,640 2,618 Bot All 43 
Highway incident 1,374 1,496 1,363 23 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment............::000004 662 714 694 12 
Moving!in Same direction. ccc. ceccsarersssrncectrennnsccts eee cence ess 113 129 136 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 240 270 243 4 
Moving in intersection............cccceee 136 161 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment... 272 334 279 5 
Non collision incident...........:ccsssssescssesseseees 368 390 356 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision......... 280 322 304 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident.. 387 352 399 7 
QM ss ccncsecessccsieccexcarossnnzsctans been -taencseeterasece nonecaneesrnrcers 215. 206 213 4 
AUCCALR: cocnccccauas caus ceewwasecncrachcsscncccnthcu ce oeeweceee tener eteweeave obs 304 228 280 5 
Worker struck by a vehicle. ac 382 377 370 6 
Water vehicle incidentic. scien: ecevcosccscvesseasssacertvereuiechestasinoarsastsene 104 102 84 1 
FRAWAY coos cncacesenscowerys cvontecencsceenubnissitremeusectonc teens ceteeienecs cuss 78 56 71 1 
Assaults and violent acts... 1,168 909 929 16 
HMOMOS:. «scsi wens 923 651 677 11 
SNOOUNGSrerene nentcantcannncclteceateccnecwuercctics stechessmeesiveressnenneas 748 509 533 9 
SSRADDING! cs nc caccecesc seen cvse-sexsnaenaassoenecenscnercas cuccarwaseeeceeracy 68 62 66 1 
Other, including bombing 107 80 78 1 
SelfAMMICteGINJUIOS iescs<sstsedee nice autszepsearestedeccnesaccasdevcerertewensovesevent 215 218 220 4 
Contact with objects and equipment..............ssssessseseeeseeeeees 984 1,030 1,005 iz 
Struck by Object. .....sccccnsescocverscce 564 585 570 10 
Struck by falling object. aes 364 358 357 6 
Struck by flyingiOblectssscccscsesanccsesecacncuressecaectosiatctraseress-cteeeneoe, 60 55 61 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects.........scec eee 281 302 294 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery 148 163 167 3 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials...........:0ccccceeeeeeees 124 129 123 2 
FG Seiccnscewcrsareacavene cencwscussseecorenconteancccsescusas cnctitnexe saouisiTiaveacaseseiera 686 721 734 12 
Fall to lower level. 609 634 659 11 
Fall from ladder. 101 96 110 2 
Fall from roof...........0000+ 146 153 150 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging.. 89 92 85 2 
ral: On SAMO OVI. coca ecvecctponiers <secivsrnssacecrecavenccaproatentevscecssoscsare 53 70 56 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................. 583 533 480 8 
Contact with electric CUrrent.........ceeeeeeeeeeneeeees 322 280 256 4 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 136 125 128 2 
Contact with temperature ExtreMeS.........cceeeeeeeeeeeeee 45 51 29 - 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances.. 118 108 100 2 
Inhalation of substances.... 66 55 48 1 
Oxygen deficiency............. 96 92 93 2 
Drowning: SUDMENSIONvenecccasscxstedcenessnnuresentensanstecsensnntecesasstuessts) 77 75 74 1 
FIFGS ANGLOXPIOSIONS errcescanerucsasiece-ssncotecsnsvussrasctvanerasicnrenseeciiny 199 216 177 3 
‘Other events of exposuresic.. cc eet tee ree 1 27 19 as 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 

2 The BLS news release issued August 17, 2000, reported a 
total of 6,023 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1999. Since 
then, an additional 31 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1999 to 6,054. 
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Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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Nhere are you publishing 
your research? 


The Monthly Labor Review welcomes articles on the 6> 
labor force, labor-management relations, business “2 0 


7 é 
conditions, industry productivity, compensation, | -7 3 7 


occupational safety and health, demographic trends — 
and other economic developments. Papers should be 
factual, and analytical, not polemical in tone. 
Potential articles, as well as comments on 
material published in the Review, should be 
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Editor-in-Chief 

Monthly Labor Review 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Washington, DC 20212 


Telephone: (202) 691-5900 
E-mail: mir@bls.gov 
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Obtaining information from the Bureau of Labor eee Cue 
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Office or Topic 


Internet address 


E-mail 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Information services 


http://www.bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/opub/ 


Employment and unemployment 
Employment, hours, and earnings: 
National 
State and local 
Labor force statistics: 
National 
Local 
Ul-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


tal A Al in A et I ieee Te 


http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oes/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 


http://www.bls.gov/nls/ 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


cesinfo@bls.gov 
data _sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo@bls.gov 
lausinfo@bls.gov 
cewinfo@bls.gov 
oesinfo@bls.gov 
mlsinfo@bls.gov 
nls_info@bls.gov 


Prices and living conditions 
Consumer price indexes 


http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 


cpi_info@bls.gov 


Other Federal statistical agencies 


xy 


AA SS 


yo, Pr ee ee 
aN . 


http://www. fedstats. gov/ 


: 

‘ Producer price indexes) http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ ppi-info@bls.gov 

4 Import and export price indexes http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ mxpinfo@bls.gov 

Consumer expenditures http://www.bls.gov/cex/ cexinfo@bls.gov 

a i 4 

: Compensation and working conditions 

z National Compensation Survey: http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 

‘ Employee benefits http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 

; Employment cost trends http://www.bls.gov/ect/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 

| Occupational compensation http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 

j Occupational illnesses, injuries http://www.bls.gov/iif/ oshstaff@bls.gov 

; Fatal occupational injuries http://stats.bls.gov/iif/ cfoistaff@bls.gov 

4 Collective bargaining http://www.bls.gov/cba/ cbainfo@bls.gov 

Productivity 

: Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dprweb@bls.gov 

| Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dipsweb@bls.gov 

Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb@bls.gov 

__| Projections 

. Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 

| | International | http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 

Regional centers 

Atlanta http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 

i Boston http://www.bls.gov/ro 1/ BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 

Chicago http://www.bls.gov/roS/ BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 

| Dallas http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 

: Kansas City http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 

| New York http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ BLSinfoNY @bls.gov 

| Philadelphia http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 

| San Francisco http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 
Release Period Release “Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date E covered date covered number 

; Employment situation - August 2 July September 6 August October 4 September 1; 4-24 


U.S.ImportandExport  —, 5 Lee 
Price Indexes __ ney ay ‘ mare August October 10 September 38-42 


Series 


Producer Price Indexes ae August 8 July September 13 August October 11 September 2; 35-37 


‘Consumer Price indexes August 16 July = September 18 August October 18 September 2; 32-34 
Real earnings: me _ September 18 August October 18 September 14, 16 


October 31 3rd quarter 1-3; 25-28 


r September 5 _ 2nd quarter : 2: 43-46 


